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Hall 


&CN and0AM. Williamson 


While new to the pages of Detective Story Macazine, the authors of this story have 


won a secure and enviable position in the literary world. 


We arranged with them for 


“Mysterious Hidden Hall,” following out our policy to be constantly on the alert to give you 
what is best in mystery and detective stories. —Ep 


CHAPTER I. 


A HONEYMOON INTRUDER. 


SSN’T it the most wonderful 
old house?” asked Evelyn 
Haste, who had been Evelyn 
Carroll no longer ago than the 
morning. 

She looked all round the beautiful 
dining room, with its dark walls of 
linen-fold paneling, and then flashed one 
of her dazzling smiles at Kennedy 
Haste, her husband of a few hours, 
“Now aren’t you glad I would accept 
the loan of it from Rawdon Wells? It 
just is romance!” 

“It’s certainly a wonderful house. 
But—no, I’m not very glad—yet,” said 





Haste. “It doesn’t seem playing the 
game, somehow! Poor old Wells was 
so horribly in love with you. I believe 
you’d have married him if ? 

“Tf I hadn’t met you!” Eve inter- 
rupted laughingly. “Well, if I had 
married him, it would have been to get 
this place. I’ve got you instead, which 
is about a million times better. The next 
best thing to being mistress of Hidden 
Hall is having it lent to one—for a 
honeymoon with the most thrilling man 
on earth.” 

When the most beautiful girl in the 
world calls a fellow the “most thrilling 
man on earth,” and he has just snatched 
her away from dozens of other men 
who wanted her, he has to throw off the 











shadow of gloom. Kennedy smiled 
adoringly across the dinner table at his 
bride. 

All the same it was a pity to have the 
smallest blot on such happiness as his, 
which should have been perfect, and 
Haste felt that he would rather have 
spent his honeymoon at some quiet hotel 
along the Jersey coast, than at Rawdon 
Wells’ famous old place on one of the 
offshoots of the Rumson Road. 

Rawdon was his friend, and Ken 
liked and admired him. But in Raw- 
don’s place, if he had owned such a 
house, he would not have offered to 
lead it for the girl he loved to pass her 
honeymoon with another man. Besides, 
it wasn’t like Rawdon to do such a 
thing. He was rather a brooding, re- 
vengeful sort of fellow, more like his 
Italian mother than any of the Puritan 
ancestors whose faces adorned—or 
didn’t adorn—these walls. Why, why 
then had he made such a point of Evelyn 
accepting the loan of Hidden Hall? 
Haste couldn’t rid himself of the heavy 
presentiment of something queer— 
something which would make them both 


repent coming here to stay. Stupid, 
perhaps. But there it was! 
“Why is it called Hidden Hall?” 


“Tt’s such a queer 
Sounds like secret 


” 


Evelyn was asking. 
name, isn’t it? 
rooms and things. 
“Shouldn’t wonder if there are secret 
rooms and things,” said Haste. “But 
the place wasn’t called after anything 
of that sort. Hidden was an old family 
name of some Colonial ancestors of 
Rawdon Wells, who died out for good 
in the early nineteenth century. That’s 
when the Hall came to his branch, and 
was supposed to bring bad luck with it.” 
“As if such a glorious place could 
bring bad luck!” Eve exclaimed. 
“That’s the story, anyhow; and the 
members of the Wells family—men and 
women—are always having some trag- 
edy or other in their lives.” 
“So there is a story!” said Evelyn. 
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“Somebody told me there was. I can’t 
think who now, unless it was your dear 
nurse, Miss Gillett. I asked Rawdon, 
and he pretended never to have heard 
anything.” 

“When did you have that conversa- 
tion?’ Haste inquired rather sharply. 
“Was it when he offered to lend the 
house?” 

“Yes, I believe it was then,” Evelyn 
replied. 

"On? 

“Why ‘Oh?’” 

“Well, he wouldn’t crab the place if 
he wanted you to inhabit it, would he?” 

Evelyn laughed. ‘You’re a jealous 
boy, Ken! You look gloomy and cross 
whenever we have to mention Rawdon 
Wells. What if I glared or sniffed 
when you spoke of Pandora—or even 
of Miss Gillett ?” 

“Pandora’s my adopted sister,” said 
Ken. “And poor Miss Gillett—why, 
compared to you she’s—she’s tinsel set 
up against gold!” 

“They both hate me like poison, all 
the same,” said Evelyn. “Not that I 
mind. It’s a compliment; and I loved 
having Dora for my bridesmaid, and 
inviting Miss Gillett to the wedding. 
You can’t say you ‘loved’ asking Raw- 
don and his thrilling Italian cousin, Paul 
Magnani!” 

Ken laughed now. ‘A man doesn’t 
exactly ‘love’ having two chaps who'd 
joyfully see him struck by lightning, 
wishing him at the devil while he’s being 
married. And look here, if I’m ‘thrill- 
ing,’ you’re not to use the same adjective 
for anybody else.” 

“T adore you!” cried Evelyn. “Now, 
if you really know it, tell me the story 
of this house.” 

“T know the story, but I don’t know 
its truth,” said Haste. “It’s probably 
tommyrot. You've heard the ballad of 
‘The Mistletoe Bough,’ haven’t you? 
The bride who ran away from her 
friends on her wedding day, and hid in 
an old oak chest? Well, once something 

















of the sort happened here, they say. 
She was Italian, like Rawdon’s mother, 
and a beauty—a princess or something, 
Her husband, another Rawdon Wells, 
the first of that name to live at Hidden 
Hall, brought her home directly after 
their marriage, though the girl didn’t 
want to come, having heard there was 
a curse on the place. What happened 
exactly seems never to have been found 
out; whether there was a quarrel 
through jealousy, and the bride was 
murdered by the bridegroom; whether 
she simply ran away; or whether she 
was bewitched. But at all events she 
vanished and was never seen again— 
not even in skeleton form, like the bride 
in the ballad. They do say, however, 
that.she haunts a room called the Tap- 
estry Boudoir, which was given to her 
as her own sitting room. Her name 
was Bianca. She ought to be a beautiful 
ghost, but I’m not keen on seeing her.” 
“I'd love to, if you were with me,” 
said Evelyn, with a little shiver. “But 
not if I were alone. I’m not supersti- 
tious, but I might be silly!’ Did Bianca 
disappear on her wedding day ?” 
“On the wedding night, I rather 
think, but I’ve forgotten that detail.” 
“You won't get rid of me in any such 
way I can tell you!” Eve smiled at him. 
Though the paneled dining room was 
huge, a small gate-leg table had been 
produced from somewhere, and given 
to the newly married couple in place of 
the great dining table that was better 
suited for formal banquets. This was 
their first meal in the house, for they 
had arrived from New York in a motor 
car only just in time to dress for dinner. 
Ken had not been able to help wonder- 
ing whether Rawdon Wells had thought 
of this detail, or whether they had the 
butler to thank. He rather hoped it was 
the butler, a magnificent Italian—quite 
the ideal major-domo, got in to replace 
amore commonplace Englishman, taken 
suddenly ill. Anyhow, it was a charm- 
ingly sentimental idea, and Haste ap- 
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preciated it as Evelyn and he touched 
hands across a crystal bow] of red roses. 

They had had coffee together there, 
rather than move and break the dream 
of their first dinner as “Mr. and Mrs. 
Kennedy Haste,” yet neither had 
smoked, as the long-drawn-out excite- 
ment of the wedding day had given 
Evelyn a headache. Cigarettes had been 
left on the table, however, by the won- 
derful Marianti and his assistants, and 
now the girl waved her hand at the sil- 
ver box as she jumped up. 

“Stay and smoke, Ken, and drink any 
horrid stuff you like,” she commanded. 
“I’m going to the music room to play 
you something special.” 

Ken was on his feet, with no intention 
of letting her go. “I'll come with you, 
my beauty, if you don’t mind!” he ex- 


claimed. “I don’t care a hang whether 
IT smoke or not. All I want is to be with 
you.” 


“Oh, I do mind!” she argued. “Be- 
cause, you see, I want history to repeat 
itself. Surely you remember what hap- 
pened the first night we met—just be- 
fore we met.” 

“Don’t I!” said Haste. “Rawdon 
Wells got your aunt to invite me to din- 
ner so I could meet you.” 

“Yes.” Evelyn took up the narrative. 
“And I didn’t hear Rawdon bring you 
into Aunt Jean’s sitting room, because 
I was singing. Then you two were 
alone, for Aunt Jean had been taking 
a nap or something. I sang calmly on, 
and—you thought I had a nice voice!” 

“So nice that [—well, you know the 
rest!” 

“You said to 
angel or a girl? 
I’ve got to marry her.’ 

“That’s what I said. And he said— 
poor old bean!—‘I hope I’m going to do 
that.’ Yet here we are to-night, starting 
our honeymoon in his house.” 

“Perhaps he doesn’t mind so much 
now, or he wouldn’t have wanted to lend 
it to us,” Evie consoled her sensitive 


Rawdon, ‘Is that an 
Because if it’s a girl, 


” 
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husband. “But let’s not talk of him or 
think of him either. I'll think of you 
as I sing. You'll think of me as you 
smoke, and we'll both think of each 
other. It will be like that first night of 
our meeting, only a hundred times bet- 
ter, because you did marry ‘that girl!’ ” 

On this plea, Ken had to let her go. 
He held open the door and watched the 
delicate, slim figure in white, with wing- 
like sleeves of tulle, float into the music 
room adjoining. 

“We'll leave both doors open so you 
can hear me. These walls are thicker 
than those in Aunt Jean’s apartment.” 
Evelyn threw him a glance over her 
bare shoulder and disappeared. 

Haste went reluctantly back into the 
dining room and still more reluctantly 
flung himself down in the chair he had 
lately deserted. The image of his 
adored girl was so clear to his mind that 
it was as if she still sat opposite him, her 
elbow on the table. 

The thought of her dazzled him—that 
she-should be his wife! 

Evelyn Carroll was a very important 
heiress, but that wasn’t part of the daz- 
zling thought. It could have been so 
only for a cold-blooded man, and Ken- 
nedy Haste was far from being cold- 
blooded. It was .her shining hair with 
all its gold-brown waves he thought of, 
her flower-fine skin, the dark gray eyes 
that made her hair look yellow by con- 
trast, the sweet mouth which seemed 
never to be twice the same, and her 
dear, delicious ways. That trick of hers 
when you first met her—before you 
knew what she really was—of pretend- 
ing to be just a silly young know-noth- 
ing; then, a sudden upward glance and 
a few words dropped as if inadvert- 
ently, which showed what a clever 
darling she was. 


Now she had begun to sing! Her 


voice was sweet as honey, warm as 
young love, and sad as destiny. 

Haste had half mechanically lit a cig- 
arette, but as he listened, he let the 
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No won- 
der he had said that thing about her to 
Rawdon. 

As the scene at her aunt’s came back, 
with Eve appearing to him for the 
first time, in the doorway between two 
rooms, he ceased to see her image in 


newly kindled spark die out. 


the opposite chair. He was staring 
across the table at the door which, by 
Evelyn’s request, had been left open. 
Some one appeared in the doorway just 
as Evelyn had appeared that night in 
New York, but this wasn’t Evelyn. 
Evelyn had stopped singing; just when, 
Haste was not sure. For one moment 
he forgot her. 

“Why, Dora!” he exclaimed, spring- 
ing up. “Good heavens, child, what 
brings you here?” 

A girl came into the room, She was 
very young. Her short dress and the 
quaint little turban that fitted closely on 
the bobbed dark hair made her look 
almost a child. 

“You wouldn’t bring me, so I brought 
myself,” she said. “I told you I had to 
come. I simply engaged a car to run 
me down here, and I’ve just arrived. I 
didn’t ring, for there were some long 
windows open in the white drawing- 
room, and I walked in.” 

Haste scarcely listened to the ex- 
plained details. He was puzzled and 
vexed, “But the thing’s unheard of!” 
he exclaimed. “Don’t you realize, you 
absurd child, that men’s sisters do not 
invite themselves to share their brother’s 
honeymoons? Does Eve know you're 
here ?” 

“No,” said the girl. “I saw Evelyn, 
but she didn’t see me. She was at the 
piano in the music room, so I thought 
perhaps you'd still be at the table. Ken, 
I’m not an absurd child. I felt I must 
be with you. I felt you were going to 
need a friend.” 

The look in her great gypsy eyes 
stopped Ken’s laugh. “You must tell 
me what you mean,” he insisted. “You 
wouldn’t have such a feeling without a 














You're hiding something from 


reason. 


me. 
“I told you this morning when I 
begged you to bring me with you, that 
—that I’d had a dream.” 

“Nonsense! You may have had a 
dozen dreams; there’s more than that.” 

She did not answer. 

“If you don’t want to be scolded, you 
must tell me,” Haste insisted. 

“IT can’t and won’t tell you.” 

“Very well! Perhaps you'll speak out 
to Eve. You'll have to explain your- 
self, you know. I'll take you to her.” 

“I don’t want to go yet,” said Pan- 
dora. “I want to stay here with you.” 

“You can’t, Dora. So that’s that. 
Come along!” 

He took her hand and pulled her gen- 
tly but firmly toward the door. Re- 
luctantly she yielded, letting herself be 
dragged along the paneled corridor. 
The door of the music room was still 
open. As they reached it, Ken dropped 
the girl’s hand and allowed her to lag 
behind. Perhaps it would be best to 
break the news of her arrival to Evelyn, 
before the child showed herself; but 
Evelyn was not in the room. 


CHAPTER TI. 
FOOTSTEPS. 
HERE she ber’ exclaimed 
Haste. 

“Why, it isn’t two minutes since she 
stopped singing!” 

Even as he spoke, he realized that it 
vas more than two minutes since the 
lovely, soft voice had trailed into silence. 
Evelyn had ceased to sing before Pan- 
dora appeared and surprised him. 

“Stay here, Dora, and [’ll find her,” 
he said, and before the girl could dis- 
pute his decision, if she wished to do so, 
he was gone. 

Pandora Haste walked over to the 
piano, and picked up a little lace-edged 
handkerchief which Evelyn had 
dropped. She had never liked the scent 


can 
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which Evelyn used, a special importa- 
tion from Paris. It was too luscious, 
too much of an appeal to the senses. 
“Circe perfume,” the girl had called it 
to herself when she first began to realize 
Evelyn Carroll’s power of making men 
fall in love with her. 

Vaguely she had felt that Rawdon 
Wells and his companion, her own 
adopted brother, Kennedy Haste—not 
to ‘mention various others—had been 
caught by something compelling in Eve- 
lyn that was like the perfume; but the 
detested fragrance of the flirt was not 
strong on this handkerchief. It was 
overcome by another odor. Pandora 
sniffed it and slipped the bit of lace and 
nainsook into the pocket of her coat. 
Then she sat down to wait, and her 
small face was pale and troubled. 

She felt very weak and spent. This 
was a terrible night for her! All her 
life seemed to be lying in ruins, 

Her thoughts traveled back along the 
years. She had lived only twenty, but 
she believed that her memories began 
before she was two. How happy she 
had been—happier than any other child 
on earth, surely! No wonder, because 
other children were born into a com- 
monplace, humdrum existence. She had 
begun hers like the heroine of a novel 
or a movie. 

One dark and foggy winter afternoon 
when Kennedy Haste was ten years old, 
he had come back from school to the 
New York house on West Seventieth 
Street where he and his father lived 
then. In the vestibule was a box, a box 
of the sort which appealed to Ken, for 
it was about the size of a boy’s tool 
chest. Hoping it was a surprise gift 
for him, he picked it up to carry it in- 
doors, but something stirred and wailed 
within, 

Ken almost dropped the box, but not 
quite. Manfully he staggered with it 
into the lighted hall and, watched by an 
old butler who feared a bomb, turned 
the key which was in the lock. 
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Wrapped in a cloud of fleece lay a 
very small baby, just waking up from 
a sleep, probably drugged, for the wrap- 
pings smelt of soothing sirup. The box 
was ventilated with holes at opposite 
sides, but the lifting of the lid brought 
a rush of cold air to the little lungs, and 
produced a roar of rage. 

Every one in the house seemed to 
hear the noise, even the boy’s father, 
writing in his study at the back of the 
long hall. Soon he and a group of 
servants, male and female, bent above 
the box and the fate of its contents 
would have been decided on the spot, 
had not Ken been a spoiled, only child, 
left delicate by typhoid fever. 

The baby should not be sent to an 
orphanage, he said. Pity it was only 
a girl, but such as it was, it was his and 
he was determined to keep it. After 
a promise to bring the creature up on 
his own money—a legacy left by his 
mother—the boy was allowed to adopt 
the foundling. She was his toy, his very 
dear toy of whom he never—or seldom 
—tired. And because of the box, there 
was a choice between two names only, 
for what had been found by him at the 
bottom of it: “Hope” or “Pandora.” 
Ken, very keen on mythology just then, 
tossed up a penny. Heads, Pandora; 
tails, Hope. Heads won. 

Pandora had had a trained nurse and 
eventually a governess. She had been 
the pet of Ken and all his friends, as 
the years went on; especially Rawdon 
Wells, three years older than Ken. 

During the war she had seen Rawdon 
Wells come back after a motor smash 
at Camp Dix. He had been left slightly 
lame, and was given his discharge. 
Pandora had had to comfort him in 
dark hours when being left out of every- 
thing had seemed worse than death to 
a man of his temperament. Life had 
been grim yet passionately worth living 
in those days—till Evelyn Carroll came 
on the scene. After that, all had been 


hatefully different. 
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“I can’t find Evie anywhere!” said 
Haste. 

The girl turned with a start and saw 
him at the door. It was like waking 
from a dream. She had been so far 
away that for an instant she wondered 
where she was and what had happened; 
but in a second she remembered more 
than she wished to remember. She 
stared wide-eyed at Ken. 

“T’ve been all over the place down- 
stairs,” he went on. “It’s begun to rain 
hard, so she can’t have gone out. I 
thought she might have come back in 
here, but as she hasn’t, I suppose she 
must have gone upstairs. I i 

“Why don’t you ring and have her 
maid down?” asked Pandora. She had 
turned her eyes from Ken’s face now; 
yet she knew that he was frowning in 
a worried way. Anywhere else, it 
would be laughable for a man to worry 
because he didn’t know where his wife 
was in the house, after a few moment’s 
absence. But here 

“No, [’ll run up myself and fetch her. 
I expect she went to her room to look 
for some music that hasn’t been un- 
packed.” —~ 

Haste had forgotten his annoyance— 
it hardly amounted to anger after all— 
with Dora. Poor little thing, she 
was only a jealous, passionate child, 
with who knew what wild blood lighting 
her gypsy eyes? It was nonsense about 
her dream, of course, and that “some- 
thing more” which she couldn’t tell. 
She had wanted to come—and she was 
saving her face by making a mystery. 
Still 

He went into his own dressing room, 
where his baggage had been placed. A 
door led into the next room, and Ken 
tapped, his heart beating fast. Eve's 
room—his wife’s room! It was won- 
derful, almost too good to be true. Yet 
it was true. She must be there. In an 
instant he would hear her voice telling 
him he might come to her. 

No answer followed his tap. He 
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knocked again. Silence at first, then 
a sharp sound as of a piece of furniture 
falling. Haste flung the door wide open 
and looked into a beautiful, brightly 
lighted room. 

Evelyn was not there. No one was 
there; but near a great oriel window a 
chair lay on the polished floor. 

Ken tried to laugh, ashamed of him- 
self because an old superstition had got 
on his nerves. Evelyn must be hiding 
from him behind the half-drawn cur- 
tains of wonderful Spanish brocade. 
He walked straight across the room and 
jerked back the heavy folds of silk. A 
woman gave a shamed, choked cry and 
resigned herself to being caught. 

“Miss Gillett!” Haste almost gasped. 

She stepped out of the embrasure, 
making the best of the inevitable, a 
handsome young woman of about twen- 
ty-eight, tall and of strong physique, 
aquiline of feature, with eyes that were 
remarkable rather than beautiful. 
Though her thick, straight hair and 
brows were black, the eyes were so pale 
a blue that they looked white, darkly 
rimmed. This and the classic cut of 
nose, mouth and chin, gave her an odd 
resemblance to a statue come alive. 

Color streaming over her pale face, 
she smiled, and showed teeth almost too 
perfect. “I’m not a thief,” she said un- 
steadily. “I beg your pardon for being 
in your wife’s room; I’ve no right to 
be here, of course. Yet I have a right 
to come to Hidden Hall. If I’ve never 
told you, it—it was through false pride. 
My mother is Mr, Wells’ housekeeper. 
He knows, but he keeps his mouth shut 
—even with his best friends—about his 
own and other people’s affairs. I—lI 
came down to see my mother, and—well, 
you can guess why I chose just this 
time! You can guess why I was 


tempted—drawn—compelled—to look at 
—your wife’s room.” 

“I'd rather not guess,” Ken said hur- 
riedly. 

Frances Gillett’s flush faded and left 





her sickly white. Her eyes flashed, 
“Well,” she said chokingly, “you don’t 
need to guess. We've gone all through 
that. So much the worse for me. So 
much the better for Miss Carroll—I 
mean Mrs. Haste! I thought there was 
no harm in coming for a peep—to tor- 
ture myself—when no one was here. 
But when I heard you knock I P 

“But some one was here,’ Haste 
broke in. “My wife. She must have 
been. She’s nowhere else. I’m looking 
for her.” 

A curious expression suddenly made 
Frances Gillett seem years older. Dur- 
ing the war she had nursed Captain 
Kennedy Haste back to health after a - 
dangerous wound and had certainly 
helped to save his life. He had been 
grateful, and had told her so—unfor- 
tunately, because his words had opened 
the floodgates of a secret, passionate 
heart. There had been a scene which 
left his nerves raw; but he would not 
have been a man with red blood in his 
veins if he had not kept a certain ten- 
derness for the strong, hard, brave girl 
who loved him. He had reproached 
Evelyn once for saying that Miss Gillett 
had a cruel face, but now suddenly he 
thought the same. 

“T hope the history of this house isn’t 
going to repeat itself!” she said. 

A wave of anger swept over Haste. 
He felt that he hated the woman. He 
knew she would be glad if Evelyn were 
dead. 

In a rage, he pulled the old-fashioned 
bell rope again and again. Miss Gillett 
rushed from the room, and when a maid 
came running, he was alone. 

The servant stared at him, frightened. 

“Call Mrs. Haste’s maid,” he said. “I 
must speak to her. Quick, please!” 

He felt that he could not bear the 
suspense; for suddenly it had become 
actual suspense. He was afraid—icily 
afraid of something—he could not have 
told what. 

Ken stood still, waiting, in the room 
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where Evelyn’s pretty things were al- 
ready scattered about; her mono- 
grammed gold toilet things on the dress- 
ing table, a film of white lace and a soft 
fluff of pink chiffon and silk on the bed, 
which must be a fairylike nightie, and a 
robe de chambre. 

“Good Heaven, if anything has hap- 
pened to her in this hateful place!” he 
muttered, half aloud. Then footsteps 
came hurrying along outside the door; 
and somewhere in the distance a woman 
screamed, 


CHAPTER ITI. 


MARKED IN CRIMSON. 


HE sound of the scream released in 

Haste’s being some force which 

his will had kept pent up. It was as if 

the power of a cataract had broken 
through vast thicknesses of ice. 

Ken had not let himself acknowledge 
that he was actually afraid. Then sud- 
denly he was overwhelmed with fear, 
sickened by it. 

Something horrible had happened to 
Evelyn! That scream said so. What- 
ever it was, had been discovered, and 
some woman had cried out. He dreaded 
to know the truth, yet he felt that he 
must learn it at once, lest his heart burst. 
Flinging open the door, he met Evelyn’s 
maid. It must have been her footsteps 
which had come running along the hall. 

“Oh, Josephine!” he heard himself 
say, wondering vaguely that he had a 
voice left. “Then it wasn’t you who 
screamed °” 

“No, monsieur,” the Frenchwoman 
panted. “I—I do not know 
screamed. I came quickly from below. 
We were dining. Mademoiselle— 
I mean madame—she is not ill?” 

“Great Scott! Is there nobody who 
can tell me anything!” groaned Haste 
and rushed away without answering the 
question. 

He thought—so far as he was capa- 
ble of thinking—that the sound of the 


who 


scream had come from the floor below 
and he dashed downstairs, two steps at 
a time. Yes, he was right. A woman 
was in hysterics, jabbering between sobs 
and gaspings for breath. A man’s voice 
and a girl’s mingled in trying to soothe 
her. The girl’s voice was Dora’s. The 
man’s he did not recognize, nor did he 
trouble his mind with the effort to do so, 

Like a sfeepwalker beginning to wake, 
he wandered on past the dining room, 
where he and Evelyn had talked to- 
gether so happily a little whike—only a 
little while and went into the 
music room adjoining. It was empty, 
but a door that he had not seen in the 
paneling was open. There was a light 
beyond—and the voices. 

“Oh, I knew—I knew something 
would happen! I didn’t want them to 
come here!” the wailing woman 
moaned. 

“Do be silent. You're making a fool 
of yourself!” Pandora said sharply. “It 
may not be——” 

Kennedy Haste felt as if a hand 
gripped his throat as he walked through 
that deep doorway in the thick, old 
wall. 

The room on the other side was small, 
octagonal in shape, and hung with tap- 
estry. He had never seen it before, but 
he hardly thought of this. His eyes 
went straight to a group huddled to- 
gether close to the opposite wall. Above 
their heads, tapestry faces 
smirked against a dim background of 
old greens and blues. Pandora was 
there with the magnificent Italian butler, 
and a woman of middle age whom 
Haste had never previously seen. 

“What are you talking about?’ he 
heard himself demand roughly. 

All three turned with a start of sur- 
prise. They had been too deeply ab- 
sorbed to hear him coming, and evi- 
dently their nerves had suffered a severe 
shock. 

It was Pandora who answered; but 
it was at the woman Haste looked. He 


ago, 


classic 
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hardly saw the girl, or the dignified old 
man with the dark Italian brows and 
silver hair. The panic fear on the 
woman’s pale face fascinated him. She 
stared with wide-open, black eyes into 
his, as if stricken by the sound of his 
voice. 

“Who are you?” he asked sharply. 

The woman’s lips parted, but she ap- 
peared unable to answer. 

Pandora spoke for her. 
Mrs. Gillett,’ she explained. “Mr. 
Well’s housekeeper—Frances Gillett’s 
mother, The butler—Marianti—found 
this panel in the wall pushed back, be- 
tween the music room and this one— 
the Tapestry Boudoir, I think it’s called. 
That surprised him because—because it 
isn’t a door any one knew about. Then 
he saw something here on the floor. 
And—and he thought he ought to call 
Mrs. Gillett. He’s new to the house, 
and i 

“What did he see ?” 
the halting explanation. 

He took a step nearer, but Pandora 
almost flung herself upon him, pushing 
him back with both hands on his chest. 
“Don’t come, Ken!” she cried. ‘Not 
now—not suddenly, like this!” 

Haste swung the girl off her feet and 
set her behind him. Instantly and re- 
spectfully, the butler made way for his 
master’s guest. 

On the polished floor, close to the 
wall, was a man’s footprint, clearly 
marked in liquid red. There were also 
a few crimson drops sprinkled near, as 
if they had dripped from a wound; for 
the red fluid was certainly blood. 

“Oh, I wish I hadn’t seen it!” sobbed 
the older woman. “It was cruel to 
bring me here to look at such horrors !” 

Haste gave her one glance. Strange, 
if she were Rawdon Wells’ housekeeper, 
that he had never before had a glimpse 
of her. For, prior to his engagement to 
Evelyn, he had frequently come down 
for week-ends at Hidden Hall. There 
had been an old housekeeper in those 


“This is 


Ken broke in on 


days, a relic of Rawdon’s father’s 
time. 

Suspiciously Ken told himself that 
there was mystery about this nervous, 
haunted-looking creature—who must 
have been a beauty once. And Frances 
Gillett was her daughter! Why should 
the two have schemed to get a footing 
in this house before the wedding—for 
they must have schemed. Could their 
plan have any connection? The thought 
broke before the rush of another, more 
insistent. This was the room—this 
Tapestry Boudoir—whence the tragic 
bride of Hidden Hall had vanished, 
years and years ago, in old Colonial 
days! 

“There must be a concealed door be- 
hind the tapestry just here,” he said; 
“or that footprint wouldn’t be where it 
is, close to the wall.” 

“It is so, | was thinking, sare,” ven- 
tured Marianti, the butler, in under- 
standable English, though with a strong 
accent. “I send for ze ‘ousekeeper, 
madame, ‘ere, because she know if zare 
is a secret way out of zis room.” 

“T know nothing of the kind!” ex- 
claimed Mrs, Gillett and, turning again 
to Haste, she added: “I’ve been here 
only a few months. Mr. Wells was 
acquainted with my family. When his 
old housekeeper had to retire on ac- 
count of her age, he engaged me——” 

“What does all that matter?” Haste 
cut in desperately. “There must be a 
door here, I tell you! I’m going to find 
it. There’s no use now trying to keep 
back the truth from any one. My wife 
has disappeared—not of her own ac- 
cord. Something has happened to her. 
There’s,been foul play x 

“Don't say that, Ken!” 
begged. “You can’t be sure. 
be playing you a trick x 

“You'd not dream that Evelyn would 
do such a cruel thing, if you’d ever liked 
her or done her justice,” Haste re- 
proached the girl bitterly. 

“If ze gentleman permit me, I help 


Pandora 


She may 
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’im look for ze door be’ind ze tapestry,” 
the butler quietly said. “I came from a 
great ‘ouse in Italy, sare, famous ‘ouse 
wiz many secret tings hidden. I| ’ave 
experience.” 

“Help me, then, for Heaven’s sake,” 
Haste said. He felt a vague impulse 
of gratitude to the handsome old man, 
who seemed to him at that dreadful 
moment the one intelligent, dependable 
person at hand. 

Between the wide panels of tapestry 
which covered the whole wall of the 
octagonal room—save for the two win- 
dows and one door set in oak—ran nar- 
row strips of the ancient wood, beauti- 
fully carved, dividing the sections. Two 
of the latter were occupied by long and 
exquisite windows, with leaded glass 
like delicately set jewels, and one by a 
door, carved to match the strips .of oak 
between the sections. All the rest was 
antique tapestry. Ken watched the 
Italian as he began running his fingers 
lightly yet purposefully over the carved 
fruits and flowers, and quaint, gargoyle- 
like faces on the strip of oak nearest the 
footprint. 

“It must be here, some spring, some 
catch,” he muttered in his native tongue, 
forgetting in his excitement the ac- 
quired language of which he was proud. 

“It is hard to find, yes, because if it 
were not, everybody would discover it, 
and there would be no secret to puzzle 
people all these years. But I shall find 
it—with patience.” 

Haste had been a close friend of Raw- 
don Wells for too many years not to 
have picked up a little Italian. He un- 
derstood the old man’s mutterings and 
hung upon his words with geowing 
trust. 

“Ah!” Marianti cried suddenly. 

As he spoke, a strange thing hap- 
pened. He must—perhaps inadvert- 
ently at the last—have touched the 
spring he groped for. The tapestry 
panel in front of which was the foot- 
print began to move out from the wall 


after the manner of an awning, remain- 
ing fast at the top, but protruding more 
and more from the base so that, as the 
butler continued to press a carved acorn 
which controlled it, the tapestry rose 
higher than the watchers’ heads, being 
held up on either side by a thin metal 
support. An acrid smell of dust came 
to Haste’s nostrils, but even at that in- 
stant of strong emotion, it flashed 
through his brain that there should have 
been more dust. Evidently this secret 
exit had been used more than once of 
late. 

The tapestry was lined with canvas, 
darkened by age, and underneath, in oak 
much paler than the rest, because not 
exposed to air or light, was a low door 
—an _ evil-looking, sinister door it 
seemed to Haste. 

“Ah, zare is more of it!” gasped the 
Italian, poking his white head forward 
beneath the shadow of the sloping tap- 
estry. ‘See, sare! It is what I expect.” 

“More of—what?” stammered Haste, 
but he guessed the answer before it 
came. 

“Blood, sare!” said Marianti, making 
room for Haste by his side. 

He was right. On the oak, close to 
and all over the visible spring which 
was a substitute for a doorknob, was 
the mark in red of a hand—thumb, four 
fingers, and the outer cushions of the 
palm. 

“Zis ought not be touched, sare,” the 
old man went on. “Eet is for ze police. 
Zay can tell ‘i 

“But it must be touched!” Ken cut in. 
“We'll avoid destroying the traces if we 
can, but I’ve got to open that door and 
see what’s on the other side!” 

The butler stood respectfully aside. 
Ken pressed the spring, vaguely con- 
scious that other servants had come to 
the door of the octagonal room and 
were standing crowded together in 
awed silence on the threshold. Evelyn’s 
maid, Josephine, was there; and over 
the shoulders of the huddled woman, 
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appeared the head of a taller woman— 
Frances Gillett. 

Ken had not realized that strength had 
gone out of him, until he tried to push 
that spring imbedded in a depression 
halfway up the secret door; but his arm 
was shaking, and his hand was clumsily 
stiff, as if frozen. He turned deathly 
faint for the first time in his life. 

[he spring yielded. The door slid 
back into the wall, showing a recess and 
a circular stone stairway leading down 
into darkness. 

“I vill get candles, sare,” offered 
Marianti. ‘One of zose silver candel- 
abra from ze dinner table ig 

“Wait!” broke in Haste. ‘“What’s 
He was peering into the dimness 
of the wall recess. “Some one seems to 
have installed electricity here.” He 
pressed a button and, to the surprise of 
those who looked on, flooded the stair- 
case with light. 

It was then that vague suspicion be- 
came certainty in his mind. Who could 
have had electric light put into this hid- 
den place, except the master of the 
house who knew its secrets—Rawdon 
Weils, the man who had loved Eve and 
had implored her to spend her honey- 
moon under his roof? 

Rawdon was supposed now to be in 
New York waiting for the ship on which 
he would sail early to-morrow morning 
for England; but with a rush of black 
hatred, Ken told himself that the pro- 
posed trip was a ruse. Heaven knew 
how long Wells must have been plan- 
ning this coup! But clever as he thought 
himself, he hadn’t covered his tracks. 
What about the finger marks and the 
footprints ? 

“Shall I go down wiz you, sare?” 
asked Marianti. 

Haste did not answer, did not even 

He began to descend the circular 
Staircase. The butler hesitated for an 
instant and then followed. 

Miss Gillett had pushed past 
servants and come into the room. 


this ?” 


the 
She 
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stood by her mother and slipped an arm 
round the waist of the shivering woman. 

“Oh, I felt—I felt that something 
would happen if they came here!” 
moaned the housekeeper. “You know 
what I have seen!” 

“Shut up!’ Frances whispered 
sharply. ‘‘They’re all listening.” 

She threw a glance at Pandora Haste, 
for Pandora disliked her and she dis- 
liked Pandora; but the girl was staring 
at the red footprint on the floor as if 
hypnotized. She had not heard that 
speech of the housekeeper’s, and she had 
told nobody yet of the handkerchief she 
had found, with the strange odor on it, 
mingling with Evelyn’s own perfume. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE TOUCH OF ROSE. 


At the foot of the circular stairs was 

a door. Haste opened it, and saw 
a passage of undistinguishable length. 
It was dark, but another electric button 
at the entrance flooded the place with 
light, showing walls, floor, and roof of 
stone. All was very clean, and there 
was apparently no lack of ventilation. 
Haste walked on for a dozen yards, his 
shoulders touching the sides of the cor- 
ridor, which must, he thought, have been 
built into the immense thickness of the 
house wall. At the end was a third 
door. This also was operated by a 
spring. Haste pressed and, the door 
sliding back, he stood on the threshold 
of a brightly lit room. 

A man turned at the click of the 
spring, and the two stared into each 
other’s eyes. 

“Good heavens, Rawdon Wells!” Ken 
cried. “You here?” 

“Why not?” the other challenged. 
“This is my laboratory.” 

“You were supposed to be on board 
ship, sailing for England,” Haste said 
dully. 

“T beg your pardon,” Wells answered. 
“My ship doesn’t sail till to-morrow. I 
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shall be aboard her in time. I have my 
car and I’m just ready to start.” 

He had apparently thrown off his first 
annoyance at the sudden intrusion of 
his friend. His face relaxed—an ex- 
tremely handsome dark face, with eagle 
features and splendid brown eyes under 
long, arched brows that dreamily con- 
tradicted the fierce energy of other fea- 
tures. He smiled a very pleasant dis- 
arming smile, but it did not disarm 
Haste, who continued to stare and 
frown. 

“You'll not start till you’ve shown me 
where my wife is, and I’ve made sure 
no harm has come to her,” Ken said. 
“What have you done with Evelyn?” 

“What have I done with Evelyn?” 
Rawdon Wells echoed, utter blankness 
on his face, “I don’t know what you 
mean !”’ 

Haste had spoken from the threshold. 
Now he walked into the room. He had 
always been curious about Wells’ lab- 
oratory, which was never shown to any 
one, even intimate friends like himself; 
but now he entered unseeingly, hardly 
aware, despite all the paraphernalia of 
the chemist, that he was in a laboratory. 
His nostrils, however, noted a peculiar 
odor of burning, as he strode in and 
stopped close to Wells. 

“You do know what I mean,” he said; 
“there’s no use pretending. The whole 
thing’s been a monstrous plot. You in- 
vited us here—you almost insisted on 
lending your house—just for this.” 

Wells’ face hardened. ‘Just 
what ?” 

“IT ask again—what have you done 
with Evelyn? Tell me the truth, or by 
Heaven, I’ll choke it out of you!” 

“Ken, you’re mad!” cried the other. 
“You can choke nothing out of me. 
Two can play at the choking game, if it 
comes to that, but we’re not fools, so 
why should we? I tell you I haven't 
seen Evelyn since the wedding. I mo- 
tored down here, because i 

“Ah! Why?” 


for 
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“Because I had business—something 
to clear up before leaving.” 

“Yet you let every one believe you 
were going straight to the pier!” 

“There’s nothing in that. Whether I 
went straight to the pier or came down 
to my own house was my affair.” 

“While the house was lent to us, it 
was ours. But all that’s piffle! I know 
you've got Evelyn hidden somewhere. 
Whether it’s just a ghastly practical joke 
you're playing, or whether you’ve done 
away with her because she was mine, 
not yours, I don’t know yet, but I will 
know! We found a footprint in blood 
which led us to the secret door behind 
the tapestry—and then red finger marks, 
not dry yet. You fiend, if you've killed 
her “ 

Rawdon Wells’ 
seemed to fade. 

“You believe such a thing of me!” he 
broke out. “I thought we _ were 
friends?” 

“So did I; but now I know we're 
enemies.” 

“Very well,” the other said, “the foot- 
print you speak of isn’t mine, nor are 
the finger marks. I'd die a hundred 
deaths sooner than hurt a hair of Eve- 
lyn’s head. If harm’s come to her in 
this house—I won’t take anything of the 
sort for granted yet—it’s as much a 
mystery to me as to you, and whether 
we're to be friends or enemies, you're 
bound to give me the benefit of the 
doubt.” 

“The benefit of the doubt!” Haste 
bitterly echoed. 

With no other answer he walked 
about the room, examining everything, 
looking with mingled fear and eager- 
ness for any sign that Evelyn had been 
brought into the laboratory, living or 
dead. Suddenly he sprang forward 
with a cry. 

“Her handkerchief!” he announced, 
snatching up a bit of cambric and lace. 

It had lain on a table, where Wells 
had flung his hat and gloves, and placed 


tanned olive skin 
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several packets of papers besides a legal- 
looking tin box; and it was at this table 
that Rawdon had been standing when 
Haste burst into the room. 

“Her monogram!” he said, “and even 
without that I’d know it was Evelyn’s 
by the perfume. It’s the scent she al- 
Ways uses.” 

“It is her handkerchief, | grant you,” 
Rawdon admitted; ‘‘but I stole it when 
I said good-by to her after her mar- 
riage with you to-day, Ken. It was to 
be a souvenir—the only one I have of 
her—except a few memories.” 

“Rot!” Ken flung at him. “You ex- 
pect me to believe that? You shall not 
leave this house, Wells. You shall not 
sail for England. I’m going to phone 
to the local police, and to New York 
to the Sherwin Agency—unless I find 
Eve alive and well within the next fif- 
teen minutes. The detectives will know 
whether those marks up above are made 
by your foot and your fingers—and 
whether that—that red stuff is human 
blood.” 

“That’s exactly what I would sug- 
gest,’ said Rawdon Wells, speaking 
more quietly as he got himself under 
control. “If you don’t find Eve within 
the next few minutes, you should cer- 
tainly call in the police and notify the 
Sherwins. They’re about the best de- 
tectives you can engage. As it’s my 
house and I invited you both here, I 
should insist on your doing that, even 
if you didn’t wish it yourself. Of 
course, if she’s not found, I shan’t 
dream of sailing; but she will be found. 
The days of dreadful happenings in this 
house are over a century or more ago, 
if there ever were any except in legend. 
There’s nothing mysterious about the 
place now, and ; 

“You say that, when I’ve just broken 
into your laboratory—which you’d never 
let any one see—broken in through a 
secret door, coming down a secret stair- 
Way !” 

“Many old houses—especially those 


dating from Colonial times—have secret 
passages and rooms,” said Wells. “It 
has amused me to utilize this old cellar, 
but there’s another way down to the 
laboratory, quite open and frank 5 

“What do I care? Don’t let’s stand 
arguing.” Ken cut him short. “I'll do 
what you ask. I’ll give you the ‘benefit 
of the doubt’—for fifteen minutes. But 
what about the blood?” 

“T don’t know. I can’t form a theory 
yet,” Wells said. “Perhaps it isn’t 
blood.” 

“T pray Heaven it’s not; but it almost 
certainly is!” Haste groaned. “Come 
up with me. I warn you, Wells, I don’t 
mean to let you out of my sight for an 
instant.” 

“I don’t ask you to—I don’t wish it,” 
answered Rawdon, but he was pale, and 
his eyes showed trouble—guilt perhaps, 
or so Haste judged. 

As if to prove the truth of his asser- 
tion, the master of the house led his 
guest—what a mockery the word 
seemed !—up to the ground floor by an- 
other way. 

As he had said, there was nothing 
hidden about it. A door led from the 
laboratory into an antechamber and 
thence to a large open cellar. There, 
everyday objects could be seen in the 
electric light which Wells switched on; 
a huge modern furnace for the central 
heating which he had installed ; big com- 
partments for storing wood and coal; an 
apparatus for heating baths; doors 
labeled ‘‘Wine” and “Mineral Waters ;” 
stone stairways leading in different di- 
rections. All appeared commonplace 
and comfortable, except for one detail. 
Though the month was July and the 
weather warm, there was a furious fire 
in the furnace, evidently not long kin- 
dled, for it was here apparently that the 
very peculiar smoke and odor of burn- 
ing had originated. A frightful thought 
shot through Haste’s brain and turned 
him sick. As Wells led the way to the 
farthest staircase, he turned and rushed 
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back to fling open the furnace door. 
His hand was scorched by the hot iron 
of the handle, and involuntarily he 
flinched from the fiery blast which al- 
most seared his eyeballs. 

The heat was intolerable and seemed 
to be generated by masses of indescrib- 
able stuff which had been heaped within, 
on a bed of coal and wood. 

“What have you been burning here?” 
Haste demanded. 

Wells turned at the foot of the stairs, 
“Oh, odds and ends!” he said. 

“Odds and ends!” echoed Ken. “I 
can see some great bundle on the fire, 
like a shadow in the red. There’s a 
smell like burning leather.” 

“That’s just what it is,” Wells an- 
swered quickly. “I shoved in a leather 
bag full of letters and all sorts of 
things.” 

Kennedy Haste made no answer, but 
his heart was sick, and his throat ached 
with the dumbness of his horror, his 
fear that could find no words. He 
closed the door of the furnace, for noth- 
ing could be touched or clearly seen 
within the sea of flame; but on the floor 
close by, something attracted his atten- 
tion, almost as if a ghostly finger had 
tapped him on the shoulder and then 
ointed down. 

A small pink object, rather like a 
faded rose, lay on the gray flagging. 
He stooped quickly and picked.it up; a 
bit of coral satin ribbon it was, with a 
few loops of crystal bead fringe at- 
tached to one end. The other end was 
jaggedly charred. 

Evidently some garment to which it 
was attached had been stuffed into the 
furnace, and this little piece of ribbon 
had hung outside the shut door. When 
the rest had burned up, it had dropped, 
or else it had fallen when Ken opened 
the furnace to look in. 

Deathly cold despite the heat, Haste 
recalled Evelyn in the dress she had 
worn for dinner. He was not a man 
who noticed or could describe a 
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woman’s clothes at all accurately; yet 
he knew that Eve had been in white, 
with tulle sleeves that had floated out 
like an angel’s wings as she moved. But 
hadn’t there been something pink about 
the dress? Pink was Evelyn’s favorite 
color. Nearly always she contrived to 
have a touch of rose about her things, 
and that intoxicating perfume of hers 
was like roses on a hot summer night 
under the moon—roses with an Oriental 
spice and lusciousness. 

What had been the 
night? Oh, a sash! 

Yes, she had had a soft pink sash 
swathed round her waist, with a rose 
stuck in it. The man’s head reeled gid- 
dily as he thought of her loveliness— 
and that she was lost to him. He be- 
lieved that to be so now—that she was 
lost. Only an hour ago—less—she had 
smiled at him as she slipped through 
the door on her way to the music room. 
His heart had almost burst with joy 
at the thought that she was his. Now 
she had gone, never to come back— 
gone where he could not follow this side 
of the grave. -He would never see her 
in this world again. 

The thought that Rawdon Wells had 
robbed him of her—killed her cruelly 
and deliberately in this sinister house— 
was so strong that Haste could hardly 
restrain himself. He had loved Raw- 
don once, admired him beyond all other 
men, but now he hated his friend of 
other days so hotly that it was all he 
could do not to spring on him, seize 
him from behind, and beat his brains 
out on the stone floor, 

Something, however, restrained him. 
Possibly it was Rawdon’s limp which 
once, in so splendid a specimen of man- 
hood had seemed horribly pathetic to 
Ken, or possibly it was the recollection 
of Wells’ words, “Give me the benefit 
of the doubt.” 

He had promised to give that benetit, 
and he would keep his word—for a 
little while yet. Indeed, as his head 


rose-touch to- 











cleared, Ken realized that nothing would 
be gained at this stage by killing Raw- 
don Wells. It wasn’t certain—not quite 
certain yet!—that he had caused Eve 
to disappear, though circumstantial evi- 
dence of many kinds gathered thickly 
round him. 

If Haste killed Rawdon Wells he 
would be put in prison and could not 
work at unraveling the mystery. That 
yas the most important thing of all at 
present—to be free! 

Without a word he slipped into his 
pocket the charred bit of pink satin rib- 
bon, with its tag of gay, glittering 
fringe, and followed Rawdon upstairs. 

There was just one consolation, he 
told himself. Wells could not escape. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FURNACE. 
HE stairs led into a long, stone-paved 
corridor which branched off from 
the main hall, but which could be left 
or entered by a door that opened into 
an exterior court, known as the “Dutch 
Tree Court.” Rawdon Wells, no 
doubt, had a key to this door, Haste re- 
flected, and could easily have let himself 
in, to go down to his laboratory, unseen 
by the servants. He could then have 
come up by the secret way, and reached 
the music room while Evelyn was play- 
ing 
Afterward—but Ken tried not to 
think yet what might have happened 
afterward. He had not seen the hand- 
kerchief which Pandora had picked up 
near the piano. He knew nothing of 
that, nor of the odd odor which min- 
gled on it with Evelyn’s perfume. He 
knew only of the handkerchief he had 
Rawdon Wells’ laboratory. 
Otherwise, the strangeness of the fact 
that Evelyn should drop two handker- 
chiefs, one after another, might have 
puzzled him. 
“Now [ want 
Police station at 


2E—ps 


found in 


phone to the 
you sug- 


you to 
Ardry, as 
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gested,” Rawdon said. “Unless you'd 
preter to have me do it. Or will you 
wait umtil we've gone through the whole 
house and grounds?” 

“T'll do it myself, thank you,” an- 
swered Haste; “and I won’t wait for 
any further search before phoning— 
though search shall be made, of course. 
I’m too sure now that nothing good will 
come of it, to risk longer delay in get- 
ting the police.” 

As he spoke, he kept his eyes upon 
the other’s face. It had become hard 
as a classic mask and did not change. 

“The local police won't feel them- 
selves equal to this,” Rawdon said; “yet 
they’d think themselves insulted if you 
without 


1 


brought in private detectives 

consulting them. You may as well make 
the concession. It won’t cause any real 
delay. The minute word reaches Ser- 
geant Anson of what has happened 


here, he'll get cold feet. They stand a 


good deal in awe of Hidden Hall at 
Ardry.” 

Wells spoke ir 
way, as if he 
tl Haste knew he 


queer, impersonal 


were outside the case, 
must be aware 


least, 


hough 
that the 
against him. 

“Perhap he 
sleeve,” Ken 
“Maybe he’s so angry at my suspecting 
him that he’ll spring the surprise only 
when the police come. There may be 
‘ret of the house—some trap 
Evelyn’s faller fatal. Rawe 
don may know it’s going to turn out all 
right at last.” 

Wells opened a door at the end of the 
corridor, and the two men found them- 
selves in the great hall. Haste realized 
then how short a time he had been gone, 
for the same group of servants still 
crowded-round the door of the music 
At sight of him they backed 


evidence, at was all 


has some card up his 
hopefully 


thought 


some se 
into—not 


room. 
away, and their faces betrayed such in- 
tense surprise at seeing Wells, that it 
was clear none knew of his presence. 
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Then Pandora ran out into the hall, and 
gave a little cry as she saw Wells. 

“T—so you haven’t gone to Engkind!” 
she stammered, interrupting herself and 
cutting short some sentence she had de- 
cided not to utter. 

“Ken thinks I’ve kidnaped Evelyn,” 
Rawdon answered, with a kind of de- 
fiance. “Or else—that I’ve killed her.” 

“Don’t say such things!” the girl 
begged. 

“Why not? He'll be saying them to 
the police soon,” Wells prophesied. 

“The police!” Pandora almost whis- 
pered the words. 

“Unless you've found out something 
while I was gone,” Ken anxiously sug- 


gested. 
“No,” she said; “we’ve found out 
nothing. Only—Mrs. Gillett has been 


telling us about ghosts—terrible ghosts 
here at the Hall.” 

Ken turned away to go to the tele- 
phone, which was in the library. It 
struck him that Pandora had seemed 
more distressed than surprised to see 
Rawdon. Could she possibly have 
known that he intended coming to Hid- 
den Hall to-night? She had known 
something which she hadn’t wished to 
tell. Her obstinate determination to 
follow him—Ken—to Hidden Hall was 
connected with that mysterious “some- 
thing.”’ 

“She'll be obliged to give up all she 
knows to the police,” he thought rather 
grimly, as he looked for the number 
he wanted. “If any one in this house 
has a secret, it’s bound to come out.” 

Ardry, the nearest village—which 
called itself a town—was about four 
miles from Hidden Hall; but in less than 
half an hour a sergeant of police and 
two constables had rumbled up to the 
door of the Hall in a small old-fash- 
ioned motor car. Meanwhile, a thor- 


ough search of the house had been made 
and, as far as possible, of the grounds; 
that is, the lawns and gardens, the vari- 
ous summer houses, even the stables, 
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the new garage, and the two very old 
cottages of lodge keepers. There was 
no trace of Evelyn anywhere. She 
might have been touched by some fairy 
wand and suddenly made invisible. 

Haste had meant to accuse Rawdon 
Wells in fierce, direct words the mo- 
ment the police arrived, but somehow 
he did not. He hardly knew why, un- 
less those words “the benefit of the 
doubt” were still ringing in his ears, 
The time for doubt seemed to have 
gone; but after all, Rawdon couldn't get 
away save by killing himself, with one 
of his own wonderful poisons perhaps, 
so let the police find out the truth by 
questioning every one in turn. That 
would be fair, and it would amount to 
the same thing in the end. 

Wells was inclined to keep to the 
background and let Haste play master 
of the house, but Sergeant Anson could 
not understand that line of proceeding. 
The Wells family was highly esteemed 
in Ardry, and just because Rawdon had 
lent his house to a honeymoon couple, 
Anson wasn’t going to have a stranger 
acting as spokesman with him, in Raw- 
don’s place. 

“T shall be obliged, sir, if you’ll come 
too,” he said, when Wells curtly pro- 
posed that Haste should explain matters 
in the library, unembarrassed by his 
host’s presence. 

“But, sergeant, he accuses me of a 
great crime,” Wells explained. “And 
sO ; , 





“As far as I’m concerned, it doesn’t 
matter whether you're present or ab- 
sent,” Ken broke in. “I can’t say more 
than I’ve said to you already.” 

Rawdon shrugged his shoulders as he 
walked into the library with the ser- 
geant of police and the man who had 
once been his best friend. He listened 
quietly to the questions and answers, 
heard all Ken’s hastily built-up theory 
of a deliberate plot for revenge against 
a successful rival, and showed no emo- 
tion whatever, until Ken produced the 














piece of half-burnt pink ribbon with the 
crystal fringe. Then he flushed a dark 
red and bit his lip. 

“You suspect Mr. Rawdon Wells of 
—as you might say—luring the lady to 
his house and murdering her on her 
wedding night?” Anson summed up, 
glowering at Haste. “Killing her some- 
how or other while she was playing on 
the piano in the music room, with you 
in the next room, and both doors open; 
then taking the body by a secret way 
down to the cellar, and burning it in the 
furnace where he'd lighted a huge fire 
on purpose; he thinking to escape in his 
own motor car to New York, without 
any one believing—if all had gone well 
—that he’d been near the place?” 

“Yes, roughly, that expresses what I 
suspect,” Ken answered with dull ob- 
stinacy. “My wife’s disappearance— 
the blood marks—her handkerchief in 
the laboratory—this bit of charred silk 
—the great furnace fire on a July night 
—Mr. Wells’ refusal to explain his 
presence here, and his evasive answers 
about what he had burned—everything 
points to one horrible conclusion i 

“Because Mr. Wells gave evasive an- 
swers to you, sir, is no reason why he 
should to me,” said Anson; “though’— 
turning to Wells—“I’m bound to warn 
you, sir, that anything you may 
say 

“Oh, I know all that stuff, sergeant,” 
Wells cut in. “And I’m not going to 
say anything except this. I didn’t kid- 
nap Mrs. Haste. I didn’t murder her. 
[ haven't seen her since the wedding. 
[ had no intention of coming down to 
the Hall when I invited her and Mr. 
Haste to spend their honeymoon here. 
The business that brought me cropped 
up later. It was important—but en- 
tirely private—didn’t concern Mr. or 
Mrs. Haste in the least. The things I 
burnt in the furnace were connected 
with my business, but not with the 
Hastes. I’ve already explained that I 
brought the bride’s handkerchief away 
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with me as a souvenir. Not much harm 
in that! I haven’t yet seen the foot- 
print and finger marks in the music 
room near the secret door, but there’s 
one thing certain about them; they’re 
not mine, and the sooner I can prove 
that the better I shall be pleased.” 

The footprint can be tested at once, 





sir,” said Anson. ‘‘As for the finger 
marks, they'll require an expert. I—I’m 
not sure we have any one com- 
petent x 


“You'll phone to the Sherwin people, 
I hope, immediately.” Ken cut him 
short. ‘“There’s not a second to waste. 
| hope to Heaven that by this time one 
of your men has—has looked to the 
furnace—has found out——” He 
stammered and broke down. 

“That is being attended to, sir,” An- 
son replied sympathetically enough; yet 
he was almost involuntarily watching 
Rawdon ells as if for a lead. 

from the story Haste had poured out, 
suspicion against Wells, whom Anson 
held in high esteem—appeared hideously 
well founded. The sergeant knew that 
there was, and had been for genera- 
tions, a “wild streak” in the men of the 
Wells family. More than once, strange, 
mysterious tragedies had happened in 
the old house. Rawdon’s mother had 
been an Italian, very beautifui, but of 
a passionate temper which had not made 
for happiness; and to-night was not the 
first time Anson had heard that Raw- 
don Wells was desperately in love with 
Miss Evelyn Carroll. 

Gossip had reached Ardry, where 
every one was interested in the Wells 
family’s affairs. People had talked. 
They had been sorry for Rawdon, It 
was supposed that his suddenly-ar- 
ranged trip to England was for the pur- 
pose of forgetting; but to forget would 
be difficult for a man of his type. [ver 
since he was a boy Rawdon Wells had 
felt deeply and taken things hard. 

Anson knew his duty to the public 
as its servant. All the same, he didn’t 
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much like the job of bringing the Sher- 
win Detective Agency into the business. 
These fellows wouldn’t care whether 
they found evidence to prove Rawdon 
guilty, or some one else. All they would 
think of was the case! 

Rawdon saw what was in the man’s 
mind and smiled rather bitterly. “‘I, 
too, hope you'll phone the Sherwin’s,” 
he said. 

“I will use the telephone if you'll per- 
mit me,” said Anson, vaguely addressing 
both men. “I'll phone our place and 
get them to call up the Sherwin office. 
It’s late now—after eleven—but there'll 
probably be a detective down—a finger- 
print expert and all that—first. thing 
to-morrow.” 

“Now for that footprint,’ Rawdon 
said, when Anson had finished telephon- 
ing. “I suppose I’m intelligent enough, 
if I’d stained my shoes with blood, to 
burn them in that furnace fire, and 
change to another pair; but I’m waiting 
and anxious to measure those I| have on, 
or any others in my wardrobe upstairs, 
with the print in the music room.” 

“Very well, sir, I was going to sug- 
gest that,” replied Anson uneasily. “I 
can take the depositions of the other 
members of the household later. This 
is—er—important.” 
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He opened the door of the library, 
just in time to collide with one of his 
own constables, 

“Beg pardon, sir!” exclaimed the 
man, respectfully dodging his superior, 
“I’ve finished my examination of the 
contents of the furnace.” 

“Well, what’s the report?’ Anson in- 
quired brusquely, under the haggard 
gaze of Kennedy Haste. 

“The report is, sir, remains of a 
traveling bag, contents mostly undis- 
tinguishable, but apparently materials; 
Some hooks and eyes, might have been 
on a woman’s dress; something like a 
silver shoe buckle with blackened stones 
or paste set in it; and a pair of men’s 
shoes, nearly destroyed.” 

“Is that all?” asked Anson, when his 
assistant stopped and cleared his throat. 

“Not quite all, sir.” 

“What else did you find?” 

“A—a quantity of bones.” 

“Human bones?” 

“They—they have that appearance, 
sit.” 

Everything turned purple before the 
eyes of Kennedy Haste. He caught at 
the back of a chair, and then fell, rather 
than dropped, into it, the world blotted 
out. 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 


FINGER PRINTS REMAIN AFTER RAIN 


Y tests made recently it was discovered that finger prints are preserved for 


more than two months on glass that is exposed to the elements. 


Finger 


prints were made one day in various places on the outside of a windowpane, 


and were observed several times during the period of the experiment. 


‘Those 


prints which had been impressed first, and which therefore contained most oily 


excretion from the pores of the skin, were the best preserved. 


Several showers 


had occurred during the time the prints were exposed, but had not affected 


the markings to any great extent. 


and sultry weather, did efface the impressions finally. 


Heavy thundershowers, followed by very hot 


Cool weather and low 


humidity preserve finger prints much better than hot weather and great humidity, 


the experimenter found. 


Finger prints made on silverware that was left exposed in a room, were 
perfectly well defined after three months. 
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HERE were two bottles in 
William Stramp’s possession. 
The contents of one he pro- 
posed to pour into a drilled 
hole in the face of a safe door. The 
contents of the other he poured 
ervals into a hole in his own face. 

Mr. Stramp temperamentally 
moody, and liquor, particularly tl 
brands of prohibition days, made 
His countenance leng 
perceptibly as he made various excu 
ions into alleys and other secluded re- 

and applied himself generously 
red_ bottle. xy the time he 
reached the point of rendezvous with a 
friend of the name of Joseph Culp, 
vise known as “The Sash,” M1 
picture of 


was 


more So. thene 


vith the 


woeful 


estabDil 


old | Wh- 


The rendezvous was the 
ment of Simon Trapp, the 
broker in Broome Street 

As the burglar stepped inside the 
pawnshop Mr. Trapp surveyed him 
according to his habit of sur- 
every one who darkened his 

The pawnbroker shook his 
saw in the pain 
caller his exact 


swiftly, 
veying 

doorway 
head dubiously, for he 
fully stiff 


condition. 


gait of his 


said, 


liy ing 


“Back this way,” the old 

ning; he led the way to his 
ters in the rear. 

re Mr, 
had been 
minutes with a newspaper 
Ba sl Mr. Culp chided 
1 bee 1 dt 
ges 
een th it 


Stramp confi te Mr. 


who idling 

solemnly, 
inking again.” 

“Ves, 


stepped 


supplemented : 
when you first 


know but 
shadow. 
time 


don't 
by your 
Bill at 
needn’ 


through tne door. | 
what | could tell it 
You shouldn’t do that, 
like this. Yes, Bill, 
—-you been drinking.” 

one eye yet burning, 
his friends with an 


you 
hide it 

Mr. Stramp, 
gazed upon 


tain squint. He 


uncer- 
weighed their accusa- 

tions thoughtfully. 
‘“Who—me?’ he demanded presently. 
“Yes, you,” Mr. ¢ 
“You ai 


ulp persisted 
hape to work, 
from an ash 
work with you to- 


't in fit 


1 
uuldn’t tell a safe 


You ci 
Cal I wou ld 
night, Bill. When you get 
ll be sla meet you and 
what you and Simon h 
The pawnbroker plucked nervously 
his beard and muttered: “Oh, my! 
Oh, my!” It was quite evident that 
Mr. Stramp’s condition struck the 
pawnbroker far ignantly than 


lid The Sash 


sobered up 
listen to 


as got to Say.” 


more | 
You mean,” Bill asked thickly, “that 
e man to work with? You 
junder, eh, and get us all 


a Sal 
"ll 
tripped up?” 
TI You're 
San 


at's about ize of it. 

as safe to-night il the 
‘rancisco earthquake. - 
listen,” Simon Trapp _inter- 
jected hopefully, “a man shouldn’t have 
to stay drunk because he’s drunk 
now. It’s early \ t—only five o’clock. 
Why shouldn’t Bill take a nap and 
wake up about ten fresh as 
a daisy?” 

( ‘ulp shook 

“You 


©imon, 


“But 


just 
o’cock as 


his head. 
jon’t know Bill like I do, 
he said. “He can’t get off it 


as easy as that And, besides, he ain’t 
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going to lose that jag in no five or six 
hours. That ain’t a bun that can be 
winked off. That jag has got to have 
treatment and care; it’s got to be nursed 
and petted until it just naturally dies 
an easy death. No, Simon, when Bill 
wakes up at ten o'clock he'll have a 
hang-over that'll call for a bracer, and 
you know what that means—a shaky 
hand and a foggy head. And the pro- 
fession of breaking and entering ain’t 
no calling for shaky hands and foggy 
heads.” 

“Bill,” Simon Trapp implored, “why 
shouldn’t you lay down and take a sleep, 
like a good boy?” 

Mr. Stramp meditated upon this. He 
didn’t feel at all sleepy. He was one 
of those periodical drinkers. to whom 
the first few hours are glittering mo- 
ments of promise, too full of the ex- 
hilarating fumes of rum to permit of 
sleep. He didn’t want to sleep, and he 
was just far enough gone to imagine 
he was fit for the night’s requirements. 

“T don’t feel like sleepin’,” he grum- 
bled. “I got my head with me. I 
know 1 

“What'd I tell you, Simon?” Culp 
interrupted. “What’d I tell you about 
Bill? He ain’t safe in his present fix.” 

As a concession Bill volunteered: 
“But I ain’t going to drink any more.” 

“You see, Joe,” Mr. Trapp ex- 
claimed, “Bill knows what he should do. 
He ain’t a fool, Bill ain’t. Bill ain’t a 
man that’s going to throw away a lot 
of money for a couple of drinks.” 

The mention of money, the big haul 
in prospect during the night, darted 
sharply into William Stramp’s befud- 
dled consciousness. He shook his head, 
as though to rattle his brain back to 
normal, and his eyes cleared momen- 
tarily. 

“I certainly ain’t going to douse this 
job to-night,” he declared doggedly. 
“There’s too much in it.” 

“Well,” Culp persisted, “you can do 
as you please about that. It’s your 


job—yours and Simon’s—and I don’t 
even know yet what it is. But for me 
—well, I’ve been devoting the last few 
years of my life to a close study of 
ways and means to dodge the penalty 
clauses in the revised statutes. So far 
I’ve done pretty well, with a short slip 
or two, maybe, and every time | did 
slip or come anywhere near slipping, it 
was on account of booze that I drank or 
my pardner drank. I swore I’d never 
work again with a drink in me, or work 
with a man who had a drink in him, 
That’s my system, and you can’t blame 
me for sticking to it. If I get caught 
I’m the one that has to do the time.” 

“If one of us gets caught we both 
get caught,” Bill suggested. 

“That ain’t the point. The point«with 
me is to keep myself from getting 
caught. My advice to you, Bill, is not 
to work to-night—but that’s up to you.” 

“I’m going to work.” 

The Sash sized him up more closely, 

“Bill,” he said, ‘“‘you’re a fool. Just 
now you don’t know the difference be- 
tween the solar system and the three 
balls hanging out in front of this place. 
Why don’t you go home and pour your- 
self into bed? What’s to keep us from 
doing the job later, if you’re anxious 
to have me to work with?” 

Mr. Stramp studied his friend, 
Culp’s ideas were not without logic, but 
there were reasons why his suggestions 
were out of order. 

Simon Trapp suggested: “Listen, 
Joe; that’s a job that’s got to be done 
to-night or it ain’t no good for a 
month.” 

The 
nestly. 

“You mean it’s a ‘scratch’ job?” he 
demanded. 

“That’s just what it is,” Mr. Trapp 
assured him. “Listen. I'll tell you 
about it. The——” 

They heard a step out front in the 
shop at that moment. Simon Trapp 
hastened forward and disposed of the 


Sash searched his face ear- 
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customer as quickly as he could. When 
the customer left he locked the shop 
and drew ‘the shade over the smoky 
glass in the front door. The old man 
didn’t have his assistant, ‘‘Puggie”’ 
Rooks, to watch shop for him that day. 
Puggie was off on an important mis- 
sion. Mr. Trapp hastened back to his 
living room. 

“The other day,” he resumed, 
“‘Checkers’ Hogan—you know him, 
Joe; Checkers is the cleverest little 
‘snoop’ in this city—well, Checkers 
come to me with a ‘plant.’ » 

“‘I’ve got a good one,’ he 
‘Twenty-five thousand dollars at least, 
and they keep it in an old butter crock 
of a safe that can be opened as easy 
can of tomatoes. Twenty-five 
thousand at least—maybe more, a few 
hundred more; it all depends. That 
much money is kept in that box one 
day and one night and part of the next 
day once every month. I’ve 
this job for two months, and “pegged” 
it from every angle. I couldn’t be- 
lieve it was true and kept my mouth 
shut till [ made certain of it. Now 
I’m certain of it, and [’ll sell you my 
ticket for five thousand dollars.’ 

“That’s what Checkers Hogan says to 
me, Joe. I told him I’d buy the job 
if | should get somebody to do it for 
me. [ found Bill Stramp and turned 
over to him all the information that 
Checkers give me. It looked easy to 
Bill, and he had you come here to-day. 
Checkers is a man that can be trusted, 
you know—you should know that, Joe. 
Him and Bill went out there and sized 
up the neighborhood. Bill took a good 
peek at the alley and things like that, 
and Checkers give him a map of the 
inside. He also give him a description 
of that safe, and Bill knows that it 
should be easy to open. Ain’t that 
right, Bill?” 

“That’s right,” he replied. “I can 
take the wrapper off ‘that safe as easy 
as peeling an apple.” 
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“You see, Joe,” Mr. Trapp pursued, 
“it ain't a tough job. The inside is 
easy. It’s getting in that’s the hard part 
of it. The place ain’t wired—it’s an 
old brick building that never had a bur- 
glar-alarm system. But it’s got tough 
doors and windows, They’re heavy and 
strong, and Bill, here; ain’t a man that 
knows much about windows and doors. 
He’s a good man on the inside, as you 
should know; but he ain’t much on 
windows and doors. But you are, Joe. 
That’s your special business.” He 
smiled flatteringly upon Joe. “I guess,” 
he added, “that you didn’t come by that 
name, The Sash, for nothing—eh, Joe? 

“Well, that’s the way the job lays. 
lf you can get Bill inside that building 
he should do the rest easy. [ven like 
he is at this minute I wouldn’t be afraid 
to trust him—and with a few hours to 
rest up in, and maybe a little sleep, 
why, Lill won’t have no trouble at all.” 

The Sash wavered. 

“How about the neighborhood?” he 
inquired. 

-’That’s easy,* Simon Trapp assured 
He spoke happily, for he saw that 
Mr. Culp was coming around. “There 
\in't no watchman in that building or 
in any of the buildings near it. There’s 
a policeman on the beat—sure. But he 
can’t be in the same place every minute. 
You and Bill, here, know how to dodge 
a policeman on the beat. He’s the only 
man you should have to look out for, 


him. 


and—— 

“I ain’t worrying about the police- 
man,” said Mr. Culp. 

“Of course not, and why should you? 
So long as he ain’t watching that one 
building alone, and has a big beat to 
cover, why should you worry, eh?” 

Culp turned to the safeblower, who 
sat somewhat waveringly. 
here, Bill,’ he demanded, 
“how about the materials for this job? 
Have you got ’em handy—and can you 
handle the grease all right? I’m afraid 
of that stuff. 2 


“Took 
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“I got my gripsack in the back room 
here,” Bill declared, “and I got the old 
oil of prosperity right here.” 

Whereupon William Stramp__pro- 
duced a small flask of nitroglycerin. 
His hand was unsteady, and he nearly 
dropped the bottle. 

Joseph Culp gasped. Simon Trapp’s 
old face turned as white as it could, 
and he drew toward the door. Culp 
quickly recovered himself and went to 
Stramp’s side. There he softly plucked 
the bottle from Bill’s fingers. He held 
it at arm’s length and crept across the 
room, as though his very footfall might 
precipitate the blast, then set the bottle 
very carefully on a shelf. He turned 
on Bill. 

“And you been lugging that bottle 
around in your pocket with that jag on, 
eh?” he demanded. “What if you’d 
fell down—fell on it ?” 

“If I ever fall on that bottle,’ Bill 
grumbled, “I'll get up faster than I 
ever got up before.” 

“Yes,” Simon Trapp commented, 
nodding, “and you’d never come down 
again.” 

“You never can tell,” said Bill ex- 
pertly. “That stuff might not go off if 
you threw it on the pavement. Again, 
it might go off if you just rubbed it 
hard. It’s funny stuff—but I ain’t 
afraid of it.” 

Joseph Culp meditated. 

“IT don’t know,” he mused, “whether 
I ought to go along with him or not.” 

“Bill will be all right by ten or ‘leven 
o'clock,” the pawnbroker declared. 
“Maybe you won’t have to leave here 
till twelve, eh, Bill?” 

“Midnight’s. time enough,” replied 
Bill. 

“There’s a lot of time yet,” the old 
man argued. “A good sleep, and a 
good supper—how about some nice hot 
coffee now, Bill?” 

“T’ll drink some coffee.” 

“That’s a good boy. And no more 
whisky, Bill?” 
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“Now see here, Simon—— 

“Well,” Mr. Trapp relented, glancing 
fearfully at Joseph Culp, “maybe a lit- 
tle bit to taper off on—just a little bit.” 

Mr. Culp gazed thoughtfully upon 
his prospective companion in crime. 

“If Bill will promise to do all he can 
to get himself in shape before mid- 
night,” he announced, “I'll go along 
with him.” 

“Promise him, Bill,” the pawnbroker 
urged. 

“T'll get myself in shape,” the safe- 
blower promised faithfully. 

“That’s a good boy, Listen, Joe—you 
come in the kitchen with me. I should 
fix Bill some coffee. I'll tell you all 
about this place, Joe.” 

They went to the kitchen. There 
they put the coffeepot on the stove, 
Meanwhile Mr.-Stramp, finding him- 
self alone, took another swig out of 
the red bottle which he was hanging 
onto very guardedly. It was a pint bot- 
tle, and he observed with no little sat- 
isfaction that about half its contents 
were as yet untouched. 

“This plant,” said Simon Trapp in 
the kitchen, “is the office and store of 
the Hert Manufacturing Company. 
Checkers Hogan put in two months on 
the job and got every little detail. First 
Checkers figured it as a holdup job and 
sniffed on that—but it wasn’t long be- 
fore he figured it should be easier to 
take that money right out of the safe. 
It’s the pay roll for all the people work- 
ing for the company on a monthly sal- 
ary. In some departments they pay by 
the week, but there’s twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars’ worth on the monthly list. 
Hert is an old-fashioned man, and he 
hangs to the old building for his store 
and office and to the old system of pay- 
ing, as much as he can. 

“The store is down near the water 
front, in a row of old buildings that 
don’t amount to much, They never 
lost nothing by robbery, and I guess 
they figure they never will. You know 
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them people—they depend on strong 
windows and doors. That’s what 
you’re up against, Joe—but you been 
up against tougher things than that, I 
guess.” 

“When Bill was thoroughly sober,” 
Mr. Culp asked, “was he as strong for 
this job as he is now?” 

“Just as strong,” the pawnbroker de- 
clared. “He liked it fine, and said he 
never saw anything easier—depending 
a lot, of course, on the information of 


Checkers Hogan. And you know 
Checkers.” 
Joseph Culp was convinced. He had 


great confidence in William Stramp’s 
sober judgment—and great confidence 
in Checkers Hogan. 

The diminutive Mr. Hogan was per- 
haps one of the most adept “snoops” 
in the city. A snoop is a crook who 
never actually commits a crime himself, 
either for lack of courage or lack of 
ability. He is the ferret of the under- 
world. He spends his time in looking 
for likely jobs of thievery. Once on 
the trail of something good, he sifts 
every angle of the situation. By subter- 
fuges he studies the aspects of business 
places and spends hours at a time in 
picking up one small detail until he has 
pieced together a systematic scheme of 
robbery. His brain is very cunning, but 
in execution he is a failure for one rea- 
son or another. 

So it behooves him to realize as much 
as possible on his comparatively safe 
task, He runs scarcely no chance of 
imprisonment. The man who commits 
the crime is the man who takes the 
chance. The snoop is never on the 
ground at the time. In fact, except for 
the detail of waiting for his pay, he has 
severed all connection with the crime 
at the time of its commission. 

Sometimes the snoop deals directly 
with burglars and thieves of various 
kinds, but mostly he deals with a broker 
in crime. The broker is an agent for 
him, so to speak, a central point where 
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he can market his various pieces of in- 
formation with the least trouble. Simon 
Trapp was a broker in crime. 

Within a few minutes Simon Trapp 
and Joseph Culp returned to the living 
room. They found William Stramp 
about the same. The last drink, due 
perhaps to the sly conditions under 
which he had taken it, affected only 
imperceptibly his general aspects. Mr. 
Stramp realized now, so far as drink- 
ing was concerned that he was in the 
hands of his enemies. 

The safeblower was not a man who 
broke lightly his promises to a friend. 
He honestly believed himself fit for the 
night’s work. He considered that 
Joseph Culp and Simon Trapp were all 
wrong. The first enthusiasm of a bud- 
ding jag had worn off. The exhilara- 
tion had subsided somewhat in the pres- 
ence of all this frowning disapproval. 
His intoxication had settled down to a 
steady unsoberness. He appeared 
dogged and phlegmatic, and he carried 
himself very well, in view of the quan- 
tity of whisky he had imbibed. Had 
Mr. Stramp been with other drinking 
men and permitted his spirits to run 
free, he would have been much more 
unsteady, With the persistency of the 
periodical drinker he determined not 
to lose touch altogether, considering the 
start he had, and yet he realized that 
he must carry himself as straightly as 
possible if he wished to keep Joe Culp 
by his side for the task of the night. 

He was sure he was capable. In 
fact he assured himself that if he per- 
mitted the liquor to die out of his sys- 
tem now he would be left exceedingly 
nervous and with no heart for danger- 
ous business. He convinced himself 
that under the circumstances it was per- 
fectly proper that he keep on drinking, 
surreptitiously, of course, because he 
knew better than any one else just what 
he was about. It was very much better, 
he told himself, that he keep on drink- 


ing. 
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Mr. Stramp drank two steaming cups 
of black coffee. Then he took a small 
sip of liquor which Simon Trapp 
brought from a The pawn- 
broker knew nothing of the red bottle 
in Mr, Stramp’s pocket, and curiously 
neither he nor Joseph Culp had a sus- 
picion that the safeblower was holding 
out a reserve supply of liquor. 

Wandering into’ another room, 
Stramp took a real drink from his own 
bottle. Soon he fell asleep on a couch. 

While his companion slept The Sash 
went to his lodgings and prepared for 
the delicate business before him. At 
about ten o’clock he returned to Simon 
Trapp’s establishment. He found Bill 
Strarmip sleeping peacefully, though not 


cl set. 


exactly quietly. 

“That’s good for him,” he whispered 
approvingly. “I hope he keeps it up for 
a while.” 

“He’s been sleeping just like a baby,” 
Mr, Trapp said happily. “Ain’t it fine, 


eh 


And Bill slept until about eleven 


o'clock. He awakened alone, 
much at sea at 
abouts. Being alone in a 
room, he sat up wonderingly on the 
edge of the couch. He ran his blunt 
fingers through his hair—and then he 
remembered. He speculated as to what 
time of night it was. Then he took a 
drink from the red bottle. 

Very carefully he tucked the bottle 
away. 

“What time is it?” he cried. 

The pawnbroker and Mr, Culp has- 
tened to his side. 

“It’s eleven o'clock,” said Mr, Trapp. 
“You should feel all now—eh, 
Bill?” 


“Sure 


very 
first as to his where- 


darkened 


right 


right—I’m always all 
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I’m all 
right.” 

And indeed he was soberer than when 
he laid down. But he was not himself 
yet by any means. A straight liquor 
diet for the better part of a day—and 
bad liquor, at that—doesn’t quit a man 


so easily. He was apparently bright, 
however, and his companions were de- 
ceived. The three men went into the 
living room, Mr. Stramp stretched and 
yawned. 

“Now, Bill,” said the pawnbroker, 
“I'll give you one drink—to pick your- 
self up on; but that’s all. Then we 
will get a nice supper for you, eh? Do 
you feel like eating, Bill?” 

“Yuh—let’s have the drink.” 

Whereupon the safeblower was 
served a drink from the pawnbroker’s 
bottle. He grew quite cheerful—and 
wary. His actions splendid, 
though they belied his inward seethings. 
Mr. Culp was very well pleased. Bill 
ate supper, though not very heartily. 
But he ate enough to keep up appear- 
ances. After supper he maneuvered in 
such a way that he was enabled again 
to drink from his own bottle. He ob- 
served gloomily that the more he drank 
from the bottle the less it contained. 

At midnight William Stramp 
Joseph Culp, each with a small satchel 
in hand, left the establishment of Simon 
Trapp, on robbery bent. Bill previ- 
ously had figured out the route—he had 
been over it at just that time two nights 
ago—and it was safe. In Bill’s coat 
pocket reposed a small flask of nitro- 
glycerin. Ina hip pocket nestled a pint 
flask containing whisky. In time they 
came safely to the alley running be 
hind the office and store of the Hert 
Manufacturing Company. 

from information supplied by the 
snoop the thieves knew the approximate 
time limits of the policeman’s beat. 
They hovered in a secluded spot until 
the officer passed the alley, and they 
knew he would not be around that way 
again for an hour. It wasn’t likely 
that he would venture into the alley 
unless he detected some disturbance in- 
side, and the robbers would see to it 
that there was no detectable disturb- 
ance. They saw the policeman trying 
front doors and peering into the win- 


were 


and 
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dows of business places. They didn’t 
worry much about the policeman. 

After the policeman passed on his 
rounds they crept up the alley. Stramp 
was in the lead. Halfway, down the 
block they came to a business establish- 
ment, the back windows and door of 
which were familiar to Stramp, who 
had been there with Checkers Hogan. 

“This is it,” Bill whispered. 

Whereupon Joseph Culp set to work. 
It was his task to effect an entrance. 
That was his specialty; he was a 
“Sash,” as thieves call the experts on 
doors and window. 

Mr. Stramp was to have no part in 
this preliminary operation, His job for 
the moment lay in_ reconnoitering 
through the alley, peering into the 
streets at both ends now and then, act- 
ing as lookout while his companion 
worked. At dark spots in the alley 
Mr. Stramp occasionally “nipped” at 
the red bottle. It was getting very low 
—but not so his expectations. He be- 


came quite jubilant, with the liquor and 
his speculations as to the wonderful time 
he would have with his part of the haul 


now so close at hand. He felt like sing- 
ing, but of course he was too wary a 
burglar, even in his present state, to 
burst forth in song. 

Bill Stramp performed safely his 
task of lookout. Occasionally he per- 
ceived a straggler in the streets and 
warned his companion until the coast 
was clear again. There must not be 
the slightest sound permitted to issue 
from the alley. 

It took Joseph Culp about an hour 
to effect an entrance to the “plant.” He 
finally succeeded, with his variety of 
tools and expert knowledge of fasten- 
ings, in opening one of the back win- 
dows. From the inside he removed 
two steel bars, thus opening the way 
for the passage of William Stramp and 
his safeblowing outfit. - 

Together the robbers waited quietly 
in the alley until the policeman should 
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have passed again on his rounds. In 
ten minutes the officer came and went, 
without a suspicion of the plunderous 
job then in progress on his beat. 

William Stramp now became the man 
of action, and Joseph Culp the lookout. 

“Are you all right, Bill?” Culp asked. 

“Sure I’m all right. I’m always all 
right !” 

“Then go to it. I'll take care of the 
outside, Bill. You can gamble that no- 
body will sneak up on you. Be care- 
ful of that grease, Bill. I’m afraid of 
that stuff, and “ 

“Don’t worry about me and _ the 
grease,” Bill assured him, “I'll pour it 
all right—and puff it all right.” 

Whereupon William Stramp, assisted 
by his companion, crawled, in the back 
window. Culp handed in Bill’s satchel 
and proceeded to his task of recon- 
noitering. 

It was to be a job of “puffing,” which 
is different from the ordinary job of 
blowing a safe. Working in cities, safe 
robbers strive to achieve their ends with 
as little noise as possible. If this job 
had been in a country store, without 
police protection, and where precautions 
were not so necessary, the door of the 
safe would have been blown out. 
Enough “grease” would have been used 
to shatter the door and simultaneously 
smash all inner locks on drawers and 
compartments. The thief merely would 
have to blow the safe, seize the plun- 
der, and run. 

But it is different in the city. There 
could be no rumbling explosion. All 
possible quiet must be maintained. Thus 
Bill Stramp merely would. “puff” the 
safe. He would drill a hole into the 
combination “box,” the compartment 
which is the seat of the locking device. 
Into this he would pour enough nitro- 
glycerin to shatter the locking device. 
In his satchel he had what is known 
as a set of “forceps.” After the com- 
bination had been puffed, which opera- 
tion would not cause any great noise, 
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he would yank out the combination 
wheel with the forceps. This is a pow- 
erful device which pries the wheel out 
while using the solid face of the safe 
door as a fulcrum. With the wheel 
removed, the thief could, with a pair 
of pliers, pull back the bolts—and the 
door would swing open. 

William Stramp took a drink from 
his red bottle once he stood inside. It 
was the last drink in the bottle. He 
studied the empty flask regretfully and 
set it upon a desk which stood near at 
hand. Then he looked about him. 

The office, according to the informa- 
tion from Checkers Hogan, was in the 
northwest corner of the That 
would be in the rear and just a few 
steps to the left of his point of entrance. 
He turned his eyes that way—and 
there, sure enough, against the wall, 
loomed the heavy mass of the safe. 

He stepped over to the safe. It was 
quite large. Mr. Hogan had described 
it accurately. It was a ponderous box, 
but of the old-fashioned variety. 


store. 


Bill 
Stramp, with his intimate knowledge 
of safes, had a mental picture of its in- 
terior, inspired by its outward aspects. 
It would have several locked compart- 
ments inside—but they would be easy. 

Quickly he set to work. 

When he was ready for the actual 
puff, Mr. Stramp stepped to the back 
window and waited until Culp came 
along in his endless patrol of the alley. 

“It’s all ready,” he whispered. 

Culp made a survey of the streets 
and neighborhood at both ends of the 
alley and returned to the window. 

“All’s clear,’”’ he said. 

And William Stramp puffed the safe. 
It was not a difficult job, and every- 
thing went off smoothly. ° He returned 
again to the window and got another 
report of “All’s clear.” Then he set 
about yanking the combination wheel 
and pulling the bolts. All occasion for 


noise had passed now, and he could 
work comparatively at ease. 


It wasn’t 





And 
it wasn’t much longer before he had 
pried open one of the inner compart- 
ments. 


long before he had the safe open. 


The compartment was empty. 

Mr. Stramp blinked. Then he no- 
ticed that the various open pigeonholes 
and small shelves in the safe also were 
empty. He blinked again and set to 
work on the other locks. 

He worked frantically. In time he 
had them all open, and had _ possessed 
himself of the terrible knowledge that 
the entire safe was empty. There was 
not a scrap of paper inside that safe, 
or so much as a copper penny. 

His first regret was that his whisky 
was all gone. He needed a drink very 
badly right now. Bewildered, he stared 
at the open, empty safe and had an im- 
pulse to kick it—yes, to blow it to 
But he had only a trifling 
quantity of grease left. It was then 
that he feet farther 
along the wall, another safe, a tremen- 
dously large, round safe, one which he 
knew to be of the very latest model in 
burglar-proof money vaults. 

He went to this huge, inaccessible 
safe and cursed it. It was inaccessible 
except by the route of an acetylene 
torch. He realized that the night’s 
work was at an end, and that it had 
been unprofitable even to the extent of 
a penny. 

Mr. Stramp “doused” his flash light 
and soon joined Joseph Culp in the 
alley. They crept safely away. 

“Well?” said Mr. Culp as they pro- 
ceeded along a dark street. 

“It’s a flop,” William Stramp an- 
swered, “a total flop. They’ve put in 
a new safe there—a ‘round boy’—and 
I didn’t see it till after I’d puffed the 
old one eg 

“A new safe?” 

“Yes, and they must’ve put it in in 
the last day or so, as Hogan pegged the 
place up that close.” 

They came to the establishment of 


smithereens. 


discovered, ten 














they found, 
one Checkers 


There 
pay, 


Trapp. 
waiting for his 
Hogan. 
“A drink,” Mr. Stramp demanded. 
Simon Trapp brought him liquor. 


Simon 


The pawnbroker trembled. He knew 
by the demeanor of Stramp and Culp 
that the job had flopped. 


= 


“What should be the matter?” he 
asked softly. 
Stramp made a full report—and 


frowned upon Checkers Hogan. 

“You fell down, Checkers,” he de- 
clared. ‘Why didn’t you peg that place 
up to the last minute?” 

“[ did,” said Checkers Hogan. 

“And you slipped up on the new 
safe, eh? You're a fine guy, eh? Let- 
ting us i 

A startled gaze sprang into the eyes 
of Checkers Hogan. Then he leaned 
back in his chair and laughed—mirth- 
lessly. He gazed in disgust upon Bill 
otramp. 

“I’m a fine guy, eh?” he repeated. 
“Yes, I guess lam. Do you know what 
you done, Bill Stramp ?” 

Bill Stramp, nor any one else, spoke. 
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“T’ll tell you what you done,” said 
Checkers. ‘You busted into the store 
of the Acme Safe Company. If you’d 
been sober and looked around a little 
more you'd ’a’ seen a lot more safes— 
‘specially up in the front. I'll bet that 
safe you puffed wasn’t even locked. If 
you'd been sober You're a fine 
guy, ain’t you? Right next door, in 
the other half of the building, is the 
place we was after, and you ri 

“Wait!” Simon Trapp cried. “What 
time is it?” 

“Too late to do anything to-night,” 
said Checkers derisively. “It'll be day- 
light in an hour.” 

“Maybe next month—— 

“Next month!” the diminutive snoop 
scoffed. ‘Don’t you think the Hert 
people will know about the safe being 
blowed next door—and won’t they fig- 
ure it out as a scheme that slipped to 
get their safe? Next month—huh! A 
safeblower puffing an empty safe in a 
joint where they sell safes—make safes 
wow!” 

William Stramp slunk disconsolately 
away. 
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REBUILD CONVICT’S NOSE 


N order to improve the health of Robert Acone, an inmate of Sing Sing prison, 
at Ossining, New York, specialists rebuilt his nose, which had been broken 


badly. 


cle sed, 


The bridge of the nose was battered in, so that the nasal passage was 


Doctor Amos O. Squire, the head physician at Sing Sing, decided that 


Acone’s nasal passage would have to be opened. 


Doctor Squire called in Doc- 


tor Harold Hays, a specialist, who, with Doctors Squire and Abraham Kosseff 


performed the operation. 


A section of bone three-quarters of an inch long was taken from one of 
| g 


Acone’s ribs. The broken bones 
bone inserted in place of the bridge. 
now shows no scar. 


Acone reached Sing Sing sixteen months ago from New York County. 


were 
This has knitted together, and the nose 


removed from his nose, and the rib 


He 


was sent up for assault, and was photographed for the prison rogues’ gallery 


upon his arrival. 


So changed is his face by the operation that he had to be 


photographed over again for the institution’s records. 





Silent ffccusalion 


2 Herman Landon 


Author of the ‘‘Gray Phantom"’ Stories, etc. 


NEELING before the big of- 
{ K | fice safe of Hedricks & Com- 
L pany, Phil Stone turned the 
revolving disk with practiced 
fingers. It was nearly midnight and 
the spacious room was’ dark save for 
an extension light which Stone had 
placed so that its gleam fell directly on 
the dial. Back and forth, from left to 
right and right to left, the knob whirled. 
Finally the heavy door swung open. 

Stone paused. With head tilted 
backward he listened intently. The 
sound that had disturbed him was noth- 
ing but the footfalls of the watchman 
on the floor above. As an old and 
trusted employee of the company, 
Stone’s presence in the office, even at 
that hour, would scarcely have aroused 
suspicion, but he had carefully timed 
his visit so that there should be no in- 
terruption. 

His fingers trembled slightly as he 
drew out one of the steel drawers—the 
third from the end in the lower tier. 
It contained twenty-five national re- 
serve notes, each worth a thousand dol- 
lars. Stone knew the number without 
counting, for he himself had placed 
them in the safe late that afternoon. 
Quickly he replaced the now empty 
drawer in its compartment and closed 
the safe. Then he turned off the light 
and softly tiptoed toward the rear of 
the big room. 

“Twenty-five thousand dollars!” he 
mumbled elatedly as he entered Thorn- 
ton Hedricks’ private office. For many 
years large sums of money had slipped 
through Stone’s fingers almost daily, 
but never until now had he experienced 


the sensation of ownership of a large 
amount. Unless his plan should fail— 
and Stone felt confident that it would 
not—a goodly portion of the twenty- 
five thousand dollars in his hand was 
already his. He would have liked to 
retain the entire amount, but Stone 
knew the dangers of overreaching, and 
prudence was his watchword in life. 

Many a time, during the ten years 
he had served Hedricks & Company as 
confidential clerk, had he been tempted 
to appropriate larger or smaller 
amounts of the money that passed 
but each time his 
yrudence had deterred him. He 
had seen many instances of the unre- 
lenting tenacity with which the bonding 
companies pursue those who violate a 
trust, and the role of a fugitive from 
justice did not appeal to him. He pre- 
ferred to wait for an opportunity that 
would enable him to carry out his in- 
tention with impunity. 

Two rather commonplace circum- 
stances had at last brought him the 
long-desired chance. One of these cir- 
cumstances was the outgrowth of 
Thornton Hedricks’ penchant for mak- 
ing virtues out of necessities. His 
physician had told him that he must 
quit smoking if he wished to avoid an 
acute case of tobacco heart. Hedricks, 
an intensely practical man, had grum- 
bled and fidgeted under the ordeal of 
breaking a habit of long standing, but 
only the other day he had hit upon an 
idea that seemed to compensate him for 
his suffering. Each time the craving 
for a smoke came over him he dropped 
a fifty-cent piece—the price of his reg- 


through his hands, 
innate | 
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ular brand of cigars—into a coin box 
he had bought expressly for that pur- 
pose. The practice appealed to his fru- 
gal nature and gave him the incentive 
he needed to conquer the habit. 

The other circumstance had come 
about only that afternoon. Hedricks & 
Company had closed a large cash trans- 
action, and it so happened that the 
amount had been paid in one-thousand- 
dollar bills. The deal had been con- 
summated after banking hours, and the 
ingenious plan had flashed full-grown 
in Stone’s mind while he placed the 
money in the safe. 

Now, feeling that the hardest part of 
his task was done, he lighted the elec- 
tric lamp on the massive walnut desk. 
In the center stood the steel receptacle, 
resembling a child’s savings bank ex- 
cept that it was larger and heavier, 
Hedricks had purchased two 
days before. At the top were four slots 
of various sizes for nickels, dimes, 
quarters, and half dollars. 

Stone picked up the receptacle, jin- 
gling the coins it contained, while he 
studied its dimensions. Knowing ap- 
proximately how many cigars Hedricks 
had been in the habit of smoking he 
could make a rough estimate of the 
length of time it would take his em- 
ployer to fill the box. 

“Not less than three weeks—prob- 
ably a month,” he said to himself. “At 
the very most all I need is three or four 
days. There isn’t a chance in a million 
that Hedricks will open the box till it’s 
full.” 

Now, while carefully listening for 


which 


he watchman’s footsteps, he folded the 


t 
bills into small, compact squares. One 
by one he dropped them through the 
largest of the four slots. During the 
evening and early part of the night he 
had carefully considered each detail of 
his plan. The combination of the safe 
was known only to himself and Hed- 
ricks, so it was natural that suspicion 
should fall on him as soon as the safe 


was opened in the morning. Since his 
rooms would be searched it would be 
sheer idiocy to hide the money there; 
since it was also likely that an effort 
would be made to trace his movemenfs 
during the night it would not be safe 
to conceal the money outside. More- 
over, he did not care to run the risk 
of having the bills found by some one 
else, or of having them destroyed by 
fire or the elements. 

After long and mature deliberation 
he had concluded that the safest place 
for them was Hedrick’s coin box. No 
one would ever think of looking for 
them there. They would be within easy 
reach when Stone should want them. 
And the box, even with the space taken 
by the folded bills, in all probability 
would not be filled until long after 
Stone’s purpose had been achieved. 

Finally the last of the bills disap- 
peared in the box. Stone had worked 
rapidly, and the opening of the safe and 
the disposal of the notes had taken him 
less than ten minutes. He remem- 
bered, as he drew a table knife from 
his inner breast pocket, that it was 
nearly time for the watchman to reg- 
ister at the patrol box in the private 
office. Hurriedly he thrust the blade 
of the knife through the slot and, work- 
ing it up and down, jammed the bills 
as tightly as he could against the 
bottom. 

Suddenly his fingers stopped. Foot- 
steps were coming straight toward the 
door. Evidently the watchman had 
either heard some suspicious sounds 
or was working a few minutes ahead 
of his usual schedule. In an instant 
Stone had switched off the light. He 
dodged behind the desk and got down 
on his knees. Though he would prob- 
ably be able to explain his presence in 
the office, he vastly preferred that the 
watchman should not discover him. 

A hand touched the knob on the door 
and it opened. A white light flitted 
over the floor, as the watchman swung 
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his electric flash. Stone felt a clammy 
perspiration on his forehead, but a few 
moments later he was breathing easily 
again. The perfunctory watchman— 
burglars had never yet visited the of- 
fices of Hedricks & Company—was al- 
ready on his way. 

A sigh of relief escaped Stone as he 
rose to his feet. Without turning on 
the light, he put the table knife in his 
pocket and stole softly toward the side 
door in the rear of the private office. 

“The worst part is over,” he told 
himself as he hurried homeward. ‘All 
I’ve got to do now is to brazen it out 
when Hedricks puts me on the carpet 
in thé morning.” 

II. 

Stone was deliberately late in reach- 
ing the office the next morning. He 
had decided that Hedricks himself 
should open the safe and discover the 
disappearance of the twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. With a brisk step, his 
head held high, he walked to his desk 
near the door leading to the private 
office. Exchanging his blue serge coat 
for one of threadbare alpaca, he bent 
over his desk as if about to go through 
his usual morning routine. 

There was a tension in the air, and 
several pairs of eyes were directed in 
his direction, but Stone pretended to 
be aware of nothing. While attacking 
the stack of mail on his desk he was 


mentally rehearsing the scene that 
would soon be enacted in the inner 
office. He had studied out every de- 


tail in advance, and he felt confident 
that his plan could not fail. 

He had been at his desk only a few 
minutes when a lordly office boy swag- 
gered up to him. ‘The old man wants 
youse,” he announced in excited tones. 
The boy’s imagination was anticipating 
a scene, 

Stone got up and walked calmly into 
the private office. He was tingling 
from head to foot, and a faint smile 
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played about his lips. He stepped 
within a few feet of the desk and gazed 
deferentially at his employer, just as he 
had done hundreds of times before 
when summoned into the presence of 
Thornton Hedricks. “You sent for me, 
sir?” 

“T did,” said Hedricks severely. His 
face was hard and glowering, and he 
looked sharply at his confidential clerk. 
“Stone, last night you opened the safe 
and stole the twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars that Ewing & Seaman paid us yes- 
terday afternoon.” 

Stone looked at him stolidly without 
a flicker in his eyes. 

“Tt isn’t a case of burglary by pro- 
fessionals,’ Hedricks went on in ac- 
cusing tones, “for there isn’t so much 
as a scratch on the safe. It’s an inside 
job, and the safe was opened by some- 
body who knew the combination. The 
combination was known to nobody but 
myself and you, and, since it stands to 
reason that I didn’t rob my own sale, 
the guilt is plainly yours. No use 
denying it.” 

“T’m not denying it, sir,” said Stone 
in undemonstrative tones, stealing a 
slanting glance at the coin receptacle on 
the desk. 

“What?” Hedricks thrust his mas- 
sive head forward and stared at the 
confidential clerk. “Such brazenness! 
You don’t even take the trouble to deny 
it?” 

“Wouldn’t that be rather useless?” 
asked Stone softly. “What would be 
the good of denying it, since you and | 
are the only ones who know how to 
open the safe by working the combina- 
tion?” 

Hedricks stared for several moments 
longer. ‘Thought I’d give you a 
chance to explain before I called in 
the police. What have you to say?” 

“Nothing, sir—nothing at all.” 


Hedricks gasped, evidently taken 


aback by his clerk’s surprising attitude. 
“Well, you’re the queerest thief I ever 


























saw. Guess I know how to deal with 
you, though. I'll give you exactly five 
minutes to return the money before I 


hand you over to the police.” Hedricks 
looked at his watch. 
“T'll never return it, sir,’ declared 


“Hand me over to the 
like, but it won’t do you 


Stone calmly. 
police if you 
any good.” 

Hedricks’ clenched fist came down on 
the desk with a bang. “All right, then! 
We'll find the money, and you will go 
to jail. I guess you know what the 
bonding companies will do to you. I'll 
get a detective to dig up the bills. 
You’ve probably hidden them some- 
where about the place where you live.” 
lips twitched. “You will 
never find them there, sir.” 

“Don’t matter. I'll find that money 
even if I have to turn up every stone 
in this town. Before noon every man 
on the police will be looking 
for it.” 

“That’s just what I expected, sir, and 
I acted accordingly.” 

Hedricks gazed at the clerk through 
narrowing eyes. Stone’s mild tones 
carried a note of assurance that evi- 
dently impressed the employer. 

“Don’t be a fool, Stone,” remon- 
strated Hedricks. “What I ought to 
do is to send you straight to jail with- 
out further talk, but I'll give you a 
chance. As it happens,’ I was counting 
on part of that twenty-five thousand to 
pay a note that falls due Monday. 
Money is tight just now, and Hedricks 
& Company have always prided them- 
selves on meeting their obligations 
promptly.” 


Stone’s 


force 


“IT know about that note, sir,” said 
Stone softly. “You need ten thousand 
dollars by Monday, and you won’t be 
able to raise it. It will be the first time 
that Hedricks & Company have failed 
to meet a note when it fell due.” 

Hedricks gave him a_ bewildered 
glance. “That’s the reason I’m inclined 
3E—ns 
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Return 
and [ 
You know 


to be lenient with you. 
twenty-five thousand dollars 
promise not to prosecute. 

my promise is always good.” 

“Yes, sir, I'd bank on it any time. 
I'll tell you exactly what I'll do, Mr. 
Hedricks. I could have skipped town 
with the money, but I[ didn’t like to do 
that. The bonding companies would 
have hounded me for the rest of my 
life. I thought of a safer plan. I’m 
a modest man, and my wants are few, 
and I can do with half of that twenty- 
five thousand. Give me your promise 
not to prosecute me and [ will turn 
twelve thousand, five hundred dollars 
over to you before noon.” 

Hedricks reddened. ‘What! Do 
you think I’m going to compromise 
with a thief?” 

Stone did not lose his matchless com- 
posure. He knew his employer almost 
as well as Hedricks knew himself. Be- 
ing a practical man, Hedricks always 
acted on the principle that half a loaf 
is better than none. It might take a 
day or two before Hedricks became 
convinced that the money was beyond 
his reach, but in the end he would ac- 
cept Stone’s terms. 

“That’s just exactly what I think 
you will do, sir,” he said quietly. “You 
need the money before Monday, and 
twelve thousand, five hundred dollars 
is a lot better than nothing at all. You 
may not like the idea of compromising 
with a thief, as you say, but there’s 
nothing else you can do. Make ‘as 
thorough a search as Fou like. Take 
all the time you want. After you’ve 
convinced yourself that I’ve hidden the 
money where you can’t find it, I'll give 
you the twelve thousand, five hundred 
in return for your promise not to prose- 
cute. You see’—Stone’s lips twisted 
into a smile—“I have unlimited faith in 
your promise.” 


Hedricks pondered. Stone could see 


that his practical sense was rapidly get- 
ting the better of his indignation. 


He 
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would fret and fume, but in the end 
he would give in. Stone’s victory was 
already as good as won. 

The clock on the weil was striking 
ten. Instinctively Hedricks’ hand went 
to the vest pocket in which formerly he 
kept his cigars. It had been his habit, 
as Stone well knew, to smoke his first 
cigar at home—immediately after 
breakfast—and a second at ten o'clock 


as he began to dictate his letters. That 
the force of habit was strong upon 


him was shown by the movement of 
his hand to his vest pocket. 

Grinning sheepishly, despite his per- 
turbation, Hedricks produced a bright 
silver half dollar, Stone watched him 
draw the coin box to him. There was 
something almost boyish about the way 
in which the big man of affairs in- 
dulged his new hobby. For a moment, 
before dropping it, he held the coin 
poised over the slot, and Stone looked 
on with a supercilious smile. Then the 
piece of silver fell into the box. 

Though he did not know why, Stone 
felt himself grow rigid in every muscle. 
He looked at Hedricks, whose fingers 
were still crooked over the slot, just as 
he had held them when the coin 
dropped, and the look on his face 





filled Stone with unaccountable mis- 
givings. 

What had happened? He did not 
know, and yet he had a tormenting feel- 
ing that something had gone wrong, 
Had he blundered in the execution of 
his ingeniously contrived plan? He did 
not see how it was possible, but his 
thoughts went back to the night before. 
The watchman had given him a fright, 
he remembered. Perhaps, in the sud- 
den fear that had seized him at the 
man’s abrupt entrance, he had for- 
gotten something, made one of the ab- 
surd blunders that sometimes trap the 
cleverest of criminals. 

Again he looked at Hedricks. The 
puzzled expression on his employer's 
face had suddenly changed to one of 
suspicion. From his vest pocket he 
drew a small key, one that looked as 
though it might fit the keyhole at the 
side of the coin box, 

Suddenly, with a freezing sensation 
running through him, Stone knew what 
it was he had forgotten. A_ blunder, 
ludicrously trivial in itself, had upset 
his whole plan. 

The coin, which Hedricks had just 
dropped, had fallen into the box with- 
out a sound, 


TRAFFIC LIGHTS FOR POLICE AT NIGHT 


NIGHT traffic policemen in the parks and the outlying districts of New York 
have been equipped with lights to warn motorists to obey the traffic rules 


of the metropolis. 
men. 
buttons. 


The apparatus is a harness contrivance worn by the police- 
It has three lights, red, green, and yellow, which are operated with push 


John A. Harriss, special deputy police commissioner, who ordered the new 


apparatus, says of it: 


“These triple lights, visible for a considerable distance, tell the presence of 


a policeman to those tempted to exceed the speed limit. 


They will aid in modi- 


fying speeding and danger of accident in the parks and outlying sections, where 


some motorists are inclined to race their cars. 


It’s a system worth trying, and 


if it helps in saving life I’ll consider myself well paid for the effort.” 
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CHAPTER I. 
A HURRY CALL, 


HE quiet voice of Noyes, the 


perfect butler, announcing 
luncheon, easily penetrated 
the loud conversation and 


laughter of the six prosperous-looking 
men in Senator Clay Raleigh’s spacious 
and cheerful library. 

The senator, a white-haired, but vig- 
orous man in his late fifties, swung 
around from the long window over- 
looking the Hudson, where he had been 
chatting with Jarvis Boylan, general 
manager of the Raleigh Rubber and 
Tire Company, and John Kerrick, the 
distinguished New York lawyer who 
acted as general counsel for the cor- 
poration, 

“Come on, gentlemen!” he cried with 
a hospitable wave of his hand. “If 
you're as hungry as I am, you'll think 
the luncheon is much more than an 
hour late. But I knew that if we re- 
mained at the office we'd never get 
through all those legal formalities that 
Kerrick insisted on till three o'clock.” 
He slapped John Kerrick lightly on the 
shoulder and laughed. “These lawyers 
always want everything to match and 
mortise with such maddening precision, 
so that no one shall get an unfair ad- 
vantage, and I suppose it’s necessary.” 

“Of course it is,” replied Kerrick, his 


deep-set eyes twinkling under the heavy 
brows. 


black “You, just going to take 





you seat for the first time as a United 
States senator, to make laws for your 
haven't found out yet how 
difficult it is to frame a law that ts 
absolutely water-tight; but you will. If 
it weren’t for that difficulty, where 
would we lawyers be, I should like to 
know? Eh, Payne?” 

Payne Raleigh, the young man ad- 
dressed by the lawyer, and whose arm 
he took as they went, with the others, 
into the splendidly appointed dining 
room, was about twenty-five years of 


country, 


age, and in feature so much like the 
senator that one would know at once 
their relationship. Senator Raleigh 


was inordinately proud of his only son. 

The other pefsons at this 
luncheon—which, being of a business 
nature, lacked the presence of ladies 
were James Raleigh, half-brother of 
the senator and first vice president of 
the Raleigh company, and Lawrence 
Merwin, about Payne’s age, who held 
the position of second vice president. 

Until the luncheon was near); 
ished, there was nothing to suggest pro- 
saic business. The imported china, cut 
glass, and silver were set off by the 
glistening white tablecloth, while the 
dishes swiftly and silently brought in 
by the liveried second man and placed 
on the table by Noyes himself, were 
not alone of the choicest quality and ir- 
reproachably cooked, but had _ been 
selected with exquisite taste. 

Senator Raleigh prided himself on 


two 


fin- 
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his cellar. He had always been a con- 
noisseur of wines, as had his father be- 
fore him, and in the four generations 
that the Raleighs had occupied this 
great mansion on the hills above the 
Hudson, within view of their big works 
along the waterside, there had accumu- 
lated some of the rarest vintages from 
france and Italy that ever had crossed 
the Atlantic. Prohibition did not af- 
fect the Raleigh home, and Senator 
Raleigh had the pleasant consciousness 
that he had a perfect legal right to offer 
wine to his guests at this important 
luncheon. 

It might have been noticed that the 
one person who drank only water with 
his meal was Payne Raleigh. He laugh- 
ingly acknowledged the pledges that 
were made to him in champagne by 
one or the other around the table, but, 
although all knew that he took wine 
occasionally, he did not touch any now. 
Later, the special reason for this ab- 
stention was revealed. 

The luncheon came to an end amid 
the good-humored noise and_ boyish 
hilarity not uncommon among men of 
affairs in an hour of social relaxation, 
and then Senator Raleigh, with a sig- 
nificant nod to Noyes, which that astute 
retainer understood, raised his hand to 
beg for silence. Instantly the laughter 
and badinage ceased, and an impressive 
stillness took their place. 

The liveried second man, Potter, had 
cleared the table of everything except 
decanters, bottles and wineglasses, and 
softly vanished, and Noyes, after tak- 
ing the unspoken order from the sen- 
ator, had also left the room. Now, in 
the pause during which the host had 
been glancing slowly about the table, 
preparatory to making a statement of 
some kind, the butler slipped again into 
the room, bearing, in a wicker basket 
reverently covered with a napkin, a 
wine bottle whose dusty and cobwebby 
neck, protruding from the white dam- 
ask, suggested many years of solitude 
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in a remote corner of a cellar where 
neither light nor the outer air could 
come to interfere with the mellowing of 
the precious fluid within. 

“Shall I open it, sir?’ 
in his quiet tones. 

“No, Noyes. I'll do it.” 

“Very good, sir!” replied the butler, 
as he took the bottle from its basket 
and carefully stood it on a silver tray 
in front of Senator Raleigh. “Cork- 
screw, sir!” he added, as he placed that 
implement by the side of the bottle, to- 
gether with a small pointed knife with 
which to cut the tinfoil sealed over the 
cork. ‘Anything else, sir?” 

“No. You may go, Noyes. We 
have everything here that’s needed, it 
seems.” 

“T think so, sir,” whispered Noyes. 
“This is not the first time I have served 
on an occasion like the present—if I 
may venture to remark it, sir.” 

Senator Raleigh responded with a 
smile, and the elderly butler noiselessly 
retired, carefully closing the door after 
him. 

For a few moments the senator re- 
garded the dusty old bottle before him 
without speaking. Then, suddenly, he 
arose to his feet and said, in the steady 
tones of one who deeply feels the sig- 
nificance of his words: 

“Gentlemen, you all know why we 
are in this room this afternoon, and I 
think you all know something of the 
ancient custom of the house of Raleigh 
which we are about to observe. My 
grandfather, Payne Raleigh, estab- 
lished the Raleigh works, whose build- 
ings we can see from this window, more 
than a hundred years ago. In those 
days the factory was devoted to the 
making of fabrics that are no longer 
much used. That is of no consequence, 
however. Suffice it that the Raleigh 
Rubber and Tire Works of to-day is 
the natural outgrowth of the modest 
establishment launched by my grand- 
father in the early years of the last 


’ 


asked Noyes, 
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century, and that always each succes- 
sive president and principal owner has 
been a Raleigh, a direct descendant of 
its founder.” 

“Shall we drink success to the new- 
est president, senator?” broke in Ker- 
rick, holding up his champagne glass. 

“Not yet, gentlemen,” was the sen- 
ator’s reply. “‘My son, Payne Raleigh, 
will himself give the signal. He has 
this day accepted the presidency of the 
Raleigh business; at the same time that 
I have tendered my resignation, which 
has been formally accepted by the 
board of directors. I have arranged to 
leave for Washington in a few days, to 
take my seat in the Senate, and I wish 
to see my son fairly installed as presi- 
dent of the Raleigh works before I go. 
Now, gentlemen, I ask your indulgence 
for a few moments while I open this 
bottle. It contains Burgundy of a spe- 
cial vintage which my grandfather him- 
self laid down in our cellar, and I may 
remark that, besides this bottle before 
us, there are only two more remaining. 
As you see, it is securely sealed with 
wax and the Raleigh arms.” 

While speaking, Senator Raleigh 
deftly cut away the tinfoil, with the seal 
of the house of Raleigh in wax. Hav- 
ing removed the seal and tinfoil and 
brushed off the cork, he placed a large 
goblet ready and then passed the bottle 
around the table so that all might gaze 
through it at the light and admire the 
clearness of the wine beneath the crust 
that testified to its mellowed age. 

The bottle once more in his hand, 
Senator Raleigh drew the cork with a 
“plop” and poured a rich stream of 
crimson wine into the goblet. With the 
glass in his hand, and gazing affection- 
ately at his son, he said in slow, im- 
pressive accents : 

“Payne Raleigh, you are now the 
head of the Raleigh business founded 
by your great-grandfather, and are re- 
sponsible for its continuing to bear the 


Stainless name in the world of 


coim- 
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merce it always has had, and also for 
the progress it must show if success- 
fully conducted. Remember, no busi- 
ness enterprise can stand still. It must 
either advance or slip back. Now, as 
a pledge that you will try to be worthy 
of the traditions and high reputation 
the company has held, and that you 
will well and faithfully uphold the 
honor of the family in the important 
position to which you have been elected, 
I ask you to drink this glass of wine 
while inwardly registering a vow to be 
faithful to the trust you are assuming 
this day!” 

Reverently the young man lifted the 
goblet to his lips and amid perfect 
silence drained it to the bottom. As 
he placed the empty glass on the table, 
father arose from his chair and 
went to a window, carrying the bottle, 
with what was left of the wine, in his 
hand. Every one watched him, for it 
was understood that what he was doing 
was all part of the ceremony that had 
been observed each time the presidency 
of the Raleigh firm had changed hands. 
Opening the window, Senator Raleigh 
emptied the remainder of the wine out- 
side, into the soft earth of a flower bed 
beneath and brought the bottle back to 
the table. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said the senator 
in a changed voice, in which lightness 
completely drove away the solemnity 
that had characterized his speech here- 
tofore, “we will drink the health of our 
new president, and then go and meet 
those of our friends who have arrived 
for the dinner with which we intend 
to wind up the day. There are some 
ladies in the music room whom it will 
be a pleasure to all of us to meet. 
Then we'd better go to our rooms, rest 


his 


a while and change for dinner. We've 
had a busy day.” 
The girl who glanced up sideways 


under her long lashes as Payne Raleigh 
weht to her at the piano had the velvety 
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pink-and-white complexion, the deep, 
liquid dark eyes, the broad white brow, 
and the tantalizing mouth, with humor- 
ous corners, which are the endowment 
of a beautiful American girl of the 
brunet type. 

Her fingers had been idly straying 
over the keys with the sureness of the 
perfect pianiste, and she held out her 
hands to Payne as he_ whispered 
“Madeline!” Their meeting told its 
story at once. Madeline Kerrick was 
to be married to Payne Raleigh in a 
month from the day he assumed the 
presidency of the Raleigh business, and 
every one said that it would be a per- 
fect match. 

Every one? Well, not exactly. 
Lawrence Merwin, the banker’s son, 
whose father’s money had made him 
vice president of the Raleigh company, 
bit his lip involuntarily as he noted the 
look of perfect trust, as well as utter 
devotion, with which Madeline Kerrick 
regarded young Raleigh as they clasped 
hands under cover of the piano. No 
one could doubt that Merwin would 
have given everything he had in this 
world if he could have been in Payne’s 
position at that moment. Madly, hope- 
lessly, in love with Madeline Kerrick 
he was, and the brief look he gave his 
successful rival was not pleasant. 

There was a brilliant company, for 
the occasion of Payne’s taking the 
presidency, in place of his father, was 
a memorable one, and it was always the 
custom to celebrate such a change with 
the gayety and lavish hospitality char- 
acteristic of the Raleigh home. 

Payne and Madeline took little part 
in the merriment. They slipped away 
to one of the wide porches, where 
Madeline offered her congratulations in 
her own quiet way. Payne Raleigh 
was her own possession and she did not 
choose to be one of the general crowd 
to tell him how proud she was of him. 

Their interview on the porch neces- 
sarily was short, for Madeline was too 
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popular not to be missed, and Payne 
was supposed to be in his own room by 
this time. He had whispered that he 
wanted to speak to her alone before go- 
ing upstairs, and now he knew that he 
might be seen by some one at any mo- 
ment, with the resulting chatter that 
could not but be annoying to the girl. 

‘Au revoir, dear!” he said as he left 
her. 


Fifteen minutes later, Madeline Ker- 
rick had just got up from the piano, 
after playing a fox trot for an im- 
promptu dance, when she saw her 
father pass the door hurriedly. The 
expression on his face was so tense that 
she felt impelled to follow him swiftly, 
but unobtrusively. 

It was a minute or so before she 
knew where he had gone. Then she 
heard his voice in a small alcove off the 
library where there was a telephone, 
and she knew, from his sharp, staccato 
accents, that he was speaking over the 
wire, even before she reached his side. 

“Then you'll come at once?” the 
lawyer was saying into the transmitter. 
“Thanks! I don’t know. He 
was breathing two minutes ago, when 
I left the room... . Yes; Doctor 
Pierce is with him. . . . You'll be 
here inside of an hour? . . . Mur- 
der? I hope it will not be as bad as 
that, but however it turns out, we'll 
have to get to the bottom of the mys- 
tery. They’ve telephoned to the local 
police, but in such a puzzling case as 
this, I do not care to trust them alto- 
gether. Besides, I think this will in- 
terest you. All right! Good-by!” 

As John Kerrick hung up the re- 
ceiver, he turned and saw his daughter 
by his side. 

“Hello, Madeline! What are you do- 
ing here? I thought you were Bs 

“Whom were you telephoning to, 
daddy?” she interrupted, a curious fire 
in her dark eyes. “Something has hap- 
pened !” 
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“I’m a lawyer, my dear,” he replied, 
with an attempt to be jocular. “Things 
are always happening with me—or we 
wouldn’t live.” 

She stopped him impatiently with a 
wave of her hand. “I heard you say 
Whom were you telephoning 

was breathing in_ short, 
“Tell me what has hap- 


‘murder.’ 
tor” She 
labored gasps. 
pened, or 

She was interrupted by the sudden 
entrance of Senator Raleigh, who came 
staggering into the room, his face gray 
and drawn, but showing a gleam of 
hope amid its lines of horror and grief. 

“Kerrick!” he cried. “The doctor 
thinks he can save Payne’s life. As 
soon as I heard that, I ran down here 
to you. We’ve got to find the fiend 
who did it, if it takes every penny I 
have. He’s my only son. I trust to 
you, John! What shall we do first?” 

“I have just telephoned Thorndyke 
Flint, and he’ll be here inside of an 
hour,” said John Kerrick quietly. 


” 


CHAPTES. If. 


THE GREEN DEATH. 


T was not more than three quarters of 

an hour from the time John Ker- 
rick hung up the receiver that a power- 
ful touring car, with a stolid-looking 
chauffeur at the wheel, and a clean- 
featured, keen-eyed man by his side, 
swung swiftly up the winding road to 
the porte-cochére of the stately Raleigh 
residence. 

In the rear of the car sat a younger 
man, and crouched down at his feei 
Was a great dog in which obviously was 
a bloodhound strain. The young man 
had an alert face and manner, and he, 
like the other, thoughtfully regarded 
the mansion as the car approached. 

“Looks peaceful enough, chief!” he 
remarked. “Don’t see any excitement 
outside.” 

Thorndyke Flint, the world-famous 
criminal investigator, did not turn his 
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head, but his reproof to his assistant 
was none the less severe. “What did 
you expect, Frank Judson? How often 
have | warned you not to jump to con- 
clusions—at least, not aloud? You 
ought to know, by this time, that the 
more innocent the outer the 
greater the likelihood of some ghastly, 
inexplicable crime within. To speak 
plainly, I don’t like the quietude. I'd 
rather see people on the veranda, mov- 
ing about and talking. It would be 
more indicative of a state of things 
somewhere near normal. Here we 
are!’’ he added, as the car drew up to 
the veranda under the _ porte- 
cochére. “Now, say nothing, and keep 
your eyes and ears open.” 

Thorndyke Flint was out of the car 
almost before it stopped, and brushing 
past Noyes as the great doors of the 
mansion swung open, he took the ex- 
tended hand of John Kerrick. 

“Glad you came so quickly, Flint,” 
were the lawyer’s first words. “His 
father is so excited that even the good 
report of the doctor doesn’t seem to 
help much, A secret poisoner in a 
man’s family is enough to put any one 
on the griddle, especially when the first 
victim is his only son.” 

“It is poison, then?” observed Flint, 
his keen eyes taking in his surround 
ings in one sweeping glance. 

“Looks it,” was the lawyer's 
grave answer. 

“Has anybody left the house since 
you telephoned ?” 

“I don’t think so. There are a lot of 
people here for the celebration dinner, 
but I don’t think any of them have gone 
away. Why should they? We've been 
keeping this illness of Payne’s a dead 
secret—except from Noyes and one or 
two others.” 

“Good!” commended Flint. 
of the servants has gone?” 

“No; L think you can depend on their 
being all here,” was the lawyer’s low- 
voiced reply. Then, to Noyes, who 
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was at his elbow, he added in the same 
cautious tones: “You have not let any 
of your people go away since Mr, 
Payne’s sudden illness ?” 

“No, sir,’ the butler answered 
quietly. “I have attended to that, al- 
though they don’t know I’m watching. 
You can’t tell who is responsible for 
what has happened, you know, sir. I 
thought possibly you might desire to 
ask them a few questions. I'll bring 
them up whenever you want them.” 

“Quite right!” said Kerrick. “Keep 
your eye on every one. Do not allow 
anybody to leave the house until Mr. 
Flint or I give you permission.” 

“You mean the servants, sir? 

“Mr. Kerrick means everybody, 
Noyes,” put in Flint. “Guests, as well 
as servants. Now, Mr. Kerrick, I 
should like to see Payne Raleigh, if I 
may.” 

While the lawyer stepped into the 
library to communicate with the young 
man’s bedroom over the house tele- 
phone, Thorndyke Flint gave brief di- 
rections to his chauffeur, Joe Doyle, 
as well as to his confidential assistant, 
Judson. Neither of them had come out 
of the car, and the detective was able 
to speak beyond the hearing of Noyes 
or any of his staff. Flint had known 
Noyes for years, and was quite aware 
of that ancient retainer’s weakness for 
“listening in” whenever he had an op- 
portunity. 

“Joe,” said Thorndyke Flint, in a low 
voice, to the chauffeur. “Take the car 
to the garage at the rear of the house 
and keep Prince with you. We are not 
likely to need him just now.” He 
leaned over the door of the car and 
patted the great head of the dog, for 
Prince had stood up on hearing his 
name spoken. “All right, Prince! 
Don’t worry! You may get into this 
affair before we’re through. And, Jud- 
son, go with Joe to the garage and 
change to ‘soup-and-fish.” I want you 


” 


to take dinner with the company with- 
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out their knowing who you are. There 
is an extra bedroom in the garage, 
where you and Joe can be alone, and 
you have your evening things in the 
car, of course. And, Jud,” he added 
in a whisper; “remember, you and I 
are strangers.” 

“All right, chief! I get that,” replied 
Judson. “They all know you, of 
course.” 

“Yes, worse luck!” grumbled Thorn- 
dyke Flint. “Most of them, anyhow. 
I’ve been here three or four times, and 
I’ve met them elsewhere, but that will 
not matter much, so long as I have you 
to do what I want.” 

The car slipped away with Judson, 
the dog, and Joe Doyle, and Flint found 
Kerrick ready to take him to the room 
where Payne Raleigh lay unconscious, 
It was Doctor Pierce who opened the 
door for them. One look at the lean 
face of the old family physician told 
Thorndyke Flint that the case was both 
serious and puzzling. 

Senator Raleigh, who was sitting 
with bowed head on the other side of 
the bed on which lay the rigid, silent 
form of his son, came eagerly forward 
when he saw the famous criminologist 
with Kerrick, and his wringing of 
Thorndyke Flint’s hand told how great 
was his trust in the man who seldom 
had failed in all his life in running 
down any criminal mystery he had 
undertaken to solve. 

“Doctor Pierce is hopeful of saving 
my boy, Flint,” said the senator bro- 
kenly. “And when Pierce says that, it 
is practically assurance, for he is not 
the man to promise anything he cannot 
make good. But the scoundrel who has 
tried to kill my son shall pay dearly 
for the agony we all have suffered this 
day, even though we cannot put him in 
the chair.” 

“You may be sure I will do my best, 
senator,” replied Flint soothingly. “I 
am only too glad it is not serious 
enough to call for the electric chair.” 
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He half turned and caught the eye 
of Doctor Pierce with an expressive 
look, as he walked to the bedside. The 
doctor understood and, taking Senator 
Raleigh gently by the elbow, led him 
from the room. There, in the heavily 
carpeted hallway, stood Madeline Ker- 
rick. She had seen the detective and 
her father go in, and was waiting in 
the hope of some cheering news. 
Doctor Pierce motioned to her to take 
care of the senator, and as she went 
down the wide staircase with her 
fiancé’s anxious father, he called down 
to her softly: 

“Wait in the library, Madeline. I 
will tell your father to join you and 
Senator Raleigh there in a quarter of an 
hour or so. Then he can tell you what 
Mr, Flint thinks of it all.” 

Thorndyke Flint had observed with 
approval that the senator had been 
taken from the bedroom, for he wanted 
to ask straightforward, blunt questions, 
some of which might have been awk- 
ward in the hearing of the afflicted 
parent. 

Bending low over the quiet figure in 
the bed, he detected a slight rising and 
falling of the chest, and could make 
out a pulse with difficulty. He turned 
to Doctor Pierce. 

“What is it, doctor?” he asked. “Or, 
rather, what kind of poison, and how 
was it given to him?” 

“The poison is very strong and of 
Oriental origin,” was the reply. “That 
is beyond a doubt. How it was intro- 
duced into Payne Raleigh’s system, I 
can only guess. There was a luncheon 
here this afternoon—attended by only 
six persons—and at that luncheon 
Payne Raleigh drank a glass of very 
fine wine—Burgundy, from a special 
bottle, which had been kept, sealed, in 
the Raleigh cellar for many years. 
Payne was the only person who drank 
the Burgundy, it being an old custom of 
the house for the new president of the 
Raleigh company to drink a goblet of 
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the wine, while silently pledging him- 
self to be faithful to his new trust. 
When his glass had been filled and he 
had drunk the wine in it, the senator, 
with his own hands, emptied the re- 
mainder of the contents of the bottle 
out of the window into the earth.” 

Flint nodded in silence, and Doctor 
Pierce went on: “I am telling you of 
the wine-drinking ceremony only from 
hearsay. I was not in the room, but 
Mr. Kerrick, as counsel of the com- 
pany, was there, and he will correct me 
if I make any misstatement.” 

“The doctor is telling the simple 
truth, as I gave it to him,” put in the 
lawyer gravely. “Go on, _ please, 
doctor.” 

“T was invited to the dinner to be 
given in honor of the occasion, and was 
in the-music room when those at the 
luncheon, consisting of officers of the 
Raleigh company—six in all, including 
the senator, now ex-president—came 
out of the dining room. I saw Payne 
speak to Miss Kerrick and go out to the 
veranda with her. Shortly afterward 
Payne went up to his room to change 
his clothes for the evening. Then— 
well, you tell the rest of it, Mr. Ker- 
rick,” broke off the physician. 

“There is little more to tell,” re- 
sponded Kerrick. “Senator Raleigh 
asked me to go with him to his son’s 
room, so that together we could give 
him a suggestion or two as to what he 
should say about his new position this 
evening in general conversation. We 
went in, but did not see Payne, al- 
though Noyes, the butler, was positive 
he had come in. Then we heard a slight 
groan, and it came from the other side 
of the bed. Well, there lay Payne, hud- 
dled up on the floor, eyes closed and 
deathly white, as you see him now.” 

“Might have been a fainting fit,” sug- 
gested Thorndyke Flint quietly. 

“Exactly,” assented the lawyer; “but 
it wasn’t. I knew that as soon as the 
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his clammy hands. Besides, there was 
a peculiar greenish» hue around his 
mouth and under the eyes that told a 
story to me. You know that symptom, 
Flint?” 

The detective nodded. 
of poison will do it,” he said. 
what did you do?” 

“Got the senator to help me lift the 
boy on to the bed, and said I’d go for 
Doctor Pierce, who was among the 
guests downstairs. The senator, who 
was already “bathing Payne’s forehead 
with cold water into which he had 
dipped his handkerchief, thanked me. 
Then—although I knew he was nearly 
frantic and was holding himself in only 
by the strongest effort of will—Sen- 
ator Raleigh asked me not to say any- 
thing about Payne’s illness, but to let 
the guests go in to dinner. He would 
join them in a little while and would 
explain that Payne was not very well 
and might not come down to dinner.” 

“Good for !” exclaimed 


“Many kinds 
“Well, 


the senator! 
Thorndyke Flint. “Clear grit through 
and through. That’s the Raleigh spirit. 
Doctor Pierce came up at once, of 
course ?” 

“Yes,” replied the doctor for himself, 
taking up the narration. “I knew from 
Mr. Kerrick’s manner that it was some- 
thing serious, and it didn’t take me long 
to get up here. I found Senator 
Raleigh frantic with grief and terror, 
as Payne continued unconscious. He 
begged me to say that his son was not 
dead and I was thankful to be able to 
reassure him, although the lad was 
very near the border ling which sepa- 
rates this world from the next. I in- 
jected a heart stimulant and in a few 
moments was more hopeful than I had 
been when I first saw him on the bed.” 

“Did you know at once that he had 
been poisoned—from his appearance?” 
asked the detective. 

“Not at the first glance, because the 
drug had seemingly not had time to pro- 
duce the conditions that would prove its 
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presence,” answered the doctor slowly, 
“And yet, the conditions were there, 
when I'd examined further.” 

Doctor Pierce suddenly placed his 
hand on the side of the unconscious 
young man’s head, and his long fingers 
pushed the ear forward. Behind the 
ear were three peculiar spots of a vivid 
green! 

“Great heavens!” ejaculated Flint, 
moved for the moment from his cus- 
tomary self-control. “The ‘Green 
Death of Tibet!’’ 

“What's that?” 
sharply. 

“T have seen only one case like this 
before in my life,” replied the detec- 
tive, as he bent over to examine the 
other ear of the young man on the bed. 
“Tt was in the India hill country, and 
the patient was a sepoy who had sur- 
reptitiously made his way into a holy 
temple in Benares and desecrated an 
altar of Vishnu. The priests attended 
to him, and the British authorities 
called me in to try to save him, as I 
happened to be the only man in the 
locality just then with any medical ex- 
perience. [ could not save the sepoy, 
but the case led to my making some- 
what of a study of Indian poisons, in- 
cluding this sinister Green Death, and 
I know there is one antidote.” 

“So do I, Mr. Flint,” put in the 
doctor. “I have applied it and I am 
in hopes that we shan’t lose Payne, 
after all. I have used——” He whis- 
pered in Thorndyke’s ear. “You know 
that it is a substance not to be men- 
tioned aloud. It is as dangerous as the 
Green Death itself.” 

Thorndyke Flint nodded in the af- 
firmative, and again examined the spots 
behind the ears—three in each case. 
Then he said thoughtfully: 

“There are two ways by which the 
Green Death can be introduced into the 
system—by injection or by swallowing. 
In either case an infinitesimal drop 
would be enough to cause death, but if 
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injected, the victim would die instantly. 
That makes it certain that Payne 
Raleigh took the poison down _ his 
throat.” He paused. “The possibility 
of attempted suicide is not to be con- 
sidered, I suppose?” 

John Kerrick flared up. “Out of the 
question, Flint!” he declared hotly. 
“The Raleighs are too sound of mind 
for anything of that sort. Besides, 
what reason could Payne have for self- 
destruction? Healthy, handsome, just 
made president of a great manufactur- 
ing company, popular and engaged to 
be married to a girl whom I honestly 
believe he loves, and who, though she 
is my daughter, I'll say is worthy to be 
the wife of the finest this country can 
produce—why, Payne Raleigh has 
everything to live for. No, he never 
took that poison knowingly—you can 
wager on that. The question is, how 
did he take it?” 

“That is what we have to find out, 
first of all,” remarked Thorndyke 
Flint. 

CHAPTER III. 

ANOTHER PUZZLE. 
HE last remark by the detective 
caused both Kerrick and Doctor 
Pierce to regard him as if they were 

waiting for something else. 

“What did he eat or drink last be- 
fore he was seized with this attack?” 
asked Flint. Then, before either of his 
listeners could reply, he went on: “His 
luncheon was with the officials of the 
Raleigh company, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” assented Kerrick. “It was 
only about ten minutes after rising 
from the table—fifteen, at most—that 
he must have fallen over in this room. 
If he was poisoned by any of the food, 
why weren’t the rest of us affected? 
We all ate and drank the same. At 
least—no, by all the gods! There was 


the Burgundy which was drunk only 
by Payne, when he made his inward 
That’s it! 


vow as the new president. 
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There’s your poison!” And the law- 
yer, striding up and down the room, 
shook his fist at the air, as he had been 
used to do in court in his earlier days 
under stress of excitement, when he 
was known as the most forceful district 
attorney New York had ever seen. 

“That’s the logical explanation,” 
agreed Doctor Pierce. “He must have 
taken it in that wine. That has been 
clear to me from the first.” 

“From a_ sealed bottle,” Flint re- 
minded him, smiling significantly. 

Doctor Pierce had moved over to the 
bedside of the patient, his sensitive 
physician’s fingers pressing the feeble 
pulse, while he studied the set, white 
face. At Flint’s words, he turned 
quickly to say over his shoulder: 

“Yes—from a sealed bottle! Ac- 
cording to Mr. Kerrick’s description of 
the dinner, the wine in the sealed bottle 
must have contained the poison.” 

“There are other possibilities,” said 
Flint enigmatically. “Nothing can be 
sure in a case like this until it is proved. 
How is he now, doctor?” 

“In the state of coma always induced 
by the Green Death, in spite of the anti- 
dote,” replied the doctor thoughtfully. 
“He will probably remain in this con- 
dition for at least forty-eight hours. 
Then we shall know—perhaps! Don’t 
forget, though, that the poison may 
have an effect upon his mind. What 
that effect may be, science never has 
been able to determine in advance. 
These Eastern poisons seem to be the 
product of the very devil himself, from 
what little I know of them. We must 
leave him absolutely alone. You see, 
there are moments now and then when 
he might know what is going on around 
him, but in a horribly distorted way. 
If you could realize the condition of his 
nervous system, you'd appreciate the 
importance of every precaution.” 

“T think I do appreciate it,” said the 
detective. 

“H’m!” 


” 


“Well, 


grunted Pierce. 
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Payne is not going to die, if I can help 
it. With the Lord’s aid, we'll save him, 
but he must have perfect quiet. Now, 
let’s go! Come on!” 

“But some one ought to watch him,” 
objected Kerrick, who had not spoken 
for a few minutes. 

“T'll do that myself,” said the doctor. 
“I'll come up at intervals of fifteen 
minutes or so and look at him, That 
will be enough. I[ don’t want nurses 
bothering with him at this stage of the 
case. And yet—I don’t know. Per- 
haps it would be as well to have some 
one on guard.” 

The doctor bustled out of the room 
and touched a buzzer button in the hall- 
way. li a few moments a neat-looking 
girl whose business it was to take care 
of the bedrooms came running up the 
back stairs. Doctor Pierce beckoned 
her over. 

“Your name is Susan, isn't it? 
asked. 

“Yes, doctor,” replied the girl, smil- 
ing. Like most of the domestics in the 
Raleigh home, she knew and liked the 
jolly family physician, “Did you ring, 
doctor?” 

“T did,” was his answer. ‘Now, look 
here, Susan. Mr. Payne Raleigh is not 
very well and he’s lying down in his 
room, I don’t want him disturbed, but 
if he should call out, or if you should 
hear any noise of any kind—it might 
be a moan, or a loud sigh—anything of 
that sort, you are to m 

?” interjected Susan. 


he 





“Go in to him? 


“Not on any account,” said the 
doctor promptly. “He is nervous and 
doesn’t want any one about him. No, 


if you hear anything, come right down 
the front staircase and tell me or Mr. 


Thorndyke Flint. You know Mr. 
Flilnt, don’t you?” 

“Yes, doctor. We all know him. 
There’s nothing wrong, is there? Mr, 


?”? 


Flint is a detective, isn’t he 
“Bless the girl!” interjected the doc- 
tor testily. 


“Don’t you understand that 
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Mr. Flint is a friend of the family, and 
is here as a guest at dinner? Of course 
there’s nothing wrong. Now, be a good 
girl and do as | tell you. Sit here by 
this table in the hall and take it easy. 
Understand? You are not to go into 
Mr. Payne’s room—only to listen out- 
side.” 

“IT understand, 

Susan. 
*“T hope you do,” said Doctor Pierce, 
as he left her in her chair and went into 
the bedroom. ‘Everything serene?” he 
asked Flint, adding, as the detective 
nodded : ‘How are the windows ?” 

Thorndyke Flint looked at the two 
long windows, with their double cur- 
tains—heavy damask and white lace— 
and saw that the sashes were secured 
with a patent lack so that they were 
open at the top each about eight inches, 
but could not be moved farther except 
from the inside. Thus, the room was 
properly ventilated and at the same 
time made safe against burglars, The 
windows were at least twenty feet 
from the ground on that side of the 
house, with the spacious lawn stretch- 
ing away from the wall and flower beds 
immediately beneath. 

The doctor, Kerrick, and Thorndyke 
Flint all went over to the bed and gazed 
at the pale, motionless face, with its 
closed eyes and hardly perceptible 
quiver of the lips as the feeble breath 
struggled through. After moving one 
of the hands slightly so that it would 
lie more easily, Doctor Pierce motioned 
to his companions to retire. 

Thorndyke Flint locked the door and 
offered the key to the physician, but 
the latter did not take it. 

“IT hear Noyes announcing dinner,” 
he said. “Perhaps it may be easier for 
you to get away from the table in about 
a quarter of an hour than for me, 
Flint. If so, you can run up to the 
room. If not, I will get the key from 
you when [| want it. 


doctor,” declared 


Don’t go to sleep, 
Susan!” he told the girl. 
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“No fear, doctor!” she answered. 

“I’m not going in to dinner,” said the 
detective. “I’ve not had time to dress. 
sesides, I want to look things over 
while everybody is in the dining room. 
I'm not really here as a guest, you 
know.” 

“Rot!” exclaimed the bluff lawyer. 
“Of course you are, and you’re coming 
in to dinner. What if you’re not in a 
clawhammer or a dinner coat? I guess 
Thorndyke Flint doesn’t need snob liv- 
ery to show that he ‘belongs’!” 

The detective laughed at the plain- 
spoken Kerrick’s outburst, but he had 
his own way. He did not go in to din- 
ner, but he had taken an opportunity 
on coming downstairs to telephone to 
the garage, and he saw with satisfac- 
tion that his assistant, Frank Judson, in 
regulation dinner togs, was walking in 
with the other guests. A_ lightning 
glance passed between them, and Jud- 
son knew that he was charged with 
keeping careful note of everything that 
might take place in the dining room. 

Flint saw that Doctor Pierce was 
talking earnestly to Senator Raleigh 
and Madeline Kerrick in the library, 
and he knew, from the expression of 
their faces, that the two anxious ones 
were pleased with the doctor’s report. 
Then they went in to dinner to join 
the guests, and the detective, with a 
smiling nod for Madeline and a bow of 
recognition for the senator as they 
passed, strolled into the billiard room 
across the hall. 

There he lighted a cigar—a special 
perfecto that was practically his only 
personal extravagance—and sitting in 
one of the high chairs at the side of the 
spacious, well-lighted room, he thought 
out the puzzle, while surrounding him- 
self with rings of smoky fragrance. 

The rattle of knives and forks and 
the musical jingle of china and glass 
mingled with the hum of conversation, 
came to him at intervals; but he was 
hardly conscious of any sounds, for his 
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trained mind was busy on the complex 
problem which had so unexpectedly 
arisen in this splendid mansion, where 
ordinarily life flowed so smoothly, 

As for the crime itself, the most 
likely and obvious theory was that poi- 
son had been introduced into the sealed 
bottle from which Payne Raleigh had 
drunk. This bottle, Flint had been as- 
sured, was opened by the senator him- 
self, and he had examined the tinfoil 
cap and seal closely before breaking 
them. Senator Raleigh, moreover, had 
poured out the wine for his son with 
his own hands. No one could have put 
anything into either the glass or the 
bottle without his knowing it. 

Ah! There was an important point 
—the glass! The senator might have 
thought that it was clean and perfectly 
empty; but was it? Only the tiniest 
spot of the poison was required. Might 
not that spot have been placed in the 
glass before the senator poured the 
wine in on top of it? Here was another 
possibility to reckon with—one that 
had apparently been overlooked by 
Doctor Pierce, Lawyer Kerrick, and 
the rest. 

Whether the poison had come from 
the wine bottle or had been placed in the 
glass—that was the point which, for the 
time being, lint would have to pass 
over. It was something he could not 
solve merely by reasoning power. 
There were now other things to con- 
sider—persons and motives. 

Rapidly the experienced criminolo- 
gist ran over the list of persons who 
were in the house. It had been his 
first care to procure this list with the 
aid of John Kerrick. He checked off 
all the members of the family, includ- 
ing the half-brother of the senator, 
James Raleigh, first vice president of 
the Raleigh company, and two distant 
cousins and their wives, who had come 
to the celebration dinner, but who had 
not arrived until after the luncheon. 
Then he thought of the servants one by 
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one, for his singularly retentive mem- 
ory kept each clearly in his mind, to- 
gether with a corresponding scrap of 
personal information obtained from the 
venerable Noyes. 

Thorndyke Flint shook his head. 
There was only one servant in whom he 
felt particular interest in connection 
with all this, and that was the dark- 
skinned personal attendant of Senator 
Raleigh, whom the senator habitually 
called Boolah. His name was much 
longer than that, and he had told Noyes 
that in Hindustan he was always called 


by the whole of it. It was Baboo 
Kesham Chunder Sen Jarah Boolah 
Raleigh. He had taken his employer’s 


name as a matter of course, and cer- 
tainly had enough dignity to be worthy 
of it—in his own opinion, at all events. 
He was a high-caste Hindu. 

Boolah was a remarkably handsome 
man, as many East Indians are, with 
cameo-cut brown features, large, ex- 
pressive black eyes, white teeth, and, 
when he chose, a fascinating smile, He 
spoke English fluently and with a Pic- 
cadilly accent, for he had been a soldier 
in India and had acted as orderly to 
the colonel of his regiment for so long 
that he had acquired the aristocratic 
drawl generally associated with British 
officers of good family. He habitually 
wore a long black coat of the pattern 
that used to be called a “Prince 
Albert,” with < gorgeous waistcoat of 
bright colors, tinseled in gold and silver 
and set off with flashing gems. His 
cap was a turban which matched the 
waistcoat for brilliance, and when he 
wore it in New York—as he did when- 
ever he went there with the senator— 
the women burned with envy. They 
all decided that it was too handsome 
a headpiece for a mere man—even one 
from India. 

Payne Raleigh had been made ill by 
a little-known poison from a remote 
district of | Hindustan, soolah had 
come from that region—the hill coun- 
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try. Was it not possible that Boolah 
knew of this poison—this Green Death? 
Might he not even have some in his 
possession ? 

And yet—what motive could he have 
for trying to kill Payne Raleigh? As 
the senator’s companion and bodyguard 
—for Boolah’s caste was too high to 
permit of his being regarded as a 
menial—he often met and talked with 
Payne, and they seemed on the most 
friendly terms. 

It was at this moment, when Flint 
was considering Boolah on his list of 
criminal possibilities, that the Hindu 
himself came softly along the wide hall 
and, taking his place behind one of the 
tall ornamental palms, gazed steadily at 
the company around the table, through 
the half-open door of the dining room. 

Thorndyke Flint had a view of the 
interior of the dining room from where 
he sat, and it did not take him ten sec- 
onds to see that the great liquid black 
eyes of the Hindu were fixed on one 
person alone. That person was Made- 
line Kerrick! 

The girl was in a brilliant dinner 
gown of filmy material, that made an 
exquisite setting for the whiteness of 
her neck and shoulders. Her dark hair 
sprayed in delicate ringlets over her 
broad forehead, and her eyes sparkled 
with excitement as Doctor Pierce by 
her side whispered something the pur- 
port of which Thorndyke Flint had no 
difficulty in surmising. She was rav- 
ishingly beautiful; there was no deny- 
ing that! 

“Pierce is telling her that Payne 
Raleigh is practically out of danger,” 
muttered the detective. “But what ts 
that black-skinned scoundrel in the hall 
staring at her like that for? I don’t 
like it.” 

Thorndyke Flint allowed another 
half minute to elapse. Then he called 
out sharply: 

*Boolah!” 


The Hindu turned quickly, pretended 
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not to see the detective or to know who 
had called, and gliding swiftly down 
the hall into the shadows at the rear, 
vanished. 

“That’s all right, my Oriental 
friend!” was the detective’s inward re- 
mark. “You've got away now, but I'll 
see you later.” 

He went thoughtfully up the stairs to 
Payne Raleigh’s room, where Susan 
was on guard outside, unlocked the 
door and stepped, with soft tread, to 
the bedside. The young man was lying 
just as he had been left by Doctor 
Pierce a quarter of an hour before. His 
hands were in exactly the same posi- 
tion, and his face was half turned 
toward the room, as Thorndyke Flint 
remembered it had been when they re- 
tired. Not the slightest change seemed 
to have taken place in him except that 
Flint believed the breathing was a little 
louder and stronger. The eyes were 
still closed, however, and he had not 
come out of the stupor into which he 
had been plunged when he sank down 
at his bedside so soon after the 
luncheon, 

With a brief, but comprehensive 
glance about the room, the detective 
withdrew, locking the door behind him 
as before, and went downstairs. As he 
passed the door of the dining room, 
where the meal was still in progress, he 
hesitated a moment, caught Doctor 
Pierce’s eye, smiled and nodded to in- 
dicate thatall was right. Then he went 
back to the billiard room to wait for 
the dinner to end, so that he could get 
hold of Noyes. He wanted to satisfy 
himself as to the possibility of the 
poison having been introduced into that 
sealed bottle. 

As a means of passing away the time, 
Flint tried a few difficult shots on the 
billiard table to make sure that his skill 
had not lessened since he had played 
last. He soon satisfied himself that he 
had as good control as ever. Then, 
when he had executed a massé that he 


remembered smilingly some one had de- 
clared impossible, and followed it with 
a draw and a round-the-table, both of 
which satisfied him, he _ suddenly 
dropped his cue and darted out of the 
room. 

He had been on the watch. Boolah, 
who had come gliding down the hall, 
evidently not knowing that the detec- 
tive had returned from upstairs, had 
only time to peep into the dining room, 
seeking the beautiful face and figure of 
Madeline, when Thorndyke Flint was 
upon him. His muscular fingers closed 
on the Hindu’s arm, as he demanded in 
a low voice: 

“What are you doing here?” 

“Merely looking to see that my 
patron is comfortable, sahib!” was the 
reply in an injured tone. “You know, 
the dear old thing depends on me.” 

Thorndyke Flint knew that “dear old 
thing” was a phrase the Hindu used 
quite frequently, but he suspected that 
Boolah had dragged it in now merely 
to be insolent, rather than through habit 
of speech. He passed it over, how- 
ever, as he said shortly: 

“Your place is in your own quarters 
at the rear of the hall till Senator Payne 
happens to need you.” 

Boolahy shot a look from his un- 
fathomable black eyes, but it did not 
disturb the detective in the slightest, for 
he only waved his hand in dismissal as 
the Hindu hesitated, and followed him 
sternly with his eyes as he shuffled 
away. 

“Hello, Flint!’ It was Doctor 
Pierce, who had slipped away from the 
table in the confusion of changing 
dishes and was just behind him. 
“Where’s that key? It must be more 
than fifteen minutes since we came 
down.” 

“It is—nearly half an hour,” replied 
the detective. ‘But I was up there ten 
minutes ago and all was well.” 

“I’m glad to hear that,” returned 
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Pierce. “I do not look for any change 
just yet. The anxious time will come 
when he emerges from that stupor.” 

“You mean as to the condition of his 
brain?” 

“Exactly. That is the only thing I 
am really anxious about, for I am sat- 
isfied that the poison will not kill him.” 
The two were up the great staircase by 
this time and, passing Susan, who got 
up from her chair as they walked along 
the upper hall, Doctor Pierce softly in- 
serted the key and turned it. ‘“He’s 
quiet, at all events,’ he muttered, as he 
pushed the door open and entered. 

“What's the matter?” asked Thorn- 
dyke Flint, behind him. 

He might well ask this, for Pierce, 


with a choking’ ejaculation, had 
stopped suddenly and was actually 
staggering. 


’ 


“What-is it?” repeated Flint, when 
there was no reply. 

Then it was that, turning to the de- 
tective with staring eyes, Doctor Pierce 
breathed in a tone of awe: 

“He’s gone!” 

“What?” shouted Thorndyke Flint. 
“Gone? Who’s gone?” 

“Payne Raleigh!” 

For an instant, the detective stood 
immovable in astonishment. Then ex- 
claiming, “He must have fallen out of 
bed!” and disregarding the doctor, who 
was literally paralyzed by this seeming 
miracle, he darted across the room to 
look at the floor on the other side of 
the bed. 

Payne Raleigh was not there. 
was nowhere in the room! 


He 


CHAPTER IV. 
JUDSON GETS A CLEW. 


HEN Doctor Pierce and Thorn- 
dyke Flint had _ thoroughly 
searched the bedchamber, the latter 


went to the windows. Both were still 


open a little way from the top, secured 
in place by the patent catches. 


Open- 
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ing one of the windows from the bot- 
tom, the detective looked out. The 
gray of dusk was falling over the land- 
scape, and he used his pocket flash to 
examine the sill for marks which might 
suggest an entrance, Nothing was to 
be found there, and, so far as he could 
detect in the feeble light his flash threw 
at that distance, there were no foot- 
prints on the soft earth below. 

“Of course not!” he said to Pierce. 
“The idea would be preposterous. 
There wouldn’t be room for even a boy 
to crawl through that little gap at the 
top—even if he could get up there. As 
for lifting an unconscious man weigh- 
ing nearly a hundred and_ seventy 
pounds to that height and passing him 
through, well ” He finished with 
an expressive shake of the head. 

Doctor Pierce had switched on a 
cluster of incandescents\in the center 
of the ceiling, and the whole room was 
brilliantly lighted up. A deep clothes 
closet was in one wall and a bathroom 
opened out from another. Thorndyke 
Flint examined both minutely. Neither 
had any doors save those from the bed- 
room, and there was no laundry chute 
from the clothes closet to the lower part 
of the house. The detective made sure 
of that. 

“Any marks on the door, doctor?” 
asked Flint, who was busy examining 
the bed. He had placed his hand in it 
on first entering the room, to judge by 
the warmth how much time had elapsed 
since Payne Raleigh had lain there. 

“No; the door has not been tampered 
with, I should judge,” said Doctor 
Pierce. 

“There are no clews about the bed,” 
remarked the detective. “It was quite 
warm at first. You don’t think Payne 
could have recovered suddenly and 
walked out of the room?” 

“Not likely. I'll confess I know so 
little how this Green Death acts that I 
would not contradict any statement 
about it, no matter how grotesque ; but, 
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you see, the door was locked on the 
outside and the key gone. Did you 
ask Susan if she’d seen anybody ?”’ 

“T asked her as soon as I knew Payne 
had gone,” said the detective. “She is 
positive nobody has been in or out of 
the room since she has been there, ex- 
cept ourselves. I was up ten minutes 
ago, and Susan was wide awake. She’s" 
a good, live girl—not one to let anybody 
get past without her knowledge.” 

“I'll go and talk to her,” announced 
the doctor curtly. He went out and 
asked the girl: ‘‘Haven’t seen Mr. 
Payne come out, have you?” 

“No, sir. I’m sure no one has come 
out of his room except you and Mr. 
Flint,” she answered earnestly. 

“Any one go in?” 

“No, doctor.” 

“You make Mr. Payne’s bed usually, 
I suppose,” put in Flint, who had joined 
the doctor in the hall. “Is there any 
way of getting the bedclothes to the 
laundry except through this door?” 

“No, sir. I always carry them out 
myself and down the back stairs.” 

“All right, Susan,” said the doctor. 
“That will do. You needn’t watch any 
more.” Then, as the girl disappeared 
down the rear stairway, he turned to 
Thorndyke Flint and whispered pite- 
ously: “Say, Flint, am I crazy, or has 
this really happened ?”’ 

Before the detective could answer, 
Frank Judson, his assistant, looking 
very well in his evening clothes—for 
Jud was a well-built young man—came 
hurrying up the wide staircase and 
fairly ran over to Thorndyke Flint. 

“Say, chief!” he blurted out. 
been two or three queer 
things that I think you ought to know.” 
He looked at Doctor Pierce and hesi- 
tated 

“All right, Jud!” Flint assured him. 
“You may speak before the doctor. 
Come into this room.’ Then, when all 
three were in Payne's bedroom, with 
4F—ps 
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the door closed, he asked 
“Now, Jud, what is it?” 

“One thing is that the second vice 
president of the Raleigh Company beat 
it a little while ago, and the old man 
—I mean Senator Raleigh—is quite ex- 
cited over it. It seems,” went on Jud- 
son, after a pause for Thorndyke Flint 
to say something, but which the detec- 
tive did not utilize, “that this second 
vice president is Lawrence Merwin, 
and that he has a bad crush on Payne 
Raleigh’s girl, Madeline Kerrick. From 
what I gathered by the talk at table, 
he is just about as near crazy as a 
fellow ever gets over a girl, and one 
of the big guns at the dinner—James 
Raleigh, the senator’s half-brother, who 
is first vice president—said, in a joking 
way, that Payne would have to look 
out, or Merwin would grab his sweet- 
heart some time—by fair means or 
foul.” 

“By fair means or foul!” repeated 
Flint thoughtfully. “James Raleigh 
said that! Well, what else? Are they 
sure Merwin is not in the house? Why 
should he go away when he is supposed 
to be a dinner guest ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Judson, with 
a shrug. “The senator had Noyes look 
all over the house for him, thinking he 
might be asleep, or sick, or something, 
in one of the bedrooms, so that he had 
missed the call to dinner: but he isn’t 
to be found. And the strange thing is 
that he was chatting and laughing with 
the others only a few minutes before 
he vanished. Another queer fact is 
that no one saw him go—until——” 

Frank Judson stopped and glanced 
doubtfully at Doctor Pierce. 

“Go on, Jud!” orderéd Thorndyke 
Flint, with an impatient frown. 
“There is something else, I can see, and 
I’ve told you to speak freely before 
Doctor Pierce.” 

“Yes, there is something else,” ad- 
mitted Judson. ‘‘That’s why I came 
rushing up here as soon as I could get 
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away from the table. I’m glad I found 
you so soon. About ten minutes ago— 
or maybe fifteen—I was sipping my 
coffee and looking out of the window 
that happened to be in front of me. It 
was getting dark, but I could make out 
a section of the lawn, cut off by a 
corner of the house. I got to thinking 
what a rambling old place this is, and 


wondering whether this Merwin bird 


might not have lost himself somewhere 
on the upper floors, when, all at once, 
an automobile came from behind the 
corner of the house, without any lights, 
and went skimming down the driveway 
lickety-split.” 

“Did you see who was in it?” 

“No. I had only a passing glimpse 
when the light from the window fell on 
it. ‘All I made out was that it was a 
big touring car, and that there were 
people in the back, with just the chauf- 
feur in front. It seemed to have come 
from the rear or side of the house. If 
it had come from the front, it would 
have been going the other way.” 

“Doctor, will you excuse me for a 
few minutes?” asked Flint. 

Without waiting for an answer, the 
detective made a sign to Judson and the 
two hastened down the back stairway. 

This stairway was one of several in 
the rear premises, and the detective saw 
at once that it did not lead directly to 
the kitchen, where he knew there was 
an outer door, but ended in a small pas- 
sageway with only two outlets. One 
was a door facing the bottom which, 
Judson whispered, led to the women 
servants’ private sitting room. The 
other, to the left, was guarded by a 
strong door, which obviously gave upon 
the lawn. There were two big bolts, 
besides a chain and lock, but all. were 
unfastened. The two stepped outside, 
closing the door. 

“Left in a hurry!” remarked Thorn- 
dyke Flint grimly. “Here we are, Jud. 


Here is where your automobile started. 
Look at the wheel marks in the grass 
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where it backed off the roadway to 
turn. Hello! Here’s something!” 

It was a man’s linen collar that 
Thorndyke Flint picked up from the 
grass, where its whiteness had caught 
his quick eye. He turned the light of 
his pocket flash upon it and read the 
initials ““P. R.” in thread in the back, 
close to the black laundry mark. 

“Jud!” he exclaimed, with rather 
more excitement than -he habitually 
showed, “sprint over to the garage and 
bring Prince. Tell Joe Doyle to have 
the car ready. Hurry, now! Burn it 
up!” 

Judson was halfway across the lawn 
before the last sentence was out, and 
his chief, knowing that he would make 
better time than if he had telephoned, 
smiled with satisfaction, as he looked 
carefully about for other signs that 
might help him. 

He remembered that, while Payne 
Raleigh had been laid on the bed fully 
dressed, his necktie and collar had been 
loosened in front, as well as the top 
button of his shirt. Whoever had 
brought him out of his room had not 
noticed that the collar was loose, and 
it had fallen off before he had been 
placed in the car. Thorndyke Flint was 
not in the habit of bragging about his 
powers of deduction; nevertheless, he 
could—as he modestly confessed when 
quizzed—put two and two together, 
and this faculty usually served him 
quite as well as the spectacular methods 
of some other detectives he ran up 
against occasionally. So, while he 
waited for Judson to return with the 
dog, he reconstructed the doings of 
some person or persons unknown tak- 
ing Payne Raleigh from his room and 
spiriting him away in the strange auto- 
mobile. 

How the young man had been re- 
moved from a locked and guarded 
chamber without any indication left be- 
hind of the way it was done, Flint had 
not yet decided, He had sounded all 














the walls while unostentatiously mov- 
ing about the room after the disappear- 
ance of the unconscious Payne, and had 
made up his mind that there were no 
hidden doors, sliding panels or other 
contraptions of that kind. The win- 
dows could not have been used ; he was 
convinced of that. On the other hand, 
Susan had been sitting outside the door 
the whole time, and it would be im- 
possible for any one to get in or out 
without her knowledge. 

It was not the way of Thorndyke 
Flint to cudgel his brains over a matter 
that was actually not of vital import- 
ance, while there were other problems to 
be solved that: would give results. So he 
pictured Payne being carried out of this 
unfastened outer door, to be hurried 
away to some hiding place, and it was 
not long before he had the whole scene 
clear before him. 

What remained to be discovered was 
—who would have any interest in kill- 
ing Payne Raleigh or, failing that, in 
stealing him, unconscious, from his 
home. As for the finding out where he 
had been taken—well, that was the first 
thing to be done. 


CHAPTER V. 
A COLD SCENT. 
THE low whine of a dog who scents 
a beloved master came out of the 
blackness of the great lawn, and _ the 
next instant Prince was leaping upon 
Thorndyke Flint with his usual ex- 
travagant manifestations of affection. 
“Down, Prince!” ordered Flint, in 
low, but sharp, tones. “Here! Get 
this !’”” 


” 


He held the collar on the gravel of 
the driveway and allowed Prince to 
nose it at his leisure. He saw that the 
dog was twisting it about, putting his 
nose to it, alternately picking it up in 
his teeth and laying it down. He 
moved rapidly, but always with a sug- 
gestion of purpose which some call 
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merely instinct, while others say it is in- 
telligence very nearly human. 

Prince was still mauling the collar 
about when Judson rejoined his chief 
and smiled as he saw the dog busy with 
something on the ground. 

“I came back pretty fast,” observed 
Judson _ breathlessly. “But Prince 
picked you up and it was all off. He 
tore himself away. You see, the leash 
is still on him.” 

Thorndyke Ilint nodded and picked 
up the erd of the animal’s leash and the 
collar. Then he whispered to Prince, 
as he put the linen collar again to the 
dog’s nose: “Find him, old boy!” 

With a jerk that nearly pulled the 
leash out of Flint’s hand, Prince darted 
away, with Judson following. The dog 
followed the winding of the roadway 
until he got to the corner of the house 
where the strange auto had passed out 
of Judson’s sight as he sat at dinner. 


Then Prince swung sharply to the 
right. 
“Just what I expected,” declared 


Flint. ‘‘He’s heading for the back gate 
The rascals would be afraid to leave by 
the front one.” He 
vent to a drawn-out whistle, not loud, 
but of The honk 
f a klaxon responded and he knew 
that his chauffeur was on 
“We'll wait at the gate. 


stopped and gave 
a peculiar cadence 


his 


Hold 


way. 


on, 


Prince!” he admonished, tightening the 
leash, 

“You can put on your lights as soon 
as you're on the road,” were his first 
words to the chauffeur when the car 
rolled silently up in the gloom. ‘Here, 
Jud! Take Prince out to the open 
roadway. Let’s see which direction 


they took.” Jud gave the dog his head 


and immediately he tore away to the 
left. “To New York, Jud! Just as 
well. I'll get Ray to help as soon as 


I know where they are going. I won't 
take chances. The first thing is to make 
sure of rescuing Payne Raleigh. Then, 


as soon as | know who the fellows are 
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that have turned this trick, I’ll see about 


gathering them in. Watch things in 
the house, Jud.” 

“Ain't I going with you?” asked Jud- 
son, disappointed. 

“No; I may not catch this car. If I 
don’t, I shall have to work from the 
house. Tell Doctor Pierce and Mr. 
Kerrick I’ve gone to New York on the 
case and warn Doctor Pierce not to let 
anybody know that young Raleigh has 
gone.” 

“Gone?” exclaimed Judson, mysti- 
fied. “I don’t get you, chief.” 

‘“‘That’s so,” responded the detective. 
“T forgot that you didn’t know. Never 
mind! Get in touch with Doctor Pierce 
and take your orders from him and Mr, 
Kerrick. But be sure that man, Boo- 
lah, the Hindu valet of Senator Raleigh, 
does not get out of the house. Try to 
pick up something about Merwin, and 
be careful the senator does not find out 
that his son is missing. That’s all. 
Give me the wheel, Joe! Here, 
Prince!” 

He held open the back door of the 
automobile, and Prince, whose training 
enabled him to understand every sign, 
if not every word, of his master, leaped 
in, perfectly content to nestle down in 
the bottom of the car till he should be 
needed. 

“Unless they’ve got a faster car than 
I think they have, we'll overhaul them 
before they get to New York,” ob- 
served Flint, as he threw on the gas, 
causing the powerful car fairly to leap 
along in a flying start. Then he put 
his foot on the accelerator and in less 
than a minute they were doing between 
fifty and sixty miles an hour, regard- 
less of the speed laws. “Jam my hat 


down tighter on my head, Joe,” he re- 
quested. 

The road was good, and the strong 
headlights enabled [Flint to see a con- 
siderable distance in front of him, so 
that his rapid traveling was as safe as 
Doyle, sit- 


if they were on a railroad. 
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ting by his side, kept a sharp lookout 
for other vehicles on side roads, for 
there was always the slight possibility 
that the car they were pursuing might 
have turned off somewhere. It was 
not likely, however, and the detective 
centered practically all his efforts on 
overhauling his quarry before the con- 
fusion of streets would make the trail 
more difficult to follow. 

For an hour they tore along. Then, 
in the distance, ahead, Flint saw a tour- 
ing car moving at high speed, but not 
as fast as his own. The detective’s 
automobile was built for speed, and he 
had passed the seventy mark with it on 
occasion when he needed it. He urged 
it forward now, and as the speedometer 
showed sixty-two miles an hour, he 
found himself near enough to the car in 
front to make out three persons in the 
rear seat, besides the driver in front. 
He put on more speed. 

As the big car rocked from side to 
side under the strain, the detective 
gradually worked to the left, intending 
to pass the other car and then block 
the way. It would be a perilous per- 
formance, but when he had a purpose 
in view, danger meant nothing to 
Thorndyke Flint. He maneuvered 
skillfully, so that he was sidling to 
where he wanted to be, without dimin- 
ishing the cruel headlong speed. Both 
drivers were urging their machines to 
the top of their capacity, and the detec- 
tive’s speedometer wavered on the sev- 
enty mark. They were almost side by 
side! 

Then, as Flint was about to draw 
quite level, preparatory to swinging in 
front, there came the loud bark of a pis- 
tol, and the wheel was almost torn out 
of his hand, while the car sagged down 
on one side in a way that told him what 
had happened. A bullet had been dis- 
charged into one of his front tires! 

“Don’t shoot back, Doyle!” shouted 
the detective, as he got his car under 
control and allowed it to slow down. 
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“You might hit the wrong person. Let 
them go. We'll get them yet. Here, 


Prince!” 

It was not necessary to open the door 
for the great dog. He jumped over the 
side of the car and, only stopping to 
smell the white collar which his master 
threw in the road, darted around the 
bend that already had hidden the other 
automobile from its pursuers. 

The rapidity with which Thorndyke 
Flint and Joe Doyle replaced the punc- 
tured tire made the detective sanguine 
that he would be able to make up for 
the lost time and capture the rascals 
who had led him such a swift chase. 
He had not recognized anybody in the 
other automobile, although he believed 
he had seen four men_ altogether. 
Whether Payne Raleigh was one of the 
four, he could not tell. 

“Keep a sharp lookout, Doyle!” he 
warned. “We oare getting near 
Yonkers, and those fellows will have a 
good chance to slip away in the traffic. 
Look for Prince! That may help!” 

“I get you, governor!” replied Doyle, 
who was a taciturn, heavy-voiced indi- 
vidual, but as true as steel to his em- 
ployer. “If I get a flash at Prince, it’ll 
be a pretty good tip that that other 
car isn’t far away.” 

Their efforts were fruitless. They 
never saw the car again, and there were 
no signs of Prince. Phorndyke Flint 
made up his mind, by the time they 
were running down Broadway in New 
York, that it would be a waste of time 
to drive about the city, hunting for a 
car that might be miles away, which- 
ever route he followed. 

“Stay with the car, Joe, while I tele- 
phone.” he said abruptly, he 
stopped near a drug store where there 
was a telephone sign. “T’ll be out in a 
moment.” 

He went into a booth and called up a 
certain number. When he had obtained 
the connection he said: “That you, 
Ray? All right! Have you at- 
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tended to that matter I gave you this 
morning? . . . You have? Very 
well! Now, here’s another assignment 
for you. Try to find Prince... . 
Yes, that’s what I said.” There was 
slight impatience in Flint’s voice. 
“Never mind! Do this, instead. Come 
to the entrance of the Park, at Colum- 
bus Circle. You'll see me there in my 
car, with Joe Doyle. Take the subway. 
That will bring you up as quick as a 
taxi. a 
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Hurry! 

He hung up and went out to his car, 
to give a brief order to Doyle: “Drive 
to the entrance of Central Park, at 
Columbus Circle. Keep a sharp look- 
out for Prince all the time.” 

“Sure!” grunted Doyle, as he started 
the car. 

They had not more than drawn up 
at the curb near the park entrance 
when a young fellow, with a slightly 
upturned nose, freckles, and a wide 
humorous mouth, dressed in a louder 
style than either Thorndyke Flint or 
Judson, and carrying an indescribable 
sporty air that was not altogether un- 
attractive, strolled up and grinned at 
the detective. 

“Hello, chief! What’s broke loose? 
I didn’t quite get you about Prince. Is 
he lost? Were you out of town?” 

Thorndyke Flint, in as few words as 
possible, told Ray Norton, his second 
assistant, what had happened at the 
Raleigh mansion, and also that Payne 
Raleigh had been taken, while uncon- 
scious, from his bedroom, and, as it 
seemed, brought to New York in an 
automobile. 

“You know young Payne, 
You've been ip there with me.” 

Ray screwed up his eyes in a way he 
had, and tapped his short nose signifi- 
cantly, as he said: “It’s my job to find 
Prince, as well as this bird, Payne 
Raleigh? Sure I know him! He’s a 
regular fellow. It isn’t any cinch that 
I’ll make good, but, by Jiminy, I’ll give 
it a whirl that'll set this old burg 
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a-spinning. I'll say I will. What kind 
of guys do you think they are who 
grabbed off this young millionaire— 
some of these here imitation Jesse 
Jameses that have been plugging bricks 
through jewelers’ windows, stealing 
candy from babies, and breaking into 
slot machines for a few nickels? If it’s 
any of that phony crowd, Prince will 
eat ’em up, and I’ll never get a lick 
at ’em.” 

“T do not think it is the work of pro- 
fessionals at all, Ray,” answered 
Thorndyke Flint seriously; “nor imita- 
tion professionals, either. There is a 
deep conspiracy against some one in 
the Raleigh home, and it is my opinion 
we shall be surprised when we learn 
the identity of the persons who have 
tried to kill Payne Raleigh, and who 
now are hiding him. As for the likely 
place to look for our man, I can only 
tell you that he has been poisoned with 
a strange drug from India, and it may 
be that some Hindu is concerned in this 
abduction.” 

Ray Norton twisted his comical fea- 
tures into a whimsical grin, as he re- 
plied: “Hindu, you say? All right! 
Hindu goes, and I believe I know where 
to place my bets to sweep the board. 
I’ve a hunch I can just about put my 
finger on the men you want, right here 
in li'l’ old New York. Where’ll I re- 
port when I have anything?” 

“At the Raleigh home. I shall be 
there. Telephone me. Here’s the 
number, but keep it to yourself. It’s 
a private wire,” said Thorndyke Flint, 
as he handed the young fellow a paper. 
“Put that in an inside pocket. Keep 
me informed on what you are doing.” 

“That’s all right, chief. I'll keep you 
posted,” replied Ray cheerfully. 


“You'll get so many bulletins you'll 
think I’m a world series. So long, Joe! 
Good-by, chief !” 

With a twitch of his shoulders and a 
rolling gait all his own, Ray Norton 
sauntered across the Circle, imperturb- 





ably dodging automobiles and trolley 
cars, and exchanging a familiar jesting 
remark with the traffic cop—there were 
few of them who did not know and 
like Thorndyke Flint’s careless, good- 
natured assistant—and disappeared in 
the maelstrom of the city. 

“Take the wheel, Joe,’ directed Flint 
in a rather disgusted tone. “We'll get 
back to the Raleigh place as soon as 
we can. Hit her up when we strike 
the open road the other side of 
Yonkers.” 

“All right, chief!’ responded the 
obedient Joe Doyle. 


CHAPTER VI. 
UP IN THE AIR. 


T was not far from midnight when 
the car rolled into the grounds of 
the Raleigh residence. Except for the 
blinking of lights and an occasional hiss 
of-steam down by the river, where the 
Raleigh Rubber and Tire Works were 
running night and day to fill a rush of 
orders, there were few signs of life 
in the blackness as Thorndyke Flint 
told Joe Doyle to stop. Getting out, he 
said he would walk to the house. He 
did not wish to call general attention to 
his movements. 

“Think you'll need the car any more 
to-night?” asked Joe. 

“Hardly likely,” was his employer's 
response. “You go to bed; but if I 
should happen to send in a call, step 
lively.” 

“Sure!” replied Joe Doyle earnestly. 

“And—Joe!” added Flint. ‘Keep 
mum! That’s a general order, of 
course, but it’s especially important in 
this case.” 

Thorndyke Flint went to the front 
entrance, and was pleased, as well as 
surprised, that Noyes opened the door 
before he knocked. The old butler had 
seen him through the glass at the side. 
He seemed to be relieved over the re- 
turn of the detective, for he breathed 
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a most hearty “Glad you're back, sir!” 
and rubbed his hands with satisfaction 
after he had closed the door and looked 
about the wide hall to assure himself 
there was no one within hearing. 

“What is it, Noyes? Where’s Sen- 
ator Raleigh?” 

“He’s in the library, sir, and he’s 
been asking for you. Mr. Judson is 
with him, and Doctor Pierce and Mr. 
Kerrick; but he says he would like to 
see you. Mr. James Raleigh, the sen- 
ator’s half-brother, who is first vice 
president of the Raleigh company, is, in 
there, too, and I couldn’t help hearing 
loud voices as I passed the door. I 
think you would be just the person they 
need to settle whatever argument has 
come up. Mr. James has a fierce tem- 
per, and the senator gets pretty hot 
when he’s excited. So we don’t know 
what might happen, for Mr. Payne be- 
ing so sick has made the senator like 
a tiger—quite different from usual, 
and -” 

“All right, Noyes! I'll go right in,” 
interrupted Thorndyke. Flint. “You 
come to the door and keep within reach 
I may want you.” 

He hurried down the hall and 
knocked at the door of the library. Im- 
nediately he heard the key turn in the 
lock, and as the door opened a little 
way, the face of James Raleigh ap- 
peared. When he saw the detective he 
threw the door wide and stepped back. 

“Glad see you, Flint. We're all 
at sea about things,” he said. “Perhaps 
you can put us on solid ground. Your 
man, Judson, has just come back from 
Merwin’s home—he lives with his 
mother in a big house on the hill, three 
or four miles back from the river—and 
Mrs. Merwin hasn’t seen 
since the morning, when he came to the 
works to the directors’ meeting. But 
that isn’t all. She’s had a message 


to 


Lawrence 


from Merwin—a telegram from New 
Mr. Judson, you tell what was 
You were there.” 


York. 


in it 
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“That’s so,” confirmed Judson. “I 
went to the house to see if anything 
was known about Mr. Merwin’s dis- 
appearance, and the message came be- 
fore I left. It said just this: ‘May not 
be home for some time. Don’t worry.’ 
It was signed ‘L. Merwin,’ and dated 
eleven p. m. to-day.” 

Flint noted approvingly that his as- 
sistant had not neglected any details, 
as to signature, date, and so forth, but 
he said nothing about that. He merely 
asked whether Judson was sure the 
telegram was genuine. 

“It was on a Western Union tele- 
graph form, properly stamped and 
initialed, and was brought by a uni- 
formed messenger from the W. U. of- 
fice in Raleighville, who was well 
known to Mrs. Merwin,” was the reply. 
“There is no question that the message 
was the real thing, so far as the West- 
ern Union was concerned.” 

“What do you mean by ‘so far as the 
Western Union was concerned,’ Jud?” 
asked Flint sharply. 

Judson looked around at the grave- 
faced men seated about the big library 
table—Doctor Pierce, John Kerrick, 
Senator Raleigh, and James Raleigh. 
Then he turned to his chief and said 
slowly and distinctly: “I don’t believe 
that telegram was sent by Lawrence 
Merwin.” 

“Why not?” stormed James Raleigh. 
“Don’t make assertions unless you can 
back them up, young man! Remember, 
there have been some very Serious hap- 
penings in the house in the last few 
hours—Payne Raleigh taken suddenly 
ill, through poison, as Doctor Pierce 
tells us, the sudden disappearance of 
one person who might have reason for 
wishing Payne out of the way, and the 
flight of this Hindu, Boolah, who might 
be expected to know something about 
the obscure Oriental poison that was 
given to him. Payne is likely to get 
well, the doctor says—and I am inex- 
pressibly relieved to know that—but 
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Boolah probably thinks the young man 
will die, and is afraid to stay any 
longer. I’ve heard murderers are like 
that very often. They work up nerve 
enough to commit a horrible crime, but 
later are seized with panic, even before 
they are suspected.” 

“Boolah is gone?’ asked the detec- 
tive, a curious light of understanding in 
his steel-gray eyes. “The senator’s 
Hindu valet?’ He turned to Senator 
Raleigh, whose chin had dropped on his 
breast as his half-brother, much 
younger than himself, spoke of the at- 
tempt on the life of his beloved son. 
“Senator, did you know Boolah was 
leaving?” 

The senator aroused himself sharply. 
“No; I did not know of it till Noyes 
told me he could not be found, but I 
know Boolah. He’s an honest, faithful 
fellow, and he’s always shown himself 
devoted to Payne, as well as to me. 
The idea of his poisoning Payne is 
absurd.” 

“Maybe,” said James Raleigh, with a 
shrug. “But I traveled in India for 
more than a year, you know, Clay, and 
I know those people from the back 
country. I was up in the hills on the 
borders of Tibet, and by the time | 
was ready to come home, I had come 
to the conclusion that, while some of 
the hill men were harmless, as are some 
of the snakes in India, others were 
deadly, like other snakes.” 

“T have been in India, too,” put in 
Thorndyke Flint quietly. ‘Generally 
I found a high-caste Hindu as trust- 
worthy as most white men of the same 
social station. Boolah is not a common 
man.” 

“Indeed he isn’t,” declared the sen- 
ator. “He’s been with me for years, 
and his extraordinary education en- 
ables him to put me in the shade on 
many subjects. I'll freely admit that.” 


“On poisons, perhaps!” suggested 


James Raleigh slyly. 
“Is there any reason that any one 





knows of for Merwin vanishing just 
now?” asked Flint quickly, to stop the 
angry retort which he saw rising to 
Senator Raleigh’s lips. “He is quite 
straight with the company, is he not?” 
The detective looked around cautiously 
and dropped his voice. ‘I know this 
is a delicate question, but it is neces- 
sary. His accounts are correct?” 

“Quite!” declared James Raleigh 
promptly. “As first vice president, I 
can answer that with certainty.” 

“But he would have an opportunity 
to take large sums from the treasury of 
the company if he were so disposed?” 
Flint asked. 

“Yes. It would be possible for him 
to do so, just as it would for the presi- 
dent or first vice president, but I’m 
quite sure he hasn’t.” 

Senator Raleigh nodded assentingly, 
while his half-brother continued: 
“There is no reason connected with the 
company for Lawrence Merwin to have 
disappeared, so far as I know. It 
goes deeper than that. Gentlemen és 
He paused and then went on solemnly: 
“Lawrence Merwin is deeply in love 
with the young girl to whom Payne 
Raleigh is engaged—madly infatuated, 
I may say. He knows that the wedding 
is soon to take place, and he feels that 
he cannot bear to be here when his last 
hopes—if he is still foolish enough to 
entertain any in relation to Miss Ker- 
rick—will be destroyed forever.” 

“Hold on, Mr. Raleigh!’ It was the 
tense voice of John Kerrick. “Are you 
not going too far? To say nothing of 
my strong objection to hearing my 
daughter’s name brought into this dis- 
cussion, I do not think Lawrence Mer- 
win has entertained serious sentiments 
toward her since he knew she was the 
fiancée of Payne Raleigh. As _ for 
Lawrence even thinking of such a 
crime as has been committed here, it 
is simply absurd.” 

“He does not care much for Payne, 
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does he?” asked James Raleigh signifi- 
cantly. 

“That has nothing to do with it, 
snapped Kerrick. 

‘Perhaps not,” persisted the first vice 
president. “But it is a matter of gen- 
eral knowledge that they quarreled in 
Payne’s private office two weeks ago, 
that the quarrel led to a physical en- 
counter there and then, and that Payne 
finally kicked Merwin out of his office, 
a badly defeated man. I saw Merwin 
a week afterward—he’d been home 
‘sick,’ for that period—and his face still 
showed marks. It was then Lawrence 
told me that he would get even with 
Payne some time, and that it wouldn’t 
be just with fisticuffs, either. If ever 
I saw murder in a man’s face it was in 
Lawrence Merwin’s as he said this.” 

“In plain words, Mr. Raleigh,” said 
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Thorndyke Flint, “you believe that 
Lawrence Merwin poisoned Payne 
Raleigh?” 

“In plain words,” rejoined James 


Raleigh sternly, “I believe that after 
that quarrel and fight—which I’m given 
to understand was about the girl Payne 
is to marry—Lawrence Merwin was in 
a mood to kill his rival, and that his 
hatred was so desperate and deep- 
seated that he planned it deliberately 
and carried it out with cold-blooded de- 
termination. It was only when he 
knew that Payne had drunk the fatal 
wine, and that in all probability he 
would be dead in a very few hours, 
that he was seized with panic and ran 
away.” 

“That must have been directly after 
the luncheon,” remarked Flint. 

“It was then that he was missed,” 
answered James Raleigh. 

“Assuming that the poison was in the 
wine bottle, how did he put it in?” 
asked the detective, his questioning sud- 
y taking another turn. ‘The bottle 
in the cellar, in a remote place, 
secured by a heavy door, of which only 
Senator Raleigh carries the key. There 
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were three bottles of this particular 
wine—a rare Burgundy—I am told. 
How did he know which bottle would 
be selected for the luncheon? Above 
all, having procured the bottle—if he 
did procure it—how did he contrive to 
put the poison in when it was corked 
and sealed so carefully that the senator 
was confident the seal had not been 
tampered with when he opened it?” 

“That’s right,” observed the senator. 
“T can swear the seal was never broken 
till I did it myself.” 

“And are you sure there was nothing 
in Payne’s glass before you poured the 
wine into it—no speck or tiny drop of 
any sort of liquid?” pursued Flint. 

“T examined it minutely—even held 
it to the light—before filling it,” said 
the senator. “I don’t know why I was 
so careful, but I just felt like seeing 
that the glass was perfectly clean and 
I took particular notice that it was.” 

“And you are certain that no speck 
of foreign liquid was in the glass?” per- 
sisted the detective. 

“Absolutely certain,” Senator Raleigh 
declared emphatically. 

“Then it is evident that the wine in 
the bottle was tampered with,” said 
Flint ; “or else that Payne was poisoned 
by something that he took without any 
one’s knowledge.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


CONCERNING BOTTLES. 


HERE was a pause after Thorn- 
dyke Flint’s summing up of the 
series of problems in connection with 
the poisoning of the wine. Then James 
Raleigh smiled scornfully as he offered 
his theory as to the way it all had been 
done. 

“To begin with, the lock to the cellar 
is not an intricate one, to the best of 
my belief. Clay, will you let us look 
at that key? You carry it with you, I 
think, with your other keys.” 

Senator Raleigh, without speaking, 
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took a bunch of keys from the drawer 
of the large table before him and 
handed them to the detective, holding 
the bunch by one particular key. [lint 
took it and saw that, while the key was 
a good one, it would not be impossible 
to pick the lock to which it belonged. 
He said so, as he passed it to James 
Raleigh. 

“If the senator kept the keys in that 
table drawer—as it seems he has done,” 
remarked James Raleigh, “anybody 
could have had a duplicate made. I'd 
not take chances like that if they were 
mine,” he added, giving the keys to 
Kerrick, who in turn handed them to 
Doctor Pierce. “A man’s valet could 
easily get hold of keys lying about like 
that.” 

“We'll let that go,” announced Flint. 
“Now, as to the three bottles in the 
cellar, and the fact that the poisoned 
one was brought up, I think we’d better 
ask Noyes.” 

“Very well,” assented the senator. 
“T’ll ring for him.” 

He touched a buzzer under the table, 
and almost immediately there was a 
knock. At a sign from his chief, Jud- 
son unlocked and opened the door 
Noyes came in and stood respectfully 
waiting for orders. He was slightly 
flushed, but otherwise showed no emo- 
tion. Noyes had been well trained in 
his youth, and now, in his mature 
years, he was the perfect domestic 
automaton—that is, outwardly. 

“Wait a moment, Noyes,” directed 
the senator. Then, turning to Doctor 
Pierce, he said falteringly: “Doctor, 
you’re sure Payne is all right—that you 
are having him properly watched ?” 

“You must not worry about Payne, 
senator,” returned the doctor, evading 
a direct answer. “As I have told you, 
I hope to be able to let you see him 
in a day or two. But for the present, 





you must keep away from him.” 
“T understand,” responded the sena- 
tor resignedly. 


“T’ll obey you, as his 
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doctor, of course; but I shall be glad 
to see my boy again. Thank Heaven, 
he is not going to die, at all events. 
Now, Mr. Flint, will you ask Noyes 
whatever you want to know?” 

Thorndyke Flint was glad of the as- 
surance conveyed by Senator Raleigh’s 
questioning of the doctor that he knew 
nothing about Payne having been taken 
away, and he turned to Noyes briskly. 
“When you went down to the cellar to 
bring up the bottle of special Burgundy 
for Mr. Payne to drink from at the 
luncheon, were you particular to select 
any one of the three remaining bottles 
of that brand? There were only three, 
I believe?” 

“Yes, sir. There are only two now. 
I did not pick out any one bottle more 
than another. They were lying in a 
row on the rack. At first I was going 
to take the bottle nearest. Then I was 
afraid | had jarred it a little in lifting 
it, and I put it back and took the middle 
one. You know, sir, when you disturb 
the crust ever so little, it may make the 
wine muddy. In that case, it is better 
to let it lie and settle. Sometimes it is 
weeks before it gets back to where it 
was.” 

“So it was quite by chance that you 
selected the middle bottle of the three?” 

“Quite by chance, sir.” 

“Now, Noyes, I should like to see the 
bottle you served at the luncheon,” 
went on the detective. 

Noyes’s flushed face went a little 
redder. Evidently he was embarrassed. 
He tried to speak, but seemed to have 
an impediment in his throat. At last 
he blurted out: “I’m very sorry, sir. I 
missed that bottle when I told Potter 
to clear the things away and haven't 
been able to find it since. I have 
looked everywhere for it, too, for I 
felt sure you would want to examine 
it. It is very strange.” 

“When did you see that bottle last— 
and where?” demanded Thorndyke 
Flint sharply, his eyes flashing. 
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Noyes hesitated, as he looked from 
Flint to the senator. 


“Now, Noyes,” put in Senator 
Raleigh. “You heard what Mr. Flint 
asked. Why don’t you answer? 


Where and when did you see that bottle 
last ?” 

Noyes swallowed hard and answered 
falteringly: “I noticed it on the table 
when you called me in, after Mr, Payne 
had gone through the ceremony. I had 
not quite closed the door, so I saw and 
heard what went on, and I thought how 
noble Mr. Payne looked as he held up 
the glass before he took the vow.” 

“Never mind about all that, Noyes,” 
interposed James Raleigh harshly. 
“We're not asking what you thought 
of something that you had no right to 
see anyhow. What about the bottle?” 

“Well, senator,” continued Noyes, 
ignoring James Raleigh’s interruption. 
“The bottle was standing in front of 
you, and I could see that it was empty. 
You had just been to the window with 
it. You were wiping your fingers on 
a napkin you had dipped in your finger 
bowl, and I remember your remarking 
to the other gentlemen that you did not 
believe you’d get rid of the stain of 
wine until you’d used soap and water.” 

“That was the last you saw of the 
bottle?” asked Flint. 

“Yes, sir. I gave the senator an- 
other napkin and left the room. The 
gentlemen remained at the table for 
about five minutes longer and then came 
out to go to their rooms. Mr. Payne 
spoke to me. He laughed and said: 
‘Noyes, that wine of yours is pretty 
strong. It makes my head swim.’ I 
noticed he was paler than usual, but 
thought nothing of that till later. I 
called Potter to clear the table and told 
him to hurry, because we had to get 
ready for the dinner. I did not notice 
particularly what he did when he re- 
moved the luncheon service. Potter 
knows his business, and I always feel 
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safe in trusting him to do things with- 
out watching him.” 

“Doesn’t he know what he did with 
the bottle’? questioned Kerrick. 

“No, sir. I asked him afterward, 
when Mr. Payne had been taken ill, but 
he did not remember anything about 
that bottle. There were champagne 
and claret bottles, and he gathered them 
all up together and carried them out to 
the shed at the back, to be taken away 
by the collector’s wagon later. I went 
out to the shed with him right away, 
and we searched carefully, but the Bur- 
gundy bottle was not there.” 

“Can you take me to that shed, 
Noyes?” asked Flint, after a moment 
of silence. 

“Yes, sir. Tl get a lantern. I have 
one in my pantry. Just a second, sir!” 
said Noyes, as he vanished. 

“T’'ll go with you if you don’t mind,” 
suggested James Raleigh. “This may 
mean a great deal. If you discover 
that bottle, perhaps it may lead to 
something in the way of finding out 
who put the poison into it. It doesn’t 
seem likely to me—but I am not a de- 
tective,” he added, with a scarcely per- 
ceptible sneer. 

“T’d like. to go,” declared John Ker- 
rick. 

“Thank you, gentlemen,” responded 
Flint. “The more there are to look for 
it, the more chance we should have of 
putting our hands on it. Ah, Noyes! 
Ready? Come on, Jud!” 

Noyes had appeared with a stable 
lantern, and now led the way to the 
back premises. The house was very 
quiet, for the entire household staff had 
gone to bed except Noyes, and the 
guests at the dinner had all departed 
save Kerrick and Madeline. The girl 
and her father were to stay all night, 
and she had gone to the dainty room 
on the second floor that she always oc- 
cupied when her father brought her out 
from New York for a week-end to this 
beautiful home. 
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As for Doctor Pierce, he was stay- 
ing as the physician of the young man 
whom his father supposed was still in 
his room, and the doctor had made up 
his mind to sleep there himself when 
Thorndyke Flint had finished his in- 
vestigations for the time being. 

James Raleigh lived in the house. 
He was a bachelor and always had 
lived with his half-brother. He was a 
big man in the Raleigh company, and 
until the senator married, rather late in 
life, and had a. son—the mother died 
at Payne’s birth—it was understood 
that some day James Raleigh would be 
president. He was the scientist and 
chemist of the company. Most of the 
patents for improvements in the fabric 
and fashion of tires and other rubber 
products owned by the corporation 
were the result of his studies and ex- 
periments. 

The bottles used at the luncheon were 
ranged in rows in the shed to which 
Noyes led them, and Judson went care- 
fully over them all under the alert eve 
of his chief. The others looked on, 
with James Raleigh offering an oc- 
casional comment. He had not believed 
the bottle would be here, and he was 
not surprised that it could not be found. 

“T tell you what it is, Flint,” he said, 
when, giving up the search, Noyes led 
the way back into the kitchen through 
which they had gained the outer air. 
“T believe Potter brought that bottle out 
with the others, and it has been picked 
up by some of the maids to keep vine- 
gar in, or bluing, of something or 
other they use back here. Either that, 
or it has been smashed and thrown 
into the ashes. Shall we go and look 
through the ash pile? Where do you 
keep it, Noyes?” 

“That would not be of much use, I’m 
afraid,” interposed Thorndyke Flint, 
seemingly quite unruffled by the futility 
of their hunt. “Anyhow, it is not far 
from one o’clock—too late to do it now. 
We'll search in the morning, by day- 





light. Noyes, will you see that the 
ashes are not disturbed till we have 
looked at them?” 

“Very good, sir,” returned Noyes. 
“T shall be up early and I'll attend to 
it personally.” 

“You're a wonder, Noyes,’ said 
James Raleigh. ‘You never seem to 
need sleep. Up till one o’clock, and 
talking about being around again early. 
I envy you. I’ve got to have my seven 
or eight hours sleep either at the be- 
ginning or the end of the night.” 

They had reached the library by this 
time, and Doctor Pierce announced 
that he was going to get some sleep, at 
the same time suggesting that the others 
had better retire also. 

“You'll have to sleep on that big sofa 
in Payne’s room, I suppose,” said the 
senator. “I wish you’d let me stay with 
Payne to-night, so that you could get a 
good rest without any responsibility to 
disturb you.” 

“Won't disturb me in the least,” de- 
clared Pierce. ‘And please don’t ask 
to see Payne till I tell you it’s safe. 
Good night, everybody.” 

Doctor Pierce was habitually sudden 
in his movements, and he was gone be- 
fore the senator could answer. 

Kerrick and James Raleigh went up 
the staircase a few second later. Then 
the senator said: 

“Mr, Flint, can you find your way to 
the room you always have when you 
come here, on the third floor, or do you 
want Noyes to show you? There are 
two bedrooms, with a bathroom be- 
tween. Mr. Judson can take the other, 
if that will suit him and you.” 

“Quite, senator,” answered Flint. “I 
know the rooms. I’ve slept in both— 
on different nits, of course,” he 
added, with a smile. “Judson and I 
will be all right. Who else is on that 
floor—Mr. Kerrick ?” 

“Yes, and my _ half-brother, Mr. 
James Raleigh. But Mr. Kerrick is at 
one end of the corridor and James is at 





















the other, while your rooms are right 
in the middle. You and Mr. Judson 
will be a quarter of a mile from any 
one else—more or less,” said the sen- 
ator, thrusting his anxiety into the 
background with an effort, to smile at 
his own hyperbole. “Good night, Mr. 
Flint!” He shook hands with the de- 
tective. “I have a feeling that you will 
unearth the scoundrel who has so 
nearly killed my dear son on his own 
hearthstone. And when you do, the 
Lord have mercy on him, for I’m afraid 
I shan’t. Good night, Mr. Judson. 
Hope you'll both sleep well. Good 
night !” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE WITCHING HOUR. 


HEY were comfortable rooms, with 
good beds, carefully aired and in- 
viting, to which Thorndyke Flint and 
Judson retired. It was late and they 
were fatigued after their strenuous day. 
In less than five minutes after they had 
locked the doors and switched off the 
electric lights, both were sound asleep. 
The two bathroom doors were open, so 
that Flint and his assistant were prac- 
tically in one apartment. 

How long Judson had been slumber- 
ing he did not know, when he leaped 
to a sitting position in response to some 
one gently shaking him by the shoulder. 

“All right, Jud! Don’t make a 
noise,” whispered a voice in his ear. 

“Hello, chief! What is it?” 

“Can you get up for a while?” 

“Of course,” replied Judson, rubbing 
his eyes and swinging his feet out to 
the floor. “Is it morning already?” 

“Well, yes, it’s morning,” replied 
Thorndyke Flint softly. “But not the 
ordinary time for getting up. It’s half 
past ; 

“Something doing, eh?” queried Jud- 
son, wide awake by this time, “I'll 
hustle into my clothes.” He knew his 
employer had not called him for noth- 
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ing, and he saw that Flint was fully 
dressed. 

“Yes, Jud! I woke up about half an 
hour ago, and I was thinking so much 
about those bottles that I couldn’t go 
to sleep again. So 1 made up my mind 
to do something and got up and 
dressed. Then I called you. Didn't 
want to disturb you till absolutely nec- 
essary. I’m going to look at those two 
bottles of wine Noyes left behind him.” 

“T get you,” said Judson, as he 
snapped on collar and necktie and but- 
toned his waistcoat. “If there was 
poison in the one opened for young 
Raleigh, there might be some in the 
other two. How are we going to get 
into that locked cellar?” 

“I got the keys from Senator 
Raleigh after the others had gone to 
bed,” explained Flint. “I didn’t intend 
to go down till morning, but this will 
be better, because we are sure of not 
being disturbed at this hour. No one 
knows of my intention. I did not even 
tell the senator—merely asked him to 
let me have the key in case I decided 
to make investigations in the cellar at 
any time. I am glad to say he has left 
the whole matter in my hands and does 
not trouble me much with questions. 
Got your flash, Jud?” 

“Yes, and my automatic, too.” 

“Cheerio! Come along!” 

Snapping out the lights, Thorndyke 
Flint cautiously unlocked the door, 
went out, followed by his assistant, and 
relocked it. It was quite dark in the 
corridor, but Flint whispered to Jud not 
to use his flash. It was not probable 
that any one was prowling about the 
house at that dead hour of the night, 
but the detective remembered that John 
Kerrick and James Raleigh were both 
in bedrooms on that floor, and it was 
just within possibility that they might 
—one or both—be as wakeful as 
Thorndyk = Flint himself. 

On tiptoe, their feet making no sound 
on the heavy carpet of the passageway, 
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the two investigators stole along until 
they were at the head of the stairs— 
only a few yards from the door of 
James Raleigh’s room. Flint pinched 
Judson’s arm in warning. The slight- 
est sound now might raise an alarm, 

A low gas jet in a red globe cast a 
mystic glow pver the main hall below, 
making many shadows that seemed to 
dart from one place to another, and, as 
Judson thought, causing doors to open 
and close one after another in a ghostly 
way. 

“Great Scott, chief!” he whispered, 
as they came stealthily down the stairs, 
and were only three or four from the 
bottom. ‘This is giving me the willies. 
Can’t I throw my flash on for a 
minute ?” 

“No,” forbade the detective sternly. 
“Tf any one were to see the light, they’d 
think the house was on fire or struck 
by lightning. Keep quiet and follow 
me. You're not afraid of the dark, are 
you?” 

“Not if it’s an ordinary honest-to- 
goodness dark,” replied Judson indig- 
nantly. “But this old house is haunted, 
they say—and, by jings, I believe it. 
Listen!” He stopped short and grasped 
Thorndyke Flint’s elbow. “What was 


that ?” 
“Rats, I guess,” answered the detec- 
tive carelessly. “They always run 


around at night when there’s nobody 
about. What did you think it was?” 

“Somebody walking somewhere.” 
whispered Judson solemnly. “T thought 
I saw a figure walking through that 
closed door over there.” He pointed 
with trembling fingers to the door of 
the billiard room, 

“Shadows, you idiot!” was the im- 
patient whisper from his employer. 
“Did you think it was a ghost going in 
to play billiards?” 

“How should I know?” rejoined Jud- 
son in an injured tone. “Anything 


might happen in a house where poison 
finds its way into sealed hottles and a 
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sick man gets out of bed in a locked 
room and goes joy-riding to New 
York.” 

Thorndyke Flint did not reply, and 
Judson, having recovered from his mo- 
mentary attack of nerves—a very un- 
usual weakness with him—walked over 
to the billiard-room door to assure him 
self there was nothing supernatural 
about it. This done, he rejoined his 
chief, who waited for him at the foot 
of the staircase. 

“That was right, Jud,” whispered 
Flint. “When in doubt, grab it and 
find out. You didn’t see your ghost, 
did you?” 

“No,” replied Judson, with a low 
sheepish chuckle. “But, by George, I 
had to call on all my will power to go 
to that door. At that, I believe I heard 
footsteps.” 

“Tn the billiard room ?’ 

“T don’t know where. They seemed 
to be upstairs and downstairs, ‘and 
everywhere else. It was only for a 
jiffy. Before I could say just where 
they were, the darned things stopped.” 

“Tt’s a good strong dose of calomel 
for you when we’ve finished with this 
grumbled Thorndyke Flint, lead- 
ing the way to the extreme rear of the 
hall and slipping through a doorway 
that led to the kitchen—the route they 
had taken on their visit to the shed, a 
few hours before. Instead of going 
through the kitchen, however, he went 
along a narrow hall to the right, switch- 
ing on his flash, but whispering to Jud- 
son to keep his own dark for the 
present. 

\t the end of the hall they came to a 
solid door on the left. It was locked, 
but Flint used one of the two keys Sen- 
ator Raleigh had given him, and in a 
moment the two were on a narrow 
landing, at the head of a steep flight 
of stairs, inhaling the damp, earthy air 
peculiar to most cellars. 

It was a spring lock on the door, 
opened by turning a small knob inside 
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and Flint closed it gently and noise- 
lessly. Then, holding his flash in front, 
and telling Judson he could switch on 
his own light now, he led the way down 
the steep stairs. 

They found themselves in a spacious 
vaulted place, with a hard earthen floor 
and stone walls. It was much longer 
than it was wide, for the two explorers 
could not see to the end from where 
they stood at the foot of the stairs, 
although the walls on either side were 
comparatively close. 

Barrels, boxes, and other lumber were 
stacked everywhere in disorder and 
once Flint was obliged to duck quickly 
to avoid butting against a ham—one of 
a number hanging from the vaulted 
roof. He saw there were shelves along 
the walls, holding various domestic sup- 
plies, canned food, et cetera. Senator 
Raleigh’s house was always well fur- 
nished with provisions. 


“Where’s the wine cellar, chief?” 
whispered Judson. “The other end, 
don’t you think?” 

Thorndyke Flint nodded without 


speaking, and went on. He reached the 
end, but instead of a door, found him- 
self facing a stone wall. Then he per- 
ceived an archway, much lower than 
the roof, on the right. He was obliged 
to stoop to pass through, but after go- 
ing some three feet—which was the 
thickness of the arch—he was able to 
stand upright again. 

“A lot of empty bottles here,” re- 
marked Judson, turning his flash in 
various directions. “And there’s some 
old beer kegs, but I’m blessed if I see 
anything that looks like full bottles of 
They’d be on racks, and there 
isn’t a bottle rack in the place.” 





wine. 


A sudden noise—the clinking of 
glass—came from the blackness be- 
yond! Out went Thorndyke Flint’s 
electric flash, as he whispered in Jud- 


on’s ear: “Switch off your light!” 
The injunction was not needed. Jud- 
son realized, as quickly as his chief, 
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that there might be somebody else in 
the cellar, and that their lights would 
betray them, if they had not done so 
already. 

“Keep close behind me,” murmured 
Flint. ‘We'll have to feel our way. 
There’s a door ahead.” 

“Is there? I don’t see it.” 

“TI don’t either,” whispered Flint im- 
patiently. “But I feel a current of cool 
air. Easy, Jud! Be ready for any- 
thing !” 

“T have my gun handy,” was the mat- 
ter-of-fact response, 

“Well, don’t use it unless it’s abso- 
lutely necessary. We don’t want to 
rouse the house with shots. Besides, 
it’s probably Noyes poking about here. 
He’s so excited over this affair that it 
is quite possible he’s investigating on 
his own account. As Mr. Raleigh said, 
he never sleeps much. Easy, now!” 

Cautiously Thorndyke Flint crept 
along, hands outspread before him and 
going slowly, so that he would not 
stumble over anything. It was pitch 
dark, and if it had not been for the 
cold air that blew straight in his face, 
he might easily have lost his sense of 
direction, 

A slight noise behind made him turn 
and grab Judson fiercely by the arm 
as a warning to be careful. His assist- 
ant had stumbled against the corner of 
a wooden wine case which Flint him- 
self had felt with his hands and 
avoided. 

Flint might not have detected the 
door in the dark corner but for the 
stream of air. As it was, he came into 
collision with the door post before he 
knew it, and at the same time, looking 
far ahead, beheld a glancing narrow 
light behind large obstruction 
which he decided was a rack such as 
wine bottles are laid in. 

Stepping through the doorway, and 
satisfied that it would be impossible for 
anybody inside the wine cellar to make 
out his figure in the impenetrable dark- 
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ness, he waited for the light to come 
into view again. The illumination it 
gave out was so dim and elusive that 
he could not be sure as to its situation 
while it kept behind the rack. 

All at once it shone clear, and the 
next moment, there was _ outlined 
against it the figure of what might have 
been a tall woman—for it was that of 
a person in a long robe, or frock, with 
a shawl or cloth wrapped about the 
head. 

In its right hand it held a bottle of 
the shape used for Burgundy, and ap- 
peared to be peering through it as if to 
make sure that it was the one wanted. 

“Come on, Jud!” whispered Flint. 
“We want to get that person—man or 
woman! Be careful to make no noise, 
Now!” 

CHAPTER IX. 
NORTON’S PROGRESS. 


HERE was a good deal more to 
Thorndyke Flint’s second assist- 
ant, Ray Norton, than a casual ob- 
server would suspect. The young man’s 
flippant manner and easy flow of slang 
covered a keen mentality and a highly 
developed detective ability. When, 
therefore, Flint ordered the lad to find 
the dog, Prince, he knew that he was 
placing this part of his investigation of 
the Raleigh mystery in thoroughly com- 
petent hands. 

Prince was a large, powerful, and 
highly intelligent animal with a strong 
bloodhound strain—one of a collection 
of dogs that Flint had available when 
an emergency calling for their services 
should arise. 

Ray Norton had told his employer 
that he had a hunch as to the proper 
place to lay hands on the missing Hindu 
servitor, Boolah, and as soon as he was 
left to his own devices, he proceeded 
to carry out his plans for verifying that 
hunch. 

He knew that there was a colony of 
East Indians mingled with a miscel- 


laneous, yet more or less Oriental for- 
eign quarter on the lower West Side, 
along and near Washington Street. To 
this part of the city, accordingly he 
traveled by L train and proceeded to 
wander around, keeping eyes and ears 
open for anything that might be signifi- 
cant in connection with the Raleigh 
affair. 

It was dark when the young detective 
descended the L stairs at Rector Street 
and made his way to the section he had 
in mind, The darkness was an advan- 
tage for it rendered it easier for him 
to make himself less conspicuous, in his 
modish, up-to-the-minute clothes. With 
upturned cgat collar and hat drawn 
down over his forehead, Norton saun- 
tered through—the quarter, his sharp 
eyes peering in at doorways of shops 
and their occupants with 
quick appraisal. Now and then, he 
would wander aimlessly into a coffee 
house or restaurant and look over the 
patrons. 

He had pretty well covered the pub- 
lic resorts in the neighborhood and was 
beginning to think that he would have 
to make an examination of the various 
apartment and tenement dwellings of 
the section. In pursuance of this pur- 
pose, he approached a row of ram- 
shackle buildings that housed a motley 
swarm of Syrians, Greeks, Armenians, 
with a sprinkling of Hindus, Arabs, 
and other swarthy-skinned peoples. He 
passed through one house after an- 
other, listening at doors, peering in at 
windows, sometimes knocking and ask- 
ing for a fictitious personage so as to 
get a glimpse of the interior of an 
apartment. 

The process was a little discouraging, 
but Norton kept at it. He had the true 
detective instinct. Persistence and pa- 
tience were cardinal virtues with him. 

Now, he came to the third house of 
the row. The front door was open— 
as most front doors were in that quar- 
ter—and from within a vigorous aroma 
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‘of Oriental cooking assailed the young 
detective’s nostrils. 

“Whew!” he exclaimed. “And to 
think they eat stuff that smells like 
that !” 

He passed into the dimly lit hall and 
paused for a moment to get his bear- 
ings and to listen. A babel of voices 
came from various rooms, together 
with a clatter of cooking utensils. 

Suddenly Norton was aware of a 
presence behind him and the next in- 
stant he felt something wet and warm 
against his hand. After his first start 
of alarm, he was reassured and over- 
joyed, for he knew that his hunch was 
turning out right and that his visit to 
this strange quarter of the metropolis 
was not in vain. He had already 
achieved one of the objects of his quest, 
thus justifying his employer's confi- 
dence in him. 

“Hello, Prince, old boy!” he ex- 
claimed softly, caressing the dog’s great 
ears. “Where did you come from?” 

After the first demonstration of wel- 
come was over, Prince began running 
to and fro, sniffing eagerly and indicat- 
ing that Norton was to follow. He led 
him upstairs to the second floor and 
then to the third. Here he stopped at 
a door at the rear end of the narrow 
hallway and set up a quiet sniffing, 
punctuated with an occasional low 
whine. 

Young Norton was never dismayed 
by the prospect of a scrap and had no 
fear of anything that might lie ahead 
of him if he pushed into the room. 
His confidence was further strength- 
ened by the presence of so stanch an 
ally as Prince. Therefore, he knocked 
boldly at the door. 

He was not kept waiting. Almost 
immediately the lock clicked and the 
door swung open. A tall figure, garbed 
in a long, black coat and a fancy vest 
and wearing a gorgeous turban, stood 
in the opening. 

“Well?” the man inquired 
5E—ps 
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Norton could not repress an excla- 
mation of surprise. Things were break- 
ing better than he could have hoped. 
‘Boolah!”’ he cried out. 

With a dignified gesture, the Hindu 
indicated his wish that the young de- 
tective should enter. Norton advanced 
into the room, keeping one hand on the 
dog’s collar. The place was sparsely 
furnished. On a table in the center 
stood an oil lamp, a bowllike structure 
with wicks floating in the liquid and 
A faint per- 
fume, pleasingly delicate, came from 
the oil and served to relieve the shock 
Norton’s nostrils had received in pass- 
ing through the house from the mal- 
odorous culinary efforts of the tenants. 

Around the room were various 
Oriental draperies and hangings, and, 
presently, Norton made out that one lot 
of these formed a sort of alcove ar- 
rangement, behind which a bed was 
concealed. He shifted his position so 
as to get a view between the curtains 
and, as he did so, he observed that the 


space within the alcove was_ better 
lighted. At last, he gained the vantage 
point he sought and looked inside. 


Again a feeling of triumph swept over 
him. He felt jubilant at the way his 
quest was progressing, for propped up 
against the pillows on the bed that 
stood within the curtained inclosure, he 
recognized the wan face of the missing 
Payne Raleigh. 

No sooner had he made this identifi- 
cation than two white-turbaned figures 
came out from the alcove, barring Nor- 
ton’s approach to Payne’s side. With a 
commanding gesture, the first of these 
men attracted the young detective’s at- 
tention to himself and then proceeded 
to make a number of passes, evidently 
with the idea of bringing the visitor 
under hypnotic control. 

The magnetic gaze of the great dark 
eyes seemed to seize upon Norton’s 
will power for a moment; a shiver ran 
through his frame and he felt his 
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senses grow numb. With an effort, he 
marshaled his nervous resources and 
resisted the force which he felt was be- 
ing exerted against him. Then Boolah 
came forward and motioned the other 
two Hindus away. They retired reluc- 
tantly, vanishing into the surrounding 
draperies, as it seemed, and Norton’s 
faculties resumed their normal func- 
tioning. 

Norton clutched Boolah by the 
sleeve. “Look here, Mr. Boolah, what 
does this mean? What’s Mr. Payne 
Raleigh doing in this shebang?” 

The Hindu leaned over and whis- 
pered in Norton’s ear. “Fear not! Mr. 
Payne is safe. Go away now, and 
bring back Thorndyke Flint, the detec- 
tive, with you!” 

Norton sniffed incredulously. ‘Huh! 
Fat chance!” he said scoffingly. “I 
guess you would like to get rid of me 
and when I come back with Mr. Flint, 
you'll have flew the coop! Not much! 
I’m here—and here I'll stay—unless I 
can take Mr. Payne Raleigh away with 
me.” 

Again Boolah whispered in the de- 
tective’s ear. He seemed terribly anx- 
ious lest any word of his be overheard 
by the other occupants of the apart- 
ment. 

“My young friend is on the wrong 
track,” he declared. ‘“Boolah is the 
friend of Senator Raleigh and his son 
—the friend and faithful servitor of 
the family. He will stand by and safe- 
guard Mr. Payne. Boolah is pretend- 
ing to be the ally of these Hindus you 
have just seen—the men who have 
made Mr. Payne captive—but he is 
secretly working against them to re- 
store the boy to his home and his 
father !” 

“Well, why not take him home?” de- 
manded Norton. 

Boolah motioned toward the curtains 
behind which the other Hindus had dis- 
appeared. ‘These men are powerful 


and well armed. They would not hesi- 





tate to kill Mr. Payne and me, too, if 
they thought we were about to escape. 
You can trust Boolah! Go, young man, 
and bring the detective, Thorndyke 
Flint, back with you.” 

With these words, the Hindu drew 
Norton toward the door and, opening 
it, half pushed him ott into the hall, 
following himself and closing the door 
behind him. “You can trust Boolah!” 
he reiterated when they were outside 
the room. Then he placed his hand to 
his forehead in an impressive motion 
and uttered some words in his native 
tongue which Norton could not under- 
stand, but which evidently were of 
solemn import. 

When this was over, Boolah pushed 
the young detective toward the head of 
the stairs. “Come back with Thorn- 
dyke Flint,” he urged again, and turn- 
ing, reéntered the room he had just 
left, the room where Payne Raleigh lay 
at the mercy of the criminals who had 
taken him from his father’s home. 

Outside in the passageway, Ray Nor- 
ton gripped Prince’s collar and bit his 
lip reflectively. “Prince, old boy, can 
I trust that black gink or can’t I?” 
Then he approached the door and ap- 
plied his ear to the keyhole. 


CHAPTER X. 
FLINT GETS A BULLETIN. 

T’S a man, chief!” whispered Judson, 
as he and Flint cautiously wormed 
their way between the tall racks which 
formed an alleyway in the direction of 
the person examining the bottles at the 
other side of the cellar. “I heard him 
cough—just loud enough to let you 

know it wasn’t a woman.” 
“T heard it,” returned Thorndyke 

Flint curtly. “Quiet! Stand still!” 

The man in the long garment—for 
they were sure now it was a man—had 
moved back from the rack he had been 
examining, and seemed to be hiding 
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something under his robe. The proba- 
bility was that he would make for the 
door, and he might stumble right over 
Flint and his assistant. From his man- 
ner, he seemed to suspect he was not 
alone. 

On the instant, the detective deter- 
mined on a plan. He would make a 
flank movement and try to capture the 
mysterious midnight visitor to Senator 
Raleigh’s wine cellar before he could 
prepare himself for such an attack. 

“Keep close to me, Jud!” 

“All right, chief!” 

Placing his hand on the wine rack 
on his right, Flint found an opening. 
He followed it cautiously, guiding him- 
self by the racks until he came to an- 
other space at the other end of the 
cellar, within a dozen feet of the un- 
canny muffled figure. 

The unknown—whoever he was— 
had remained motionless. Evidently he 
was straining his hearing to detect the 
presence of some one else in the cellar. 
lt was a ticklish moment, for he had 
the advantage of his light, while Flint 
dared not switch on his own flash until 
he had actually launched his intended 
attack, 

The worst of it was that the detec- 
tive must show himself in the open for 
several feet no matter how he ap- 
proached, for the stranger was in the 
middle of the long rack around which 
Flint and Judson must make their way 
to reach him. 

“Jud,” Flint whispered. ‘You tackle 
him on the left side and I'll try to get 
a grip on his right arm; but be careful 
he does not drop those bottles. Throw 
your arms around him and hold on. 
Get that?” 

“I get you,” replied Jud. 

“Then, go!” 

The two suddenly hurled themselves 
around the corner of the wine rack and 
sprang together on the gaberdined one ; 
but the latter was ready for them. 
With a grunt of brutish ferocity, he 
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hurled his flash full at Thorndyke Flint 
—who caught it on his elbow, thus sav- 
ing his face—and then brought down 
the butt of an automatic with a smash 
on Judson’s head. 

Judson dropped, unconscious, in a 
heap, and Flint, in the black darkness, 
rushed forward to seize the unknown. 

It was a futile effort. [lint heard 
footsteps on the hard earth, moving 
about him seemingly in a circle, and 
once he actually seized the flying end 
of a robe; but it was torn out of his 
hands, a bottle skimmed past his ear 
and crashed against the wall, and the 
next moment he saw the dancing light 
of a flash at the other end of the cellar, 
close by the door. 

Desperate, Flint drew his automatic 
and aimed it at the muffled head he 
could make out in the doorway, but he 
did not fire. It might have spoiled 
everything if he had raised an alarm 
in that way. 

Before he could quite make up his 
mind to use his weapon, the door closed 
with a bang. 

Thorndyke Flint recalled that it was 
a spring lock, easily ppened from the 
inside, so he was not afraid that they 
were locked in. He switched on his 
flash and bent over his assistant. As 
he did so, Judson opened his eyes and 
smiled wanly into the face of his chief. 

“How do you feel, Frank?” 

“Fine and dandy,” replied Judson in 
a rather feeble tone. 

“Can you get up?” asked [*lint, ex- 
tending his hand. 

“Suref What’s become of that 
bird?” Judson staggered to his feet 
with Flint’s aid. 

“He’s gone.” 

“Durned sorry we missed him,” la- 
mented Judson, giving his head a shake 
to clear it. “But he beaned me before 
I had a chance to grab him.”’ 

“Turn on your light and let’s look 
around a little. Then we'll get back 
to bed. And, Jud, we’re going to get 
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him yet,” added the detective, with a 
snap of his teeth. ‘Look at this rack. 
Here’s where he took those bottles 
away.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Look at all this dust and these cob- 
webs. You can see they have just been 
disturbed.” Thorndyke’ Flint was 
pointing to one of the shelves of the 
rack. ‘“Here’s the place where three 
bottles have been lying. You see, they 
have all been taken out quite recently. 
The dust lies thick everywhere else.” 

“Sure as the Lord made little 
apples,”’ agreed Judson, who had turned 
his own flash on the place where his 
chief was throwing his light. “There 
isn’t much doubt that the three bottles 
of Burgundy were there. One of them 
Noyes took upstairs for the luncheon, 
and the other two went with this guy 
in the bathrobe, whoever he was. What 
do you suppose he wanted with the two 
remaining bottles—to destroy evi- 
dence?” 

“That’s about it,” replied Flint. 
“Well, I think I’ve learned something 
I wanted to know. I'd like to have had 
those two bottles myself; but I'll try 
to get them yet. Feel better?” 

“Yes,” was Judson’s cheerful an- 
swer. “I’m a little dizzy. That’s all! 
Ready to go?” 

“Yes. Take 
wabbly.” . 

“Thanks! 


my arm. You’re all 
I'll be better when I’ve 
had a sleep.” He leaned on the power- 
ful arm of his employer and they 
made their way to the door. 

As Thorndyke Flint had anticipated, 
they had no difficulty in getting out. 

In another five minutes they were go- 
ing softly up the great carpeted stair- 
case. They did not hear or see any- 
body, although the person who had 
taken the two bottles of wine was prob- 
ably somewhere in the house. 

Where was he? Well, that was some- 
thing Thorndyke Flint promised him- 
self he would learn within twenty-four 


hours. Meanwhile, he and Judson both 
needed sleep. 

“Tumble in, Jud,” he directed, as his 
assistant slipped off his clothing with 
eyes half closed. “And don’t bother 
to get up till I call you. We've earned 
a little rest, and I guess we'll take a late 
breakfast. Good night—or good morn- 
ing, rather. It’s past three.” 

Judson was snoring inside of two 
minutes, and Thorndyke Flint lighted a 
cigar while he slowly undressed, think- 
ing hard of the adventure in the cellar, 
his busy brain planning a new cam- 
paign for the coming day. 

With coat and waistcoat off, he lay 
back in a comfortable morris chair and 
luxuriously puffed at his perfecto. He 
was quite willing to sacrifice a quarter 
of an hour of sleep to the goddess of 
nicotine, for his nerves needed sooth- 
ing. He tried to forget business, and 
under the peaceful influence of tobacco, 
was dropping into a semidoze, although 
he kept his cigar going. 

Suddenly the clear notes of a long- 
ringing electric bell came to him from 
somewhere outside his room. With a 
bound he was at the door and flung it 
open. The bell was still ringing, and 
sounded very much louder now. It 
was the telephone at the switchboard 
down in the hall! 

Hastily throwing on waistcoat and 
coat, and dropping the cigar into an 
ash tray on the table, he rushed out of 
the room and down the stairs. He took 
off the receiver and in a low, clear tone 
spoke into the instrument. 

“Thorndyke Flint speaking. 
do you want?” 

There was a pause while he listened 
to some one at the other end of the 
wire. Then he said: “All right, Ray! 
Are you sure of that? You are? 

Good work, son! ... Yes, I 
can get there, of course. . No use 
coming till daylight? . . . Well, that 
will suit me, but you mustn’t let him 
get away from you? . . . No, I know 
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you won't. . . . You think ten o'clock 
will do? . . . I see. No one knows 
you have found it out? Good! 
Where’s Prince? With you? All 
right. Now—wait a moment!” 

With a sudden rush, which would 
have made it impossible for any eaves- 
dropper to have got out of the way, 
Thorndyke Flint went up the staircase 
three steps at a time, and threw the 
light of his flash all over the upper 
corridor. 

No one was there! He went to John 
Kerrick’s door and listened intently, his 
gaze still sweeping ther whole hallway. 
Satisfied that all was quiet in the law- 
yers room, he tiptoed to James 
Raleigh’s door. There, too, all was 
still, and he could hear the steady 
breathing of the sleeping occupant. He 
went downstairs again and took up the 
receiver. 

“Now, Ray! 8Be-sure you keep a 
tight hold down there. If you think 
the situation’s getting away from you, 
ask headquarters to help you, but don’t 
do that except as a last resort. We 
don’t want the police in this if it can 
be avoided. Understand? Very 
well. I'll drive right down to the tene- 
ment house. Look out for me about 
ten o’clock! Good-by !” 

As he hung up, after this conversa- 
tion over the wire with Ray Norton, 
there was a peaceful expression on 
Thorndyke Flint’s keen face that even 
Lady Nicotine had not been able to 
place there. 

He went straight to bed, and soon 
was as sound asleep as Judson, who had 
never moved since he closed his eyes. 


CHAPTER NI. 

A CONFESSION. 
HEN, a few minutes before ten 

é , ; et 

o’clock in the morning, Thorn- 
dyke Flint’s car drew up to the curb 
in front of the ramshackle tenement 
where Ray Norton had located Boolah 
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and the victim of the conspiracy, Payne 
Raleigh, the detective’s young assistant 
was On the lookout for him at the front 
door, the great dog at his side. 

“I’ve been hanging around keeping 
watch on ’em all night, chief,” was 
Norton’s first announcement, after 
greeting his employer. His clothing 
was a trifle bedraggled and he lacked 
his usual nattiness and _ fashionable 
smartness. “I don’t altogether trust 
this Boolah guy,” he added. 

“Anything happen?” 
manded. 

“Not a thing. Everything quiet as a 
cemetery at midnight,” the young de- 
tective replied. ‘Looks as if they must 
have gone to bed after Boolah put me 
out and slept late, or else they’re laying 
low.” 

Leaving Doyle with the car, Flint en- 
tered the house and followed Norton 
up to the third floor, the dog bringing 
up the rear. 

Boolah seemed to have heard them 
coming, for he was outside the door 
of the room in which Payne Raleigh 
lay. 

Flint had not seen the Hindu servant 
since he disappeared down the hall of 
the Raleigh mansion after staring so 
hard at Madeline Kerrick and being re- 
proved by the detective. The liquid 
dark eyes were fixed on Flint now with 
an inscrutable expression, but there 
was no hostility in his look. 

“Ts Payne Raleigh here?” was 
detective’s first low-voiced query. 

“Yes, sahib,” replied Boolah, in a 
similar cautious tone. “He is guarded 
by two priests of the Grand Lama, who 
are pledged to take him to the land of 
Lamaism.” 

“What sort of nonsense are you talk- 
ing?” interrupted the detective angrily. 
“Did you bring Mr. Raleigh here?” 

“Ah, no! On my head be it!” replied 
Boolah, touching his forehead with the 
tips of his fingers. “Boolah is faithful 
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to his friend, the father of this boy. 
Boolah may be trusted.” 

“Appearances are against you,” re- 
joined Flint. 

The Hindu opened the door and mo- 
tioned Flint and Norton to enter. 
“Come!” he said. “Boolah will take 
you to the son of his friend.” 

Thorndyke Flint saw on approaching 
the bed that, while Payne Raleigh still 
appeared to be unconscious, there was 
a better color in his cheeks, and he 
moved his hands convulsively. The de- 
tective decided that it would not be 
many hours before he would come to 
his senses. 

He had been in the room scarcely 
half a minute when the two Hindus 
of whom Ray Norton had spoken came 
out from behind the curtains, and while 
one made a curious pass with his out- 
stretched hands in front of Flint’s eyes, 
the other tried to seize the detective 
around the waist. 

Thorndyke Flint was not susceptible 
to hypnotic influence. Disregarding the 
attempt to control him psychically, he 
sent his fist with hearty good will 
against the cheek bone of the fellow 
trying to drag him down, and at the 
same time shot out a foot in an en- 
deavor to trip the hypnotist. 

But the East Indians were not to be 
disposed of summarily. The man who 
had been knocked backward by Flint’s 
fist recovered himself and came for- 
ward with a knife in his hand—a men- 
acing weapon with a wavy blade like 
a Malay creese—and struck at the de- 
tective’s heart. 

It was a heavy blanket interposed by 
Soolah that received the blow, and as 
the assailant bared his teeth in vindic- 
tive rage, the detective drew his auto- 
matic and knocked the knife from his 
hand. Then he laid him senseless with 
the butt of the gun. 

“The knife is poisoned,” said Boo- 
lah evenly. “It is well that it did not 
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strike. But the young man! He is 
pressed hard!” He pointed to Ray 
Norton who was in the embrace of the 
other Hindu, rolling with him on the 
floor. 

“Get his knife, chief!” panted Ray, 
as he tried to tear himself loose from 
the mighty hold of the big Oriental. “I~ 
can’t reach it.” 

The blow that Flint gave Ray’s as- 
sailant with his weapon sent the knife 
spinning to the other side of the room, 
and at the same time seemed to have 
broken the man’s wrist. 

‘That will do, I think,” remarked the 
detective coolly. ‘‘Now, Boolah, if 
you’re as honest as you say, help me 
carry Mr. Raleigh downstairs, before 
the racket brings other people here.” 

“It is not the custom in this house 
for any one to take notice of what 
others are doing,” said Boolah in a tone 
of conviction. “No one will come.” 

He threw open the door. Flint 
turned and made a final survey of the 
room. As he did so, his sharp eye 
caught a slight movement behind the 
curtains. Moving swiftly across the 
floor, the detective swept the draperies 
aside. Then he gave an exclamation 
of astonishment. 

“Lawrence Merwin!” 

The second vice president of the Ral- 
eigh Rubber and Tire Works stepped 
out from his place of concealment. He 
was wan and haggard, and quite ob- 
viously was laboring under strong emo- 
tion. “Yes, Mr. Flint, it’s Lawrence 
Merwin,” he said. “You’re surprised 
to find me here. I'll tell you in a few 
words what my connection with this 
case is, and you can then decide what 
to do.” He paused, fidgeting nerv- 
ously, and then proceeded: “I arranged 
the kidnaping of Payne Raleigh and 
helped to carry it out, with the aid of 
two men IL hired in New York, and 
who brought their motor car to the 
Raleigh home last night while the com- 
pany were at dinner, but I had nothing 
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to do with the attempt at poisoning! 
That, I swear!” 

“What was your object in this kid- 
naping business ?” asked the detective. 

Lawrence Merwin pointed to the 
silent figure on the bed. “He would 
know, if he were able to hear what you 
ask. Mr. Flint, you must be aware 
that there is one motive—one supreme 
desire—which will take away the senses 
of a man—eyen.of one who would not 
be bad otherwise—and lead him into 
any crime. I am not a murderer, thank 
Heaven! But, for the sake of Made- 
line Kerrick, who is so soon to be the 
wife of Payne Raleigh, I was willing 
to descend to a crime nearly as bad. 
My plan was to have Payne Raleigh 
kidnaped and to send him away on a 
tramp steamer with a captain who could 
be bought to keep his mouth shut. It 
would be a long, long voyage, and 
Payne would wind up in a remote part 
of India.” 

‘You scoundrel,” Flint exclaimed al- 
most involuntarily. “Then who _ poi- 
soned Payne Raleigh ?” 

“That, I can’t say,” Merwin replied ; 
“but I swear I had nothing to do with 
that part of it. The fact that Payne 
was rendered unconscious by the drug 
aided my plans, which were already 
laid, so that, at a given signal my men 
just came in and carried him from his 
room to the car they had in waiting.” 

“How did they accomplish that with- 
out being seen?” Flint inquired. 
windows and door of Payne’s room 
were secured, and I have satisfied my- 
self that there are no secret exits.” 

“We didn’t need any,” replied Mer- 
win. “The outer door had been left 
unlocked, and my men went up the 
private staircase with me and carried 
him down that way. I had a key to 
his room.” 

“Wasn't there 
outside the room?” 

“No; all was clear,” said Merwin. 

Flint looked annoyed. He felt that 


“he 


anybody watching 
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Merwin was concealing something and 
shielding some one, that- he was not 
as open and aboveboard in his confes- 
sion as he pretended. At present, how- 
ever, he had more important business 
than crosg-examining Merwin. He was 
inclined to believe the man’s statement 
that he had been involved in the kid- 
naping but not in the attempted mur- 
der. Furthermore, he believed that 
Merwin would be useful to him in the 
task of completing his case against the 
other criminal—the one guilty of the 
more dastardly and heinous crime. 

Ten minutes later Thorndyke Flint’s 
big car, with the rear curtains closed, 
rolled away from the dingy tenement. 
In it were Payne Raleigh—solicitously 
covered with blankets and lying easily 
along the rear seat—Boolah and Law- 
rence Merwin, in addition to Thorn- 
dyke Flint and Joe Doyle. 

“Take Prince home, Ray!” was 
Flint’s final direction. “I hope to finish 
the Raleigh case not later than to-mor 
Look out for things until I get 
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row. 
back.” 

“I’d like to go with the chief up to 
Raleigh’s and see how he works this 
thing out. I’m always getting canned 
just before the blow-off!” grumbled 
Ray Norton, as the car sped smoothly 
away. “Well, it can’t be helped. Come 
on, Prince! We’ll go somewhere and 
eat. 


XII. 


IN. 


CHAPTER 
CLOSING 


HERE was nothing unusual in an 
automobile entering the Raleigh 
grounds at hour in the day. 
Dozens of them came in, some to the 
back premises and some to the front— 
for Senator Raleigh was an important 
man politically and industrially, and 
there was always business with the 
outer world going on in his domestic 
regions in the rear. Nevertheless, 
Thorndyke Flint felt that it would be 
unwise to drive up to the side entrance, 


any 
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even sheltered as it was from observa- 
tion by its situation in an angle of the 
house, without making sure no one ex- 
cept Doctor Pierce would see them 
arrive. 

Knowledge of the surreptitious re- 
moval of Payne Raleigh had been care- 
fully kept from his father, as well as 
from everybody else in the house, and it 
was the detective’s aim to restore the 
young man to his own room without 
letting it be known that he had been 
absent. 

“Turn down the side road to the left, 
Joe,” directed Flint, as they came 
within sight and sound of the busy 
Raleigh works. “I want to telephone 
from the office. After that, we'll go 
to the side door of the house.” 

Joe Doyle, accustomed to taciturn 
obedience, engineered the car down the 
private road to the gateway of the 
works, and Merwin, having waved his 
hand to the gateman, they pulled up 
at the door of the offices. 

It was Flint’s intention to use Mer- 
win in landing his more important prey, 
and he was satisfied to grant the young 
man immunity for his share in the 
crime, if he could make him serve his 
purposes in apprehending the arch- 
criminal—the would-be murderer of 
Payne Raleigh. Flint had intimated as 
much to Merwin on the journey up 
from New York and the latter had ex- 
pressed a willingness to do as the de- 
tective bade him, although he insisted 
that he had no idea as to the identity 
of the poisoner. 

Merwin jumped out of the car with 
a much springier step than that with 
which he had entered it, and leading 
Thorndyke Flint through the outer of- 
fice, where the clerks greeted their 
young second vice president with pleas- 
ant “Good mornings,” he ushered the 
detective into his private office and 
pointed to the telephone on the table. 

While Flint got into communication 
with Doctor Pierce, Merwin looked 


through his mail and took up his busi- 
ness routine as calmly as he could, al- 
though nervous glances toward his visi- 
tor and a certain fluttering of his fin- 
gers which caused papers to rustle and 
pencils to drop out of his hand at inter- 
vals, told of a strain he could not hide. 

“All right! Doctor Pierce will meet 
me at the door, and I hope to get Payne 
to his room without being seen,” an- 
nounced Flint, as he hupg up. “Do you 
intend to stay here in the office, Mr. 
Merwin?” 

A light of pleasure sprang into the 
young man’s eyes. “Will you let me 
do so, Mr. Flint?” 

“T think it would be the best thing 
for you to do,” replied Flint. “I will 
tell the senator you were unexpectedly 
summoned to New York on business 
connected with the company, and that 
I’ve seen you at your desk as usual this 
morning. But you must promise that 
you will say nothing about Payne— 
either his illness or his being taken 
away—and that you will come to the 
house promptly if I should telephone.” 

“Of course, I will do what you say,” 
said Merwin gratefully. “I’m not 
likely to talk about Payne anyway, and 
if you call me up, I'll be at the house 
in a few minutes. My roadster is in 
the garage here.” 

“Fine!” said Flint approvingly. 
“Well, good-by for the present. Listen 
for the telephone.” 

In less than ten minutes the detec- 
tive’s closed car was at the side door 
of the Raleigh residence, where Doctor 
Pierce was waiting. The doctor and 
Boolah carried Payne Raleigh upstairs 
and placed him in bed without his 
awaking. Then Boolah slipped away to 
his own quarters, prepared to explain 
his absence to the senator by saying 
that he had been absorbed in his devo- 
tions—a not unusual performance for 





him—while Flint directed Joe Doyle to 
drive him around to the main entrance. 
As they passed under the porte-cochére, 
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the detective was pleased to see Judson 
on the veranda, smoking. 

“Hello, chief!’ called out Judson 
joyfully, as he threw away the end of 
his cigarette. “I’ve just finished break- 
fast and I was looking for you.” 

“Where’s Senator Raleigh?” 

“In the library with his brother, 
James Raleigh. They’ve been there for 
an hour. I got it from Noyes that 
James will have to act as president until 
Payne gets well, and the senator is giv- 
ing him a few points. The Senate 
opens a week from to-day, and he has 
to be in Washington before then—un- 
less anything happens to Payne.” 

“Nothing will happen to Payne ex- 
cept that he will get well,” snapped 


Flint. “Good morning, Noyes.” The 
butler had just come to the door. “Is 
Mrs. Talbert in her room?” 

“The housekeeper? Yes, sir,” re- 
plied Noyes. “Do you want to see 
her?” 

“T should like to see her and the girl, 
Susan, one of the chambermaids. | 
don’t know Susan’s other name.” 

‘There is only one Susan in the 


house,” Noyes told him. “T’ll inform 
Mrs. Talbert right away, sir.” 

Noyes bustled away, and Flint and 
Judson went into the billiard room, 
which was empty. Flint seemed to be 
thinking only of executing various 
scientific billiard shots, and Judson 
could not “see that his mind left the 
table for a moment, until he suddenly 


straightened up and, setting his cue 
against the wall, said with a grim 


smile: 
“Well, Judson, I think I can lay my 
hand on the man who poisoned that 


wine, and when he found it was not 
going to kill Payne Raleigh, aided in 
his kidnaping. Rather a bold proceed- 


ing all around, for this twentieth cen- 
tl) 


tury in a civilized country.” 


“Have you discovered a motive?” 
I 4 “7? 
asked Judson curiously. “T’ll confess 
this case becomes more puzzling as it 
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goes on. Who was the fellow we saw 
in the cellar, juggling with those bot- 
tles? I'd like to land him, if only to 
get even for the crack he gave my skull. 
I have a little headache yet.” 

“As for the motive, Jud, that is clear 
enough,” replied his chief, dexterously 
snapping one of the white balls with his 
fingers and making a neat carom off the 
red. “The person who tried to poison 
Payne wanted him out of the way.” 

“That must be Merwin—the fellow 
who wants Payne Raleigh’s girl, Made- 
line Kerrick,” interjected Judson. 

“When he found the poison was not 
going to kill Payne,’ continued Flint, 
ignoring the interruption, “he thought 
of something else. He knows how this 
horrible stuff acts. That it sometimes 
—very often, in fact—destroys the vic- 
tim’s memory. This condition may 
last for months, years, or perhaps per- 
manently. Well, Jud, can’t you see? 
The trick was to get Payne away, ship 
him secretly to some distant land and 
leave him there. Poor Payne would 
never know he and would 
never come back. Or, if he did recover 
in course of time, it would be too late; 
his enemy would have had time to carry 
out whatever purpose was in his mind. 
It was a diabolical scheme, and if it 
hadn’t been for Prince and Ray Norton 
in the first place, with some help from 
Boolah—who I am glad to believe is 
not the rascal I thought him—it might 
have succeeded. Bat Payne is safe in 
his room, with Doctor Pierce guarding 
him, and I hope, before this day is out, 
to get the cunning villain at the bottom 
of all the mischief.” 

“Who is the fellow?” asked Judson, 
breathless with eagerness. 
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The door opened and Noyes ap- 
peared: “Mrs. Talbert begs you will 
step to her room, sir. She has Susan 


there. Shall I show you the way?” 
“Thanks, Noyes.” Flint turned to 
Judson and said with a coolness that 
‘| teeth with 


made his assistant grit 


g his 
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impatience: “I’ll see you here when I 
have spoken to Mrs. Talbert. Go 
ahead, Noyes!” 

Judson idly knocked the balls about 
on the billiard table while alone, but 
was genuinely surprised when his chief 
returned after not more than five min- 
utes’ absence, and beckoned to him 
from the door. 

“Up to our room, Jud,” he whis- 
pered. “We have work to do.” 

Once in their double room, with the 
bathroom between, Thorndyke Flint 
examined the whole suite carefully to 
make sure they were alone. Then he 
said shortly: “Jud, you'll have to climb. 
I know you can do it. I’m going with 
you.” 

“Where?” asked Judson mystified. 

“ll show you directly. Look out 
of the window and make sure there is 
no one about on the lawn who can see 
this window.” 

Judson obeyed, continuing to look at 
his employer in wonderment at inter- 
vals. “All clear!” he said. Then he 
blurted out: “Didn’t you find out any- 
thing from the housekeeper ?”’ 

“Yes, all I wanted to know.” 

“Didn't take you long. You weren’t 
with her more than a few minutes.” 

Thorndyke Flint smiled. “When 
two or three questions of mine were 
answered, that was all I wanted. I’ve 
no time for long conferences unless 
they are important.” He softly raised 
the window that Judson had looked 
from. It was largely hidden from the 
lawn by a great elm which towered 
above the house, and afforded a grate- 
ful shade to two or three of the bed- 
chambers in hot weather. “There’s a 
lot of ornamental stonework, Jud. 
Also, this iron water pipe may help if 
we need it.” 

“What’s the game?” asked Judson. 
“Where am I to climb?” 

“Roof!” answered Flint. 
first.”” 


“Do you think the fellow who poi- 





“T'll go 
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soned that wine is on the roof?” asked 
Judson, as Flint threw his leg over 
the window sill and, standing on it, 
reached for some stone fretwork high 
on the side of the window opening. “] 
don’t get this.” 

“Keep quiet and come after me as 
close as you can,” was the impatient re- 
joinder. “I’m glad this big tree is 
here.” 

3oth Thorndyke Flint and his assist- 
ant were athletes, with steady nerves 
and strong fingers. They went up the 
highly decorative stone wall with the’ 
nimbleness of a professional “human 
fly.”” In fact, as Judson said afterward, 
there were so many handholds and 
places for the feet, that it wasn’t much 
harder than walking upstairs. 

Once on the roof, Flint dropped be- 
hind the high parapet. Judson fol- 
lowed his example. The big elm spread 
far higher than their heads as _ they 


crouched down, while Flint looked 
about him. 
There were stacks of ornamental 


chimneys and a cupola with a flagpole 
on the right. Judson pointed to the 
cupola and whispered: ‘In there?” 

“No, the other way,” came the softly 
breathed reply. “Stay here a minute.” 

Thorndyke Flint crawled along be- 
hind the parapet for a few yards. Then 
he moved over to a large square struc- 
ture—like a sun parlor—in the middle 
of the flat roof. It had windows on 
every side, each one blinded with a 
heavy, dark curtain which must have 
made it pitch dark within and effec- 
tually hid the interior from without. 

Flint had been prepared for this. He 
had climbed up here and inspected the 
square edifice before, while Judson was 
asleep, and had seen that each window 
was an ordinary double sash sliding up 
and down from the middle. 

A pocketknife in the crack between 
the two sashes pushed back the catch, 
and softly he lifted the lower sash to 
its full height. There was no wind, and 
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the heavy curtain did not move when 
the window opened. Flint listened a 
moment. Then, when no sound came 
from within, with his keen pocketknife 
he made a slit in the curtain and peeped 
in. What he saw made his steel-gray 
eyes flash and his teeth come together 
sharply. 

Carefully closing the slit, so that no 
thread of daylight should show inside, 
he beckoned to Judson, still kneeling 
patiently behind the parapet, to come 
over. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE MAN 


REAT Scott!” was Judson’s ex- 
cited whisper, when he also had 
made a slit in the dark curtain and was 
peeping through. “It’s the fellow we 
saw in the cellar. He’s sporting that 
hooded cloak he wore down there, and 
a white handkerchief over his mouth 
and nose. Isn’t going to be caught if 
disguise will help any. What's he do- 
ing” 


AND HIS MOTIVE, 


“IT needn’t tell you,” rejoined Flint. 
“Surely you can see for yourself.” 

The muffled figure was undoubtedly 
that of the man they had seen in the 
wine cellar, who had escaped after 
knocking Judson temporarily uncon- 
scious. He was standing before a table 
on which was the usual litter to be 
found in the laboratory of an analytical 
chemist. Retorts, alembics, crucibles, a 
pestle and mortar, bottles and jars of 
various sizes and shapes, and a small 
dynamo-electric machine at one end. A 
kettle of boiling water steamed away 
Over an electric heater. 

But what had caught Flint’s atten- 
tion from the first, causing him to 
summon Judson so hastily, was a small 
cushion on the table immediately in 
front of the hooded man, on which lay 
three bottles—bottles that the detective 
had recognized as duplicates of the two 
he had seen in the cellar, and presum- 
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ably of the one from which Payne 
Raleigh had taken the poisoned, wine. 

The man at the table, obviously with- 
out the faintest suspicion that he could 
be watched in this carefully screened 
retreat, but retaining his disguise for 
extra safety, took one of the bottles in 
his hand, and picking up an instrument 
which looked something like a fountain 
pen attached to a green-covered wire, 
snapped on the electric machine, and 
pressed the end of the supposed pen to 
the bottom of the bottle. 

‘““A diamond,” muttered Flint. ““He’s 
cutting a hole through the bottom of 
that bottle. Just what I have suspected 
all along.” 

“T get you, chief!” 
“Didn't have to break the seal! 
that electric cutter works quickly, eh?” 

Flint held up a hand for silence, and 
the two watched intently. The man at 
the table shut off the electric current, 
as, with a wad of putty, he lifted out a 
disk of glass from the bottom of the 
bottle. Then, quickly, he emptied out 
the wine and, putting some hot water 
into a pitcher, stirred it around till it 
cooled a little. This he emptied into 
the bottle, following the water with a 
white powder from a vial. He shook 
the mixture up for a few moments and 
poured it into the stationary washbowl 
against the wall behind him. 

‘Shall we rush him?” whispered Jud- 
son. 

Thorndyke Flint shook his head. 
The muffled man, having got rid of the 
wine and washed the bottle with some- 
thing that obviously made its cleanli- 
ness certain, reached over to the other 
side of the table for a large wicker- 
covered stone jug, the cork of which 
had been already drawn, and poured 
the red wine it contained into the bottle 
he had just emptied and cleaned. Hav- 
ing filled the bottle, he stood it care- 
fully in an inverted position in a high 
stone crock, and went to the other end 
of the room to a cupboard which, when 


whispered Judson. 
Say, 
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opened, showed that it was full of jars 
and bottles like those on the table. 


“Now, Jud,” whispered. Flint. 
‘hrough this window, without a 
sound! I'll go first. Crawl under the 


curtain, so as not to disturb it more 
than you can help.” 

The words tumbled out of his lips in 
a scarcely audible stream. By this time 
he was inside, slipping under the cur- 
tain. Once in the room, he paused for 
a moment, then stole across the floor, 
bent low—his automatic ready for ac- 
tion in his right hand—in the direction 
of the muffled figure busied with the 
bottles. 

The detective gathered himself ready 
for a spring, every muscle tense, when 
suddenly a grating oath broke from the 
lips of the man at the cupboard and the 
electric lights went out. At the same 
instant there was the double roar of 
heavy pistols and two crimson lines of 
flame split the blackness. 

As Thorndyke Flint fell flat upon the 
floor, another angry bellow thundered 
through the room and a spiteful arrow 
of fire passed over him. The man at 
the cupboard was still shooting! 

The detective groaned feebly. 

“Ah!” muttered a low vaice close to 
him. 

Because of that involuntary exclama- 
tion, Thorndyke Flint—unhurt and try- 
ing a ruse to put his foe off his guard 
—knew where to strike. Reaching up 
to the table, his fingers closed upon the 
heavy pestle in the mortar he had 
noticed. He hurled it with all his 
strength at the spot where the last spurt 
of red fire had shown, in front of the 
cupboard. 

he response was another shot, but 
it pointed downward to the floor. 
Then, as Judson pulled one of the heavy 
curtains from the window through 
which he had just crawled, and a broad 
stream of sunlight poured into the 
room, Thorndyke Flint closed with the 
man who had been working at the table, 





and who had tried to shoot him to 
death. 

The white handkerchief and hooded 
cloak had fallen off in the excitement of 
the battle in the dark, and there stood 
revealed a man in an ordinary business 
suit, trying viciously to break the 
jujutsu hold the detective had on his 
wrist, and which threatened to wrench 
the arm from its socket at each futile 
struggle. 


“Jumping Moses!” ejaculated Jud- 


son. “Why, it’s James Raleigh!” 
lor a moment there was _ silence. 
Then Raleigh, with a_ white-lipped 


smile, as he tried to be cool, said men- 
acingly: “This is going to-be a serious 
thing for you, Thorndyke Flint. I 
don’t know how you managed to get 
into my laboratory, where I am con- 
ducting secret experiments for the 
Raleigh Rubber and Tire Company ; but 
I do know that I will push you to the 
limit, no matter important you 
may think yourself in your profession, 
I ask you to let go of my wrist.” 

“Drop your gun!” ordered 
calmly. 

James Raleigh snarled and seemed 
about to refuse. Then he thought bet- 
ter of it and allowed his automatic to 
drop to the floor. 

“Pick it up and cover him with it, 
Jud,” went on the detective. “If he 
tries any trick, shoot!” 

“T’ll surely do that little thing, chief,” 
answered Judson heartily. “I owe him 
one for that belt on the bean he gave 
me in the wine cellar.” 

“What are you talking about a wine 
demanded Raleigh, in pre- 
tended mystification. Then, as Ilint re- 
leased his wrist, he darted to the table, 
and while a shot from the pistol in Jud- 
son’s hand whistled past his cheek, he 
seized the bottle that was still full of 
the poisoned wine and tried to smash 
it to the floor. 

But Flint was too quick for him. He 
caught the bottle before Raleigh could 


how 


I*lint 


cellar?” 

















Thorndyke Flint and 


hurl it and at the same time pointed his 
own automatic at the desperate man’s 
head. 


“Stand still!’ he commanded. ‘You 
aren’t going to break this bottle. You 


won't allow yourself to be treated in a 
decent way, so—Jud, there’s a coil of 
telephone wire in that corner. Tie him 
to his chair.” 

“You'd never dare such an outrage!” 
shouted James Raleigh. 

But he was wrong; they did dare it. 
In a few minutes he was firmly secured 
in the swing chair he was accustomed 
to use, arms and feet securely bound, 
and cursing like a Malay pirate. 

“Now, Jud,” directed the detective, 
“so downstairs and tell Mr. Kerrick. 
Ask him if he cares to bring Senator 
Raleigh up. Tell him I have the man 
who poisoned Payne. Hurry! You 
can go out of that door over there, 
down a narrow staircase and through 
Mr. James Raleigh’s bedroom. Of 
course the door will be locked, but prob- 
ably the key will be on this side. If it 
isn’t, kick the door open!” 

As his assistant disappeared, Thorn- 
dyke Flint pulled back all the heavy 
curtains‘and the laboratory was flooded 
with sunlight. 

When Judson returned, followed by 
Tohn Kerrick, Senator Raleigh, and 
Doctor Pierce, James Raleigh, who had 
subsided into sullen silence, looked 
quickly at his half-brother, as if about 


to speak. 
The senator stopped him. “Oh, 
James! To think that you did this!” 


he said sadly. “And yet I am not so 
much surprised. You’ve said so many 
times that Payne never should be presi- 
dent of the Raleigh company that I 
can at least partly understand this 
awful thing! And yet I never thought 
you would take this way of doing it. 
I thought you’d try to control the votes 
of the board of directors or something 
of that kind. I know that it has be- 
come a mania with you that you have 
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a right to the presidency, with the big 
block of stock—virtually a fortune— 
that goes with the office. But such a 
crime! To think that you would try 
to kill my boy! Actually, it never 
struck me till now that you were re- 
sponsible for his attempted murder, as 
this young man’’—he pointed to Jud- 
son—‘“has told me downstairs.” 

“He’s a liar!” shouted James 
Raleigh. “Like his employer, this 
Thorndyke Flint.” 

“Oh, come now,” interposed Kerrick. 
“That’s a stupid thing to say. Thorn- 
dyke Flint is too well known to be hurt 
by a wild speech like that. Look here, 
Mr. Flint, your man says you have 
proof that Raleigh poisoned that wine 
—right here in the laboratory.” 

“T have,” answered the detective 
evenly. ‘Doctor Pierce, here’s some 
wine that I believe to contain the same 
poison as was given to Payne. You re- 
member, there were three bottles of this 
special Burgundy in the cellar. Not 
knowing which bottle Noyes might take 
up for the luncheon, the would-be mur- 
derer put the poison in all three. His 
intention was to get hold of the other 
two bottles, open them at the bottom 
with an electric glass cutter, take out 
the poisoned wine and refill them with 
some Burgundy that he had procured in 
New York. Then, he thought, there 
would be no evidence against him. But 
it happened that T half suspected him 
from the first, mainly on account of his 
rather flippant manner when talking 
about Payne Raleigh’s mysterious sick- 
ness. Little things will give a clew 
sometimes and, as a rule, the smaller 
they are, the more surely they lead to 
the source of the crime.” 

“Ts there any reason for us to listen 
to more of this?” broke in James 
Raleigh. “Do you gentlemen observe 
that I am tied in this chair? I want 
to get loose, and my chief reason is that 
I want to telephone for the police. I'll 
discredit this detective and put him out 
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of business, as sure as my name is 
Raleigh.” 

Taking no heed of the ravings of the 
detected poisoner, Thorndyke Flint 
asked Doctor Pierce to take the bottle 
containing the poisoned wine and test 
it as soon as he could. Meanwhile, 
Flint said, he ‘would keep James 
Raleigh safe. 

“T can test it right here,” replied the 
doctor, as he looked through the bottles 
in the big cupboard, all of which were 
labeled. “Here’s a chemical that will 
yield a certain reaction if any of that 
infernal poison is present.” He 
brought out a small blue vial. ‘So this 
bottle is cut open at the bottom, eh?” 
he went on, as he looked at it upside 
down in its stone crock. “A neat job, 
eh, Mr. Flint?” 

“Tt is easy to see how the bottom was 
cut out of each of these bottles,” re- 
marked Kerrick. “But how were they 
closed up again? I didn’t think it could 
be done so that it wouldn’t show.” 

“Very easily, Mr. Kerrick,” said the 
detective, smiling. ‘‘Look here! Mr. 
James Raleigh had his kettle of boiling 
water to dissolve the powder in this 
small jar. It is silicate of sodium, 
quickly soluble in hot water. It is laid 
over the joint in the glass and, when 
smoothed carefully, will make the 
whole surface appear solid. It is a 
trick that has been used on supposedly 
nonrefillable bottles for years. Mr. 
Raleigh is a chemist. Of course, he 
knew how to do it. If I had been a 
little later in arriving at the outside of 
that window, he might have had these 
two bottles refilled with harmless Bur- 
gundy—not such good wine as you had 
in them originally, senator, just a pass- 
able wine—and it would have been dif- 
ficult to prove anything. This other 
bottle—the one that Payne drank from 
at the luncheon—appears to have been 
washed and purified, so that, if it had 
been traced, it would not have revealed 
anything. Probably Mr. James Raleigh 
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intended to convey it secretly to the 
shed where all the empty bottles in the 
house are supposed to go.” He looked 
at Doctor Pierce, who was smiling, as 
he came over with a mixture in a grad- 
uated glass. It was of a peculiar red- 
dish-green color, with streaks of yel- 


low. ‘Finished, doctor?” 
“T have finished,” declared- Doctor 
Pierce. “Here’s your wine. If there 


had been no poison, the wine would not 
have changed color. It would still be 
ruby red. We'd better keep this bottle 
for evidence.” 

“\WVait a moment,” interposed Sen- 
ator Raleigh. “You tell me that Payne 
has regained his senses and is perfectly 
rational, although still very weak, 
doctor?” 

“That is true,” replied Pierce. “I 
am going to take you in to see him 
as soon as we have finished here. Miss 
Kerrick is with him now.” 

“What I was going to say is that we 
do not want any police business in our 
house. Still we can’t let James stay 
here after what has happened.” 

“You believe I’m_ guilty, 
growled James Raleigh. 

“You can’t get away from that.” put 
in Kerrick. “Mr. Flint has more evi- 
dence than you know of. As a lawyer, 
I can say positively it is the kind that 
will convince a jury, as well as the 
court. It is not only this attempted poi- 
soning, James,” he continued signifi- 
cantly. “Tell him, Mr. Flint.” 

“Lawrence Merwin is in his office as 
second vice president of the Raleigh 
Rubber and Tire Works, and he has 
made a complete confession of his part 
in the affair i 

“That will do,” interposed James 
Raleigh, and Thorndyke Flint, out of 
his long experience with detected crimi- 
nals, knew from his startled white face 
that he was breaking down. “There 
is no use talking about that. I will do 
whatever Senator Raleigh suggests. 
Perhaps the best thing would be for 


then?” 
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me to go away—to South America, say. 
The firm was going to send a man 
down there to take charge of our 
branch in Rio de Janeiro.” 

“Will you give me your word to go 
away at once if you are released?” 
came sternly from the senator, 

“Of course I will,” answered James 
Raleigh brokenly. “I must have been 
crazy to do what I did. I’m thankful 
it didn’t succeed.” 

“| think we may trust him, Mr. 
Flint,” said the senator. 

“Untie him, Jud,” directed Flint in 
a low voice, adding still more softly: 
“but look out for treachery !” 

“You bet you!” was Judson’s re- 
sponse. 

“T guess, Mr. Raleigh,” said Thorn- 
dyke Flint, addressing the still scowl- 
ing James, “J need not explain how a 
length of telephone wire was connected 
with the housekeeper’s buzzer, so that 
a person in the dining room could send 
a call to a chambermaid which she 
would suppose was from Mrs. Talbert? 
It fooled Susan, and no wonder, for it 
was cleverly done by one who was an 
expert electrician, Merwin didn’t give 
you away in his confession, but I know 
that he must have had your help in the 
kidnaping after your dastardly poison 


plot had failed!” 


n 


“You're right,” muttered James 
Raleigh. “I had to get that girl away 


for a few minutes.” 
He was stretching his arms as Jud- 


or 


(=) 
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son removed the wire, and looked down 
at his ankles, where the young man had 
some little trouble in untwisting the 
two ends. As Judson bent over, trying 
to see what the difficulty was, his auto- 
matic protruded from his hip pocket 
and was in danger of falling to the 
floor. 

It was at that instant that a wild 
light crept into James Raleigh’s eyes. 
He stooped with the rapidity of a snake 
striking, seized the handle of the pistol, 
waved it in the face of Thorndyke Flint 
and the senator and then 

There was the loud bellow _ with 
which a big automatic always speaks, 
and James Raleigh pitched forward 
headlong! He lay flat on his face on 
the floor, his ankles still entangled in 
the wire that Judson had not quite had 
time to remove. He did not stir until 
Doctor Pierce dropped to one knee be- 
side him and rolled him over. Then 
he uttered a single gasp. 

“Got himself pretty near through the 
heart!’ announced the doctor, after a 
brief examination. 

“Poor Jim Raleigh!” murmured the 
senator, looking sadly down at the mo- 
“After all, he was my 





’ 


tionless figure. 
half-brother.” 

“Yes, senator,” said Thorndyke 
Flint. “But Payne Raleigh, whom he 
tried to kill, was your son!” 

“True, Mr. Flint,” agreed Senator 
Raleigh, his face hardening, as he 
shook the hand of the detective. 


yp 


FINGER PRINT WHOLE TOWN 


VERY resident of the village of Parma, Ohio, is to have impressions of his 
or her finger prints photographed in an effort to identify the persons who 


murdered two school-teachers there some time ago. 


the teachers carried on the fatal night, 


beneath a pile of hay in a cow shed near Parma. 
When the finger prints of the villagers have been taken they 
will be compared with those on the book. 


finger prints. 


A textbook, which one of 
was found with two overcoats, buried 
On the textbook were several 
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PING sullenly, Owen Wes- 
tervelt went about the house 
which had been the home of 
generations of Westervelts. 
It was not a large house, but it seemed 
a whole desert of emptiness to its soli- 
tary occupant. It had been modestly 
pretentious in its day, and well kept. 
From his early boyhood visits to the 
place he could remember the meticulous 
neatness which his Uncle Eben had 
maintained as a sort of last prop to his 
family pride in the face of the falling 
family fortunes. But now its furnituye 
was shabby and scratched and covered 
with dust; the paper was stained and 
had begun to peel from the walls; and 
at the windows were limp 





the shades 
and cracked. 

Those shades were drawn now 
posely to shut out all trace of the world 
beyond them except the dimmed light 
which the strong rays of the afternoon 
sun succeeded in forcing through their 
very pores. The world beyond the 
curtains was only a nightmare to Owen 
Westervelt—a hideous dancing night- 
mare of the past, ending in a blank. 
The world had no love for him, nor he 
for it. A timeworn jest raced fantasti- 
cally through his mind—a mind _ that 
was becoming ever more receptive to 
grotesque fancies, so that sometimes he 
wondered whether he was not insane, 
after all. He recalled the story of a 


pur- 


ship’s captain who silenced the com- 
plaints of a seaman with the curt re- 
mark: “All I want from you, my man, 
is silence—and mighty little of that!” 
The world—that world of the past 
outside the darkened windows—had f 


1 for 


Owen Westervelt nothing but charity= 
and precious little of that. 

Perhaps he could have endured the 
studied aversion, the whispered com- 
ments behind his back, the pointing fin- 
gers of his fellow-townsmen of Hamp- 
stead—he did not know. But the thing 
that was hardest of all to endure was 
their charity. And perhaps it was for- 
tunate that he had to sutter from so 
little of it. And yet without it—well, 
the tasteless meals which he 
cooked for himself were none too boun- 
tiful as it was. If the materials for 
them had depended on the result of 
his own efforts, he would have fasted 
for several days past. He was as able 
to work for his living as ever and had 
but bitter experi- 


soggy, 


been just as willing; 
ence had taught him that there was no 
task, however hard or menial, no job 
of any sort, that he could get—not in 
Hampstead, at any rate. 

It was less in gratitude than in mere 
curiosity that he thought of the small 
sums of money which, three times in 
the past two weeks, he had found about 
the place. Worn, crumpled bills in a 
plain envelope, with no address, shoved 
under the front door. And with the 
money, a brief note of encouragement 
in each—printed with a pen in crude 
capitals. “Till you get on your feet 
again,” that was the way the latest one 
had read. He laughed bitterly. If the 
donations continued until then, they 
would develop into a permanent pen- 
sion! 

He had used the money without any 
qualms, for’ his pressing present needs; 
but it was with more resentment than 














thankfulness that he speculated on the 
question of who could have sent it. 
Certainly he had seen no friendly 
glances on the occasions since his re- 
turn when he had walked about town. 
If he had a friend, why didn’t the 
friend show himself openly and give 
him something more valuable than a 
sneaking charity? 

Mentally he ran over a list. Old Mr. 
Gandolf, perhaps: he had started as an 
errand boy in the store which Owen's 
grandfather had owned; he had become 


first a partner, then sole owner of the , 


business and finally succeeded to the 
prosperity which had forsaken the 
house of Westervelt. It was possible 
that he had been twinged with sym- 
pathy for the lot of his old employer’s 
grandson—but barely possible. Owen 
had seen Mr. Gandolf on the street one 
day, had been about to ask him for a 
job of some kind, any kind; and the 
merchant, like the Levite in the parable, 
had passed by on the other side with 
face very stiffly averted. Catch that 
old tightwad giving something away, 
anyhow ! 

Then there was Jim Norton—Jim, 
who had been Owen’s boon companion 
in the old days. Jim was a sort of 
leader of the younger set in the seaside 
village; and a word of cordiality or 
sympathy from Jim would have worked 
wonders with the attitude of other peo- 
ple toward the pariah—but Jim had not 
spoken that word. There was Corinna 
Hewlett 

Owen shook his head. He must not 
even think of her now. She must have 
suffered enough already through hav- 
ing her name coupled with his. Her 
life, at any rate, was not irrevocably 
spoiled. People might some time for- 
get that she had been his fiancé; the 
very least that he could do was to help 
that desired outcome by trying to forget 
it himself, 

There was Wentworth Clayton, a 
popular member of the summer colony, 
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who came to Hampstead for his vaca- 
tions because it was such an easy run 
from New York. Clayton had been 
quite intimate and friendly with Owen’s 
cousin, Adelbgrt—but that was all the 
more reason Why he should shun Owen 
now. 

Henry Carberry, for whom Owen 
had worked, was about the only possi- 
bility left. But Henry in very lurid 
language had ordered Owen from his 
shop not three weeks ago, when the 
outcast had gone to beg for his old job 
back again. 

“Might as well call it Sam Quirk and 
be done with it!” muttered Owen to 
himself grimly. Sam Quirk was the 
village constable and had never been 
ultrafriendly. But since the final catas- 
trophe he had become so vindictive that 
Owen had come to regard him as the 
worst of his enemies. 

Only yesterday, from behind the 
drawn shade at one of the front win- 
dows, he had heard Sam Quirk talking 
in a nasal voice to some chance passerby. 
“Ves, he’s in there—livin’ there as big 
as life. Got his nerve, ain’t he? Some- 
thing ought to be done about it, I claim; 
‘tain’t decent. He’s a bad egg, that 
Owen Westervelt. Why, I wouldn’t be 
a bit surprised if it should come out 
some time that he was the burglar that 
broke into all them summer cottages 
last fall and winter. No, sir! I 
wouldn’t put it past him. A feller that 
would commit a murder x 

That was the brand, that the terrible 
stain which made Owen hide his 
shamed head in the silent, otherwise de- 
serted house. A murderer! And his 
own cousin 

If only the people would believe the 
verdict of the jury! That was what 
jury verdicts were for—to be believed. 
Surely the law was stern enough, able 
enough to inflict its own punishments, 
without having to call upon the terrible 
ostracism of these people against a man 
who had been declared innocent. 
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Owen Westervelt could well under- 
stand the mental processes of his neigh- 
bors. Though he had not heard it, he 
could well imagine a comment which 
Constable Quirk had made on his case, 
one which aptly expressed the general 
sentiment. 

“Not guilty! Yeah; that’s just it. 
‘Not guilty, by reason of insanity.’ 
Mebbe things do happen like that some- 
times, when a feller don’t know what 
he’s doing; but mostly, a verdict like 
that is the work of some slick lawyer. 
Insanity! All I can say it, it was 
mighty convenient for young Wester- 
velt to go nutty about the time he quar- 
reled with his cousin—and then to come 
back suddenly to his senses about two 
months after the trial! Pretty slick, 
that’s what it is!” 

Owen had to admit that there was 
plausible reason for such an opinion— 
just such a one as he himself might 
have held, had some other been the 

‘principal in the case. The insanity did 

look too convenient, particularly when 
coupled with his sudden and remark- 
able recovery after an operation, when 
he had been only ten weeks in the 
asylum. 

He realized keenly that it was the 
only defense which could have been of- 
fered with any hope of success. In all 
other respects the evidence pointed 
straight at him as a murderer. 

Motive was not lacking: in 
there was a double one. 

Adelbert Westervelt was the owner 
of the property, and Owen, who had 
been living with him, was as his next 
of kin and only relative, his heir. Then 
there was the quarrel, culminating in a 
rough-and-tumble fight which had been 
witnessed by more than one of their 
close neighbors. 

Owen himself could remember noth- 
ing of the fight or the quarrel, but there 
had been indisputable evidence on that 
point—evidence which convinced him 
that he was really not in his right mind, 
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And 
he could well conceive how it might 


or he would have remembered it. 


have happened. His relations with his 
cousin Adelbert had been not very 
pleasant; he had been continually ir- 
ritated by Adelbert’s shiftlessness, 

It was Owen who kept the fires, emp- 
tied the ashes, washed the dishes, made 
such repairs about the house as de- 
manded immediate attention. In addi- 
tion he contributed much more than his 
share to the expenses of their joint 
bachelor household. Owen worked 
steadily, Adelbert only intermittently; 
and even now it was with some indig- 
nation that the young man thought of 
the common gossip that he had been 
sponging a living from his property- 
owning cousin. Of course, thinking 
him a murderer, they would want to 
paint him an ingrate as well; but he 
could acquit himself of that charge. 

To his actual shooting of Adelbert 
there had been no direct witness; and 
they had not found the gun. But 
Owen, having had both motive and op- 
portunity, was the natural suspect; and 
the circumstances of the finding of the 
body had borne out the conclusion. 

A neighbor, calling in the morning, 
had found Owen in the kitchen, putting 
coal on the fire and starting to prepare 
breakfast, muttering to himself; and on 
the floor of the same room, facing a 
window that looked onto the back yard, 
lay the dead form of Adelbert Wester- 
velt—apparently unnoticed by his 
cousin. 

There seemed to be no reason for 
seeking another suspect, no reasonable 
doubt that Owen had shot the man. 
Equally indubitable was it, that Owen 
was not in his right mind. The sus- 
picion that his insanity was a trick had 
not taken shape until long after, until 
trial and verdict were things of the past, 
and Owen had so remarkably recovered 
his mind. That, as the constable ex- 
pressed it, seemed altogether too con- 
venient. 

















To Owen himself the entire affair 
was a blank. He recalled nothing of 
the winter and early spring; nothing 
since the drab routine of the cousins’ 
life together, until he had awakened in 
a cheery hospital room, wondering 
where he was. He had been told that 
he had been out of his mind; that a 
trepanning operation had been success- 
fully performed, and that he was now 
all right again. Only gradually had he 
been told of the tragedy that shadowed 
his life, as his strength had grown. 
Even then he had not realized what it 
meant to him; not until his return to 
Hampstead, to face the loathing and 
ostracism of those who had been his 
friends and neighbors. 

Little use there was in having re- 
gained his sanity, if he were to be 
slowly driven out of it by the intoler- 
able position in which he found him- 
self! The solitude alone was enough 
to drive one mad; and the considera- 
tion that his punishment was unde- 
served added a sting. He almost 
wished that he did have a guilty secret, 
something to reinforce his mind against 
the morbid, discouraged thoughts which 
filled it. Any future, to which his years 
entitled him to look, seemed to be ut- 
terly engulfed in the horrid past which 


shricked against him—the past of 
which he had no recollection. Of 


course, he might go away; he was free 
to do so. Surely he could find some 
place where he was unknown, where 
he could begin anew. To do so would 
mean necessarily to forget Corinna 
forever—but he must do that, anyway. 
It would also be interpreted as a con- 
fession of guilt, a confession which the 
old Westervelt pride fought against. 
But something he had to do! 

Shaking himself out of his reverie, 
he started upstairs. He might hold an 
auction, sell the household goods, the 
house itself, to provide funds for a new 
start elsewhere. The house was in dis- 
graceful shape—even worse than the 
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untidy housekeeping of himself and his 
cousin had left it last winter. He must 
clean it up a bit. Not that he had de- 
cided on selling and going away ; but if 
later he should so decide—and, at any 
rate, the work might help him to forget 
his bitter ruminations. 

He barely glanced into Adelbert’s 
room at the head of the stairs—the 
room that had been his grandfather’s. 
His cousin’s hair brushes were still on 
the bureau; his clothing and other ef- 
fects»lay scattered about. Owen had 
not set foot in the room since his re- 
turn; and he could not bring himself 
to do so now. He went on to his own 
chamber. 

Already he had procured a broom 
and dustpan from the kitchen; and he 
began to sweep up the litter of burned 
matches, loose tobacco, ‘and heavy dust 
which lay on the faded carpet. A hot- 
low sound as his broom struck the mop- 
board brought a flash of recollection to 
him. He remembered the loose board, 
from which he had, long ago, pried the 
nails, to create a hiding place behind 
it. He had at times kept money there, 
to keep from his cousin that knowledge 
that he had it. Adelbert had often been 
rather importunate in his desire to 
“borrow” money. Perhaps—it was so 
long that he had forgotten—perhaps 
even now there was money there. 

He stooped and pulled the board out. 
Into the dark opening his fingers 
groped. He drew them out again. He 
had found no money, but 

He gazed with a wondering curiosity 
at the object in his hand. I[t was an 
ypen-faced watch, with gold case—a 
It did not belong to him 





man’s watch. 


Where had he seen it before? And 
how had it come there—to a hiding 
place of which he alone knew? He 


turned it over and looked at the back 

The monogram graven thereon was 
practically illegible. It was only by 
tracing the fancy scrollwork with his 
finger, as if solving some labyrinthine 
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puzzle, that he was able to decipher the 
letters: J. B. W. 

None of the Westervelts had ever 
possessed that combination of initials; 
and the watch was a modern one of re- 
cent make anyway. Yet he was op- 
pressed with a feeling that he ought to 
know the initials. 

Suddenly the solution came to him 
and with a sense of certainty for which 
he could not account. Joseph Bb, Wat- 
son! Watson was one of the summer 
colonists whose cottage had been.bro- 
ken into last fall! Was it possible that 
the watch was a part of the loot on that 
occasion? Owen Westervelt remem- 
bered that a large amount of personal 
trinkets had been inventoried as miss- 
ing. He had no reason for being sure, 
and yet he could not doubt that the 
watch had come’ from there. And that 
meant 

Nobody else had known of the mop- 
board hiding place, unless he was 
greatly mistaken. No one else could 
have had an object in concealing the 
watch there. Could it be after all that 
Constable Quirk was right; that Owen 
Westervelt, branded as a murderer, was 
also a thief? 

The thought startled and dismayed 
him. The one crime seemed as foreign 
to him as the other; for he had abso- 
lutely no recollection of either ; but here 
was evidence. What sort of man had 
been that Owen Westervelt of other 
days? 

He remembered now, from his re- 
cent reading of the local papers, that no 
more robberies had been reported in 








town since last winter—since the death 


of his cousin and his own arrest. That 
was significant. And if its significance 
were not deceptive, then Well, he 
had more to dread than the ostracism 
from which hé had suffered; he was 
liable as a thief! 

He thrust the 





watch into his vest 


pocket; the old hiding place seemed 
no longer safe. 


He must find a new 
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one soon, At any rate, he was not defi- 
nitely suspected yet. He went down- 
stairs and through the back door out to 
the yard into the early summer air. The 
breath of it was welcome to him, for 
he had not been out of the house for 
two days. 

The discovery of this particularly 
disagreeable criminal who had been his 
former self settled one problem for 
him; he must not remain any longer 
than necessary in Hampstead. 

He did not feel like a criminal now; 
but with the shadow of such a past, he 
could not face his old neighbors. Some- 
where else, perhaps, he could outlive it, 
could be the sort of man that he wanted 
to be. 

A glimpse of a man striding down 
the sunny street warned him that the 
vacation season, the time of summer 
visitors, was again at hand. “Went- 
worth Clayton,” he muttered. “I’m 
glad he didn’t see me; he wasn’t put 
under the necessity of turning his head 
and snubbing me!” 

If he hope to sell the place, now was 
the time. It stood not far from the 
water and could easily be remodeled 
into a good summer residence, more 
substantial if less modern than the cot- 
tages. And he would be willing to let 
it go very cheaply. 

He must try to take away some of 
the desolate appearance of the place, 
though. There was so much to be done 
that he hesitated where to begin. 

The winter’s ash heap still loomed 
against the brick wall of the house, be- 
hind the kitchen window. A few yards 
along the unpaved road from the house 
was a mud hole upon which he could 
conveniently spread them. ‘He went 
into the woodshed and returned with a 
shovel and a rickety wheelbarrow. He 
removed his coat and set to work at the 
top of the pile. 

He had emptied one load and re- 
turned for the second, when he became 
aware of a figure leaning against the 














fence watching him; Sam Quirk, the 
constable. On the man’s face was a 
disagreeable grin, which made Owen 
Westervelt nervous. He could not 
meet the gaze, so he turned his eyes 
down and doggedly bent himself to his 
task. He was not to be frightened into 
spending all his time indoors! If Sam 
Quirk had anything to say to him, let 
hinr say and have done with it. 

He thrust a spade spitefully into the 
heavy-packed ashes and transferred a 
great caked lump of them to the wait- 
ing wheelbarrow. Then, as his eye 
rested again on the ash heap, he gave 
a gasp of astonishment and leaned for- 
ward. Something slipped from his vest 
pocket; and his full gaze took in the 
object at the same time that he saw 
from the tail of his eye, a sudden mo- 
tion at the fence, where Sam Quirk had 
been standing, suspiciously watchful of 
his actions. The constable was vaulting 
the fence—and the stolen watch was in 
plain sight on the top of the heap! 

Too late to pick it up now. With 
quick, clumsy motions of the shovel, 
Owen Westervelt succeeded in spilling 
ashes over the telltale disk of 
gleaming gold. But Quirk was already 
standing beside him. 

“What’s this, young feller? Some- 
thing mighty funny going on here, 
seems to me! Here—let me have that 
spade.’ 

Owen gave it up without a murmur; 
but the world loomed blacker than ever 
before him. A vision of arrest again, 
another trial, disgrace—which this time 
would be confirmed instead of palliated 
by the court—and a long period behind 
prison bars. All this his reeling mind 
contemplated. But there was 
trivial thing that crept into his thoughts, 
bringing a ray of hope. 

“Look!” He grasped the arm of the 
constable, who had scraped away the 
ashes. “Look there! Not the watch, 
but—that !”’ 

Sam Quirk, already leaning over to 


loose 


some 
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recover the watch, gazed, and rubbed 


his eyes. 
“Well, Dll be eternally jiggered! 
Yes, I will!” 

IT. 


From the dim memories of his school 
days, years before, a line of verse sang 
itself into Owen Westervelt’s mind: 
“Stone walls do not a prison make.” 
Truly he was finding it so. For what 
was more prisonlike than the house he 
had left—the house from which he had 
scarcely dared to show his head? By 
contrast, the place where he now found 
himself was almost a cheerful place. 
The stone walls of the poem, to be sure, 
were not aptly descriptive of the Hamp- 
stead jail, which was a frame structure 
with clapboarded sides. And the soli- 
tude which had made a prison indeed 


of the Westervelt house, had not fol- 
lowed him here. For he had seen 
Corinna Hewlett. 


He had dreaded the interview, when 
Sam Quirk’s deputy, who officiated as 
jajler, had informed him yesterday 
afternoon that she had called to see 
him. It was not fair to the girl to keep 
up even a pretense of friendship be- 
tween them. The gossip and the harm 
it would cause her would far outweigh 
the pleasure that her sympathy would 
bring to him. What were his feelings, 
anyway? But she had insisted. 

Their talk had been a brief one; but 
Corinna had left him in no doubt as to 
her feelings with regard to the two 
crimes—the murder of which he had 
been acquitted, and the burglary for 
which he was yet to be tried. 

And she had promised to come again 
to-day. He was still human enough to 
look forward to her coming with an 
eagerness which his judgment depre- 
cated. But, of course, he must really 
persuade her not to come a third time. 
It would never do—especially now. 

From the jailer he borrowed a safety 
razor and set about the unaccustomed 
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task of making himself more present- 
able. It was a sign of reawakening 
which he did not admit even to him- 
self. He had barely finished when 
Corinna was announced. 

She was sitting in one of the arm- 
chairs in the office of the place when he 
came in, beaming in spite of himself 
with gratitude and gladness. But the 
duty he owed her—that must come 
first. 

“Corinna.” He hesitated as she rose 
and placed a hand in his, ‘“You—you 
ought not to see me. You ought to 
forget me—as other people have done. 
You're only harming yourself. Think 
what I am—what I'll be, after this 
trial. A convict! You surely must real- 
ize is 

“Nonsense, Owen!” Her voice was 
indignant. “Haven’t I told you that 
I know you’re not guilty? I ought to 
know you by this time. And if I 
couldn’t have a little faith in you now, 
I wouldn’t be worthy “ 

“Worthy! Corinna, you’re—you’re 
a darling!” He had not meant to be 
so frank, but he hurried on. “Don’t 
think that I fail to appreciate your 
sympathy, your visits. But, after all, 
it isn’t what I am that counts; it’s what 
people think I am. What the court 
will say Iam. And 4 

“But they can’t prove it!” declared 
the girl. “They can’t prove a thing that 
isn’t true! And Mr. Quirk had no busi- 
ness to arrest you. Only that he’s so 
set in his ideas, and when he gets any- 
thing in his head, he can’t seem to see 
or think anything else. The idea! Just 
because you had that watch 

“But the place where I found it was 
a place known to nobody else but me,” 
reminded Owen. 

“T don’t care. Anybody might have 
been in that house since you left it— 
since those robberies took place. And 
what’s one little thing like that, any- 
way? It makes me mad! Just because 
you’re down, because of that other 
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thing, he must think that you’re guilty 
of everything that ever happened. But 
don’t you worry. You’re going to be 
proved innocent, in spite of him and 
everybody! Because you are! “And 
after that you’re going to get on your 
feet again 4g 

The words brought a new thought to 
him. “Corinna! Was it you who left 
that money at my door?” 

She tried to evade the answer; but 
her face, unschooled in duplicity, told 
him. “Corinna! You shouldn’t have! 
And it makes me feel so Ps 

“Never mind how it makes you feel,” 
protested the girl. “I knew how you 
were situated; and I guessed how dis- 
couraged you were. No wonder! And 
you had to live. I wanted to see you, 
to tell you that I believed in you; but 
you never came out; and, after all, I 
couldn’t really call on you alone there. 
So that’s how that was; and, if you 
want to, you can pay back the money 
some time. It’s a shame the way they’ve 
treated you! But it isn’t going to last 
much longer—not another single day, 
in fact.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Owen 
in surprise. 

The girl had been peering out the 
window, down the street. “Only that 
you’re going to be bailed out.” 

“Bailed? But—you couldn’t! Or 








your father, either. A thousand dol- 
lars!” 
“Yes. And old Judge Gross needn’t 


have set it so high. But you are, just 
the same. I went last night to Mr. 
Gandolf. I told him straight out that 
he ought to do something for you, ow- 
ing his start, as he does, to your family, 
and with all the money that he’s got. 
And he said he would. I see him com- 
ing now. Of course he must realize, 
anyway, that you’re perfectly inno- 
cent.” 

Owen chuckled for the first time in 
months. Old Mr. Gandolf swayed by 


sentiment and intuition to believe a 
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thing of which Owen himself was not 
sure! The idea was ridiculous, but 
touching nevertheless. What a sublime 
faith Corinna had in him! 

“I only wish,” continued the girl, 


“that that mean old constable were 
here. I'd just like to crow over him! 
He thought, of course, after he'd 


landed you here, that here you'd stay. 
Where is he?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. 
[ think, yesterday. 
other.” 

The door opened and the jailer en- 
tered with Mr. Gandolf. The latter 
spoke in the dry monotone which he 
habitually used, his lips scarcely mov- 
ing at all. 

“Well, young man, you’re free—for 


Went to the city, 
Some errand or 


the present. I’ve arranged bail for 
you.” 
Owen tried to thank him, but the 


other waved his hand deprecatingly. 
Ile was not noted in the town for his 
good deeds, and he looked uncomfort- 
able, as if this one sat ill upon him, 
almost if he were ashamed of it. 
“Never mind that, Owen. Your 
grandpa, I kind of owe something to 
memory. A fine man, that—and 
bright’s a dollar in business, Yes, 
sir! But I’ve got my carriage outside, 
and since I’ve taken off this much time 
from the store, I might’s well drive you 
home, if you want.” 

The prospect of the old house again 
was anything but appealing to Owen 
Westervelt; but where else had he to 
And it seemed less distasteful 
when Corinna signified her intention to 
accompany them. “Things must be in 
an awful mess there,” she declared. “I 
could do some tidying up while you're 
there, Mr. Gandolf.” 

She was destined to have her wish 
with regard to the constable, for he 
appeared, walking up the street from 
the railway station, as they were step 
ping into the carriage. He was indeed 
surprised when he saw the group 


as 


his 


too. 


iz 4 
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“It's all right,” said Gandolf, noting 
his amazement. “I’ve furnished bail. 
I’m driving Owen home now.” 

Sam Quirk looked from him to the 
girl. “I was just goin’ over to the 
Westervelt place,” he averred. “I'll 
hop in with you, too, if you don’t 
mind.’”’ He seated himself behind the 
old man, and they started off. The 
constable had not yet quite fathomed 
Mr. Gandolf’s generosity. He blurted 
out the question that was bothering 
him. 

“How come you to put up money for 
Owen, here?” he asked. “I s’pose you 
know that if he was to skip out, you’d 
have to stand a loss?” 

The old man grinned maliciously. 
The flavor of his deed seemed sweeter, 
the more he tasted of it. 

“Don’t like to see an old friend’s kin 
in jail,” he replied. “Besides—I know 
he ain’t guilty.” 

Corinna nudged Owen. In the front 
seat the constable was gaping in sur- 
prise. “You know it!” 

“Ves,” said Gandolf, reining in the 
horses as they drew up in front of 
Owen’s home. “I suppose I ought to 
have told you at the time, though I 
didn’t. I’ve got a bit of evidence about 
those robberies.” 

“You have? What is it?” 

They entered the house. Mr. Gandolf 
fumbled in his pocket. ‘I might not 
be telling this now, only to save Owen 
here from suspicion. All those rob- 
beries were probably done by the same 
parties, don’t you think? So that if I 
know who did one of them, we can 
assume that he was guilty of all?” 

Quirk nodded. 

The old man drew out a cuff link, an 
inexpensive, gold-plated one, of rather 
unusual design. 

“Remember, | 


of Failure 


bought the Watson 
place a while after it was broke into? 
Well, I was over there one day, seeing 
what repairs it needed, and I found 


this Dropped there by somebody. 
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And when I recognized it as belonging 
to some one who had no right to be 
there—well, it told the story. Know 
it?” 

Both Owen and the constable leaned 
to inspect it; both of them looked up 
with a light of recognition in their eyes. 

“Adelbert’s!” © exclaimed Owen. 
“Some new ones he got just a little 
while before He paused: he did 
not wish to speak of his cousin’s death 
now. “But I didn’t know he’d lost one. 
I'll go up to his room and see.” 

Mr. Gandolf nodded. ‘Never mind 
looking, though. He was the guilty one, 
all right.”” Owen, however, had already 
started upstairs. The old man turned 
to Quirk and the girl. “I knew it was 
Adelbert’s, and I guessed what it meant. 
I—I wanted to give him a chance to 
explain before I passed you the infor- 
mation. So I had him call to see me. 
He confessed. Said he’d been commit- 
ting the robberies with the help of an- 
other man. Didn’t name the other, 
who, it seems, had all the loot or had 
disposed of it. Wanted to talk to him 
first, get him to give it up. I told him 
I’d do what I could for them, to have 
the thing hushed up if they restored 
the property. Then—it was just a 
couple of days later that Adelbert was 
killed. There was no use blackening 
his name then, when it could do no 
good. So I just kept quiet about it.” 

Owen rejoined them. He held some- 
thing in his hand. 

“You’re wrong, Mr. Gandolf. See 
here!” 

He opened his hand. Within were 
two cuff links, both identical in pat- 
tern with Gandolf’s. “TI just took them 
out of his cuffs. He hadn’t lost one.” 

Sam Quirk rubbed his eyes. ‘“Fun- 
nier and funnier! All three alike! And 
not a common kind, neither. But I 
thought you was wrong, Owen, when 
you first said that was Adelbert’s. I’ve 
seen links like that, too—somebody I 
had out in my boat last summer.” 
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“But why should any one else have 
links like Adelbert’s?” queried Owen. 

The constable grinned. “Guess I 
wasn’t so far wrong, with the hunch 
I’ve been playin’ the last two days. 
Suppose, for instance, a burglar loses 
a cuff link, He’s-afraid it’s dropped at 
the scene of the crime. He knows 
where he bought ’em, don’t he? What’s 
to prevent him gettin’ some more just 
like ’em and givin’ ’em to somebody 
else? If the link was found, it’d put 
suspicion on the one that had been seen 
wearing that kind—like it did. Adel- 
bert didn’t tell you he bought these, did 
he? Weren’t they given to him?” 

“T don’t know,” said Owen. He had 
little faith in Sam Quirk’s detective 
ability, and he was not particularly in- 
terested in his present speculation. 
Something was struggling to break 
through the mists of his memory. The 
idea that Adelbert was the burglar had 
seemed so plausible to him 

He gave accry. A clear recollection 
had come to him. “I’ve got it! About 
that watch, too. Adelbert was the rob- 
ber, as Mr. Gandolf says. I knew it, 
too. I found that watch, hidden in the 
house here. I knew it was part of the 
Watson loot. I knew Adelbert must 
have hidden it, and I was afraid some 
one else might discover it, so I put it 
in my room—in that hiding place of my 
own. Then at the next opportunity I 
accused Adelbert of having stolen it. 
He got angry—said it was none of my 
business. We came to blows about it— 
I remember now!” 

“Yes,” said Gandolf. “And in that 
fight you had, you got knocked against 
the side of the house, and hurt your 
head—formed a pressure on your brain 
so that you weren’t in your right mind 
afterward—so the experts said in court. 
That was the only reason you weren't 
convicted. And that night Adelbert 
was shot.” 

“Just the same——” objected the 
constable. 




















A rap sounded at the door. Through 
the narrow window beside it they could 
see two figures. 

“I'm getting popular all of a sudden,” 
said Owen cynically. “Nobody’s called 
here before. Seems as if being arrested 
has sort of brought me back to life. I 
suppose all my old friends will recog- 
nize me now.” 

It was Jim Norton and Wentworth 
Clayton who entered. Jim, remember- 
ing his aloofness to Owen of late, was 
ill at ease. 

“Just dropped in to let you know we 
ain't forgotten you, Owen,” he said. 

“Yes,” cut in Clayton. “I haven't 
been in town since last summer, until 
day before yesterday; so I dropped in. 
Too bad about Adelbert, isn’t it? But 
then—— 

Nobody believed them. Curiosity, at 
seeing Gandolf, Quirk, and the girl 
enter the house was a sufficient expla- 
nation for their call. 

‘Not since last summer, eh?” asked 
the constable. “But come out back, 
here, everybody; I want to show you 
something. And the more witnesses, 
the better.” 

They followed him outdoors into the 
back yard. He led the way to the ash 
heap near the kitchen window. 

“Funny thing,” said Quirk, taking a 
spade and scraping at the pile. “Ashes 
is great stuff for insulating anything 
against heat or cold. I bank my house 
with ’em every winter. But I never 
knew before that snow would stay 
under them and not melt, way into the 
When was it it snowed last?” 
He paused and looked around. No- 
body answered. He supplied the infor- 
mation himself, 

“lve took the trouble to look it up. 


summer. 


It was the fifth of February—day be- 
fore Adelbert was shot. One of them 
heavy, soggy snows it was; and that 
night it froze solid. We've had it cold 
since then, but no more snow. An’ 


ae ; ; 
here it is summer again, an’—look! 
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He threw down the spade trium- 
phantly. A hard cake of dirty-white 
snow-ice lay disclosed in the ash heap. 

“All these months that’s stayed here. 
The morning after the murder, Owen, 
when he was fixin’ the fires, dumped a 
lot of ashes on top of this—an’ they’ve 
protected it ever since. But the most 
interesting part of it is, that somebody 
stepped in this snow, just a while be- 
fore it froze, before it got Covered up. 
An’ he left a fine footprint! Pretty 
well rounded off now around the edges ; 
but enough of it left to know it’s a 
man’s shoe, an’ a pretty small size.” 

There was a general shuffling of feet 
and an uncomfortable silence, which 
was broken by the constable. 

“Now let’s put two an’ two together. 
This footprint was made on the day 
or night that Westervelt was shot. He 
was shot in the kitchen, facin’ this win- 
dow. The window wa’n’t broken—but 
it could easy have been opened from 
the outside an’ then closed again. Adel- 
bert didn’t keep it locked, because he 
used to dump the ashes from the stove 
out of it to save carryin’ them around 
by the door. Whoever made this print 
might have killed Adelbert Westervelt, 
just as well’s not!” 

The logic impressed all of them. 
Corinna grasped Owen’s arm tensely ; 
and the young man felt the blood throb- 
bing wildly in his veins. Perhaps he 
was innocent, after all!—innocent in 
fact as well as in conscious intent. 

“Clayton, what size shoe do 
wear? Five, ain’t it?” 

The city visitor turned pale. 

“No, six. And so do lots of other 
people. You can’t eo 

“An’ that pointed, citified style, too— 
like this. I had a hunch when I first 
seen this print—before I covered it up 
again to preserve it. An’ followin’ that 
hunch, I thought I’d look up Mr. Went- 
worth Clayton a bit! So I went to the 
city, 


you 
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“There’s lots of city folks that comes 
to small resorts like this that’s great 
swells when they’re here; an’ if you 
take the trouble to look ’em up where 
they live, you find that they’re waiters, 
counter jumpers, or—crooks! So I 
found out that Mr. Wentworh Clayton 
didn’t have no visible means of support, 
but that he was a sort of general sus- 
pect—had a police record, too! I guess 
there ain’t™no need of beatin’ around 
the bush, Clayton. You’re under ar- 
rest.” 

Perhaps Clayton might have chanced 
flight, if the others had not been on 
their guard against it. And that would 
have meant confession. He assumed 
an air compounded of insolence and in- 
jured innocence. 

. “It’s preposterous! Not a shred of 
evidence, except this fairy story of 
yours. I'll make you smart for it later! 
Of course you can place me under ar- 
rest now, but——~” 


NY 


“Save that!” said Quirk. “You left 
your cuff link—that I'd recognized last 
summer one day when we was out fish- 
in’—in the Watson house. Adelbert 
confessed later to that robbery an’ was 
goin’ to tell his accomplice that they’d 
have to come clean, because he'd been 
discovered. He must have told you, 
too, that he hadn’t given your name yet. 
An’ you thought it was a good chance 
to prevent him ever givin’ you away an’ 
—well, if our district attorney can’t 
make out a good case, he ain’t so smart 
as I think he is!” 

Owen turned wonderingly, gladly to 
Corinna. “And you—all the time, 
when things were blackest—you had 
faith in me! Wonderful faith—against 
all the evidence!” 

She smiled temptingly up at him. 
“The faith that moved mountains— 
mountains of ashes!” 

“The ashes of the past!” he ex- 
claimed. 


Me 


FTER some difficulty, twelve men, who do not believe in ghosts, were se- 
lected to act as a jury in a recent slander case in Joliet, Illinois. They 
passed on the evidence in a suit for ten thousand dollars damages, in which a 


ouija board figured prominently. Mr. 


and Mrs. Frank Waters charged that 


Mrs. Albert Yost had accused them falsely of having stolen ten pounds of raisins, 
a peck of potatoes, and a carrot from her home. Mrfs. Yost, it is reported, 
said that the ouija board gave her that information, and that she believes in 


the authenticity of such messages. 


Several of the men on the panel drawn for jury duty were challenged by 
the plaintiffs’ lawyer because they believed in ghosts or in ouija boards. One 





talesman declared that he had seen a ghost when he was a boy; another said 
that he had a niece who “sees ghosts regularly ;” a third told the court that a 
ouija board had advised him not to buy a calf, but that he had disregarded the 
message and had purchased the animal. “Then the calf died,” he said in con- 
clusion of his recital. 

Nothwithstanding the fact that all believers in the occult were eliminated 
as jurymen, the verdict which the twelve men found was for the defendant. 
They held that Mrs. Yost had not accused Mr. and Mrs. Waters of theft; that 
in quoting the words of the ouija board she was not guilty of slander. 
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ANTIMON Y 


IKE arsenic, antimony is one 
of the historic poisons. The 
early Greek and Roman phy- 
sicians made little cups of the 


silverlike metal, which they sold to 
their patients as permanent emetic 
cups; mention -is even made also of a 


permanent emetic pill which obtained 
th the early days of medicine and which 
consisted of nothing but a small ball 
of antimony. Thus its properties as an 
emetic were long recognized, but it was 
not till 1480 A. D., when Basil Valen- 
tinus wrote his “Materia Medica,” that 
any real knowledge of the metal was 
given to the world. 

Antimony is found in the metallic 
state, mixed with arsenic and silver, in 
nature, but as a rule it is separated from 
the sulphide which occurs more abun- 
dantly than the actual metal. For years 
the great difficulty in purifying anti- 
mony was to get rid of the arsenic with 
which it is usually associated, and it 
was not till the process of driving off 
the metalloid in the form of vapor was 
discovered that antimony could be used 
with anything like safety. Now it can 
be obtained in a perfectly pure state, 
and the danger attending its use has 
been greatly diminished. 

Poisonous properties of antimony 
were really discovered accidentally. 
Under its original name of stibium it 
was largely used by Egyptian beauties 


to darken their eyelids and eyelashes, 
and an eye thus decorated forms one 
of the hieroglyphs found on the Egyp- 
tian monuments and papyri. One of the 
princesses of the house of Usr-maat-ra 
was given to experimenting and selected 
one of her handmaids to try the effect 
of a dose of stibium. Needless to say, 
the maid did not survive the ordeal, in 
spite of the attentions of the priests of 
the temple, who attempted to save her 
life. From that time dates the use of 
antimony as a poison. Antimony is 
used also in manufacturing machinery 
bearings, but it is not with the mechani- 
cal uses of antimony that we have 
to do. 

The ‘poisoner usually obtains anti- 
mony as tartar emetic, or antimony tar- 
trate, a white powder which leaves a 
strong, metallic taste in the mouth. In 
doses of more than a grain at a time 
it is a strong emetic, and for that reason 
may not have a poisonous effect, being 
rejected by the stomach before it has 
had time to exhibit its lethal properties. 
Where, however, a deadly dose has been 
retained, the patient exhibits all the 
symptoms of poisoning with a strong 
irritant. 

There is great heat and burning in 
the throat, and intense pain in swallow- 
ing. This is followed by a severe pain 
in the region of the stomach, incessant 
retching, faintness, and extreme depres- 
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sion. The victim rapidly collapses, 
though there may be a long period of 
consciousness, accompanied by cramp. 
Death results either from exhaustion 
or from gastroenteritis set up by the 





drug. It is a most painful form of 
death. An occasional symptom is noted 
if the patient survives three or four 
days—a pustular eruption over the 


body, for instance, similar to that pro- 
duced by the external application of 
the substance. In some cases it appears 
to exert a corrosive impression, causing 
aphthous ulceration of the tongue and 
inside of the mouth, and its most fear- 
ful effect is as a terrible irritant to the 
gastroenteric mucous membrane. 

The irritant effects of this poison are 
displayed upon the lining membrane of 
the stomach, which is deeply reddened, 
softened, and covered with a thick, 
viscid secretion, and pustules may be 
seen scattered throughout the intestinal 
tract. The liver is generally enlarged 
and softened, and seems to have under 
gone a fatty degeneration. It is stated 
that geese are sometimes fed upon an 
timony oxide for the purpose of fatten- 
ing them by increasing the size of their 
livers. : 

At present we havé only one antidote 
which is of the least service in cases of 
antimony poisoning, namely tannic acid. 
That drug has the effect of changing all 
the antimony in the stomach into an in- 
soluble, nonirritating powder, and thus 
it can be removed from the stomach, 
either by means of a stomach pump or 
by the action of any other emetic. 
Stimulants should be freely given to 
keep up the strength, and a little digi- 
talis may be administered by a medical 
man to counteract the depression. The 
chances of life in cases of antimony 
poisoning are few, for the irritant na- 
ture of the poison is such that the after 
effects of the dose are usually fatal. 

So much for the poison when admin- 
istered in large doses. From the viru- 


lence of the symptoms and the distinc- 
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tive taste of antimony, it will be seen 
that the deadly drug is very easily rec- 
ognized, and for that reason was not 
thought much of by the older poison- 
ers, who preferred a medium which 
was slower in its operation and none 
the less sure. 

It was with antimony that the wicked 
Doctor Pritchard killed his wife. For 
more than three months he daily ad- 
ministered to the unfortunate woman 
minute doses of antimony tartrate, oc- 
casionally adding a little aconite, when 
he saw that his wife could not bear the 
emetic action of the poison. All the 
symptoms of acute gastroenteritis were 
set up, and Mrs. Pritchard gradually 
sank and died. but three weeks before 
her decease the doctor had removed his 
mother-in-law with the same _ poison, 
though administered in one large dose; 
but suspicion was aroused, with the re- 
sult that a post-mortem was made and 
the murdered lady’s body found to con- 
tain large quantities of antimony. 

The body of the mother-in-law was 
then examined, and it was seen that she, 
too, had fallen a victim to the poisoner. 
Much medical evidence was called by 
Doctor Pritchard to prove that his wife 
had really succumbed to gastric fever, 
and when he found that there was cer- 
tainty that Mrs. Pritchard had been 
poisoned with antimony tartrate he tried 
to throw the guilt onto an_ illiterate 
servant girl. All his efforts were un- 
availing, and he was hanged at Glas- 
gow, Scotland, in 1865, a fate which he 
richly deserved. 

Tartar emetic was- used in another 
highly sensational case known as the 
Bravo mystery. A young barrister 
named Bravo returned one evening to 
his house at Balham, a suburb of Lon- 
don, and complained of feeling a little 
fatigued and faint. He rested a short 
time and had a bath, after which he 
ate his dinner in company with his wife 
and a friend. The party partook of 
al, the dishes an the table, but while 
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the ladies drank sherry, Mr. Bravo 
drank Burgundy. Shortly after dinner 
he retired to his room, and the ladies 
began to make preparations for going 
to bed. But before they had time to 
undress they were summoned to the 
barrister’s room, where they found him 
violently ill. He declared that he had 
taken poison, but later on he denied that 
he had done so. After lying in agony 
for many hours, Mr. Bravo died. 

As the symptoms were indicative of 
antimony poisoning, a post-mortem ex- 
amination was made, but no antimony 


was found in the stomach, though the 
condition of the lining membrane~- of 
the stomach indicated that some irri- 
tant poison had brought about death, 
A further analysis of the body showed 
that antimony was in the liver. The 
remains of the bottle of Burgundy 
which Mr. Bravo had partaken of could 
not be found. There was no suspicion 
attached to any one, nor was there any 
reason why the barrister should have 
taken his own life. The whole affair 
was shrouded in mystery, and a mystery 
it has remained to this day. 
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CATS TRAINED AS FIREBUGS 


CATS trained to upset lighted lamps are part of the stock in trade of certain 
professional firebugs, declares Mr. C. D. West, manager of the investigation 
and prosecution department of the National Association of Credit Men. 

“It was while I was investigating a case in Paterson, New Jersey, not long 
ago, that I became interested in the disappearance of a dozen satchels which had 
been used for transporting cats to New York,” says Mr. West. “I decided to 
trace them and found that they had been shipped to Philadelphia and from there 
to Chester, Pennsylvania, where the father of the man under suspicion in Pat- 
erson was mysteriously interested in cats, 

“My investigation brought out the amazing fact that the cats were trained to 
overturn lighted lamps on sight. When their training was completed they were 
sold to men in various cities at two hundred and fifty dollars each, a pretty large 
profit on a wandering cat picked up in the street. 

“If a man wanted to fire his store, from which most of the best stock had 
been removed secretly, all he had to do was to buy one of these cats, put it in 
his place with a lighted lamp, and then go home, assured that while he slept 
the cat would knock over the lamp and set fire to the store. 

“The scheme that in my judgment outclassed all others in ingenuity, however, 
was that of a man whose indictment I procured some time ago. He was the 
head of a band of arson specialists who for a specified fee undertook to set a 
fire whenever and wherever requested. This man or his aids would set a lighted 
candle in an empty lard bucket. Hanging down inside the bucket were little 
bags of gasoline suspended by strings. Cotton was placed about the edge of 
the bucket’s top, and, when the contraption was closed, the cotton was ignited, 
and an explosion followed which set fire to the building and at the same time 
blew the bucket to pieces, destroying the evidence of the arson. 

“These are examples of the many ingenious schemes used by commercial 
swindlers to get insurance money or to gain through fraudulent bankruptcy. 
Crooked failures and successful fires have greatly increased since the beginning 
of the present business depression.” 

The National Association of Credit Men, as Mr. West points out emphatically, 
now has one hundred and ten men awaiting trial for such practices. 
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W did the convicts in Ludden 

Penitentiary learn that Mar- 

tin Sandbourn had won in the 

gubernatorial race? No one 
seemed to know. Somehow the news 
that the reform candidate had defeated 
his opponent by an_ overwhelming 
majority had seeped, through the gray 
prison walls and into the whitewashed 
cells where men served time. And this 
in the face of explicit orders from 
Warden Bane to the guard force: that 
the result of the election was not under 
any circumstances to be mentioned to 
the convicts. 

There were several reasons why War- 
den Bane and his lieutenants did not 
wish the election returns communicated 
to the convicts. Salient among these 
reasons was the knowledge that the con- 
victs to a man hated Warden Bane and 
his prison methods. The election of a 
reform governor meant the appointment 
of a reform warden. A reform warden 
meant the abolishment of the silent sys- 
tem, the ball and chain, solitary confine- 
ment, the hooks, and the no-pay plan of 
work in the prison. 

Ludden Penitentiary was one of the 
few remaining penal institution where 
the “convict tamer’’ guards could wield 
their ‘‘saps,” break the heads and hearts 
andspirits of the inmates, and other- 
wise make confirmed criminals of men 
who might, with proper handling, beat 
back to solid citizenship. 

It was not surprising, then, that at 
twelve o’clock on election night a deaf- 
ening roar shook the very walls of the 
massive old cell house. Knowledge of 
the reform candidate’s victory might 


have been passed on by a sympathetic 
guard, who could have whispered the 
news to a convict; a signal light of vic- 
tory may have been flashed by some ex- 
convict outside the walls to the men on 
the top galleries; the cry of a newsy 
may have drifted to the greedy ears of 
an inmate. However, a hoarse voice 
from a cell on the top gallery, in defi- 
ance of all prison rules, awoke the 
slumbering men. 

“We win, boys! Sandbourn is elected! 
Down with Bane! Three cheers for 
Governor Sandbourn!” 

It was like throwing a bomb into a 
quiet public meeting. A great roar in 
which shrill whistles, violent shaking of 
cell doors, and the beating of tin wash- 
basins intermingled, brought the entire 
guard force out of their warm beds and 
racing, half dressed, to the cell building. 
It was the first demonstration of that 
nature since “Boots” Duffey, one-time 
convict-killer guard and late deputy 
warden, was struck by an automobile 
and killed in the streets near the prison 
six months previously. 

The roar continued for fifteen min- 
utes. Then, while Warden Bane and 
his loyal followers charged madly up 
and down the galleries, threatening and 
in some cases beating the convicts, the 
outcry suddenly ceased. 

Next morning the dungeon and the 
“bull pen” were full of supposed ring- 
leaders of the howling spree, and break- 
fast was not served. 

Followed several months of misery 
for the inmates while Warden Bane and 
his cohorts gave their last licks of hate 
and abuse. 
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It was a glad morning when the con- 
victs awoke to see strange guards on the 
cell-house galleries. Only a few of the 
old régime remained on the guard force. 
These few were men who had, at the 
risk of their jobs, refused to be “‘con- 
vict tamers.” However, for some mys- 
terious reason, Assistant Deputy War- 
den Mike Daly was retained. Daly was 
a man breaker of the worst type. 
Twenty years of prison-guard duty had 
sapped from his nature all semblance of 
reason in the handling of convicts. 
Beat, kick, abuse, treat with utter con- 
tempt—such was the only method he 
knew. 

Why Daly was allowed to remain was 
the big question among the men, both 
convicts and guards, until it was learned 
that Daly’s son-in-law had been elected 
attorney general. The reform party 
had agreed to retain the burly assistant 
deputy after exacting a promise from 
him that he would give up his ancient 
idea that all convicts were wild beasts 
and should be handled accordingly. 

The new warden, Oscar Halstead, 
immediately issued orders that all men 
in the dungeon be taken out and sent to 
their cells, and that all privileges be re- 
stored to those convicts who, for some 
violation of the rules, had lost them 
under the old system.’ In short, the slate 
was wiped clean. 

Warden Halstead’s talk to the men 
after they had filed into the chapel and 
been seated was short and to the point. 

“I have always wanted to be the war- 
den of a penitentiary,” he said. “I be- 
lieve I will make an excellent warden. 
If | had not always believed that, I 
would not have moved heaven and earth 
to get this appointment. I believe I can 
do some real good for humanity here. 
It is not my intention to make many 
promises to you men, promises that per- 
haps I cannot fulfill. I do intend to 
look upon every inmate here as a human 
being. I want to see you as men with 
the natural shortcomings and _ natural 
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virtues of men. You are not perfect 
men; neither am I a perfect man. I 
will not go into detail here and now as 
to my plans as head of this institution. 
Words are cheap. Watch me, ‘men. 
Meet me halfway. Just help me a bit. 
| cannot make this a paradise for you; 
it is a prison. But I can help you in 
many ways and make ‘doing time’ 
easier.” 

That was all. As the convicts filed 
out of the chapel the new warden stood 
at the door, grasped the hand of each 
one, and smiled. It was the first sincere 
handclasp that many of the grizzled 
long-termers had felt in years. 

In two weeks the old order of things 
had slipped into history. Only seven 
hours’ work a day now with a wage of 
fifty cents per day and a liberal bonus 
for all work done above the alloted 
tasks; a full hour in the yard before 
lunch, a full hour in the yard before 
the evening: meal; the silent system was 
done away with entirely; the men could 
talk anywhere at any time except in the 
chapel or after the lights were out at 
nine p. m.; they could converse freely 
while working in the shops and fac- 
tories, provided they did not become 
boisterous or allow conversation to in- 
terfere with their work; a movie show 
in the chapel every Wednesday and 
Sunday afternoons; any convict wish- 
ing to subscribe for papers or magazines 
or take a correspondence course could 
do so, 

These were only a few of the many 
welcome changes made. Some of the 
wiser heads among the convicts began 
to fear that it was all too good to be 
true. Secret societies were organized 
among the men, the purposes of which 
were to threaten and do dire things to 
the convict or convicts who disobeyed 
the prison rules or otherwise endan- 
gered the almost unbelievable privileges. 

Assistant Deputy Warden Mike Daly 
looked upon this. radical change, 
sneered, told himself it was all wrong, 
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but said nothing. It was galling, bit- 
terly galling, for this old “con tamer” 
to be compelled to treat convicts as 
men. But “screw” duty was all Daly 
knew. He must be a good, humane 
screw now to hold his job. 

Even after three months of harmony 
and peace in Ludden Penitentiary a 
majority of the convicts were ill at ease. 
It was surely too good to be true. Per- 
haps, even now, they imagined, some of 
the long-termers were making the most 
of the opportunity to plan a big “crush- 
out.”” Something would surely happen 
to queer this good thing. It was no 
use; the thinkers among the men could 
not accept these ideal prison conditions 
as a permanent fact. Where and how 
the break in the harmony would come, 
no one could guess; but many felt in- 
stinctively that it would come. 

During these periods of hope, fear, 
and morbid imagining of the convicts in 
Ludden Penitentiary the world at large 
went blissfully on with its worries and 
occasional tragedies. 

In one of the larger cities of the 
State the police were sighing with relief 
over the elimination of one of their 
worries. Ben Hubert was in the toils 
again. The word “again” is vitally 
necessary, and, even so, it hardly covers 
the ground. Ben Hubert—better 
known as “Ben, the Brute’’—had been 
in the toils many, many times. Three 
prison terms were on his record as well 
as numerous jail sentences. 

Hubert was a brute, a rather clever 
brute. He was large enough to carry 
the heart of an ox under his shaggy 
breast, but his enemies in crookdom and 
the police declared emphatically that he 
had no heart at all. 

Ben’s frequent and excessive in- 
dulgence in bootleg whisky, which was 
the torch that inflamed much of the 
overweening brutality in his nature, had 
led him into trouble again. While sit- 
ting in the back room of a place of re- 
freshment that boldly defied the law, 


Ben was relating to several of his 
cronies the story of an exploit of his 
early days of lawbreaking. The story, 
heightened by an _ alcohol-stimulated 
imagination, played him up as a hero, 

One of his auditors was an 
eager-eyed, hero-worshiping youngster 
named “Kid” Dugan. When Ben 
paused in his narrative to collect his 
fast-fogging wits, this youngster spoke 
up with a playful remark about the 
narrator’s condition. It was meant as 
a kindly word of encouragement, but it 
was obviously the wrong word at the 
wrong time. Ben took offense at what 
he considered a personal affront; he 
unleashed on the person of the terrified 
Kid all the wild brutality he possessed 
—with a twofold result: The Kid was 
taken to a hospital and told he would 
drag out the remainder of his days as 
a cripple, and Ben, the Brute, was 
handed a twenty-year stretch by an irate 
judge. 

The one bright spot in Ben’s life was 
the love of his wife, Maggie. She was 
his patient, encouraging, devoted: help- 
mate through all the vicissitudes of his 
checkered career. And Ben in his turn 
had genuine affection for her; he loved 
her deeply. In her hands the brute 
became the abject slave. 

Ben, the Brute, was not a stranger 
at Ludden Penitentiary. Oh, no. It 
was Ben, you know, who, during his 
first stretch in the prison, broke Assist- 
ant Deputy Warden Mike Daly’s jaw. 
It was this very same Ben, the Brute, 
who cleaned out the prison shoe fac- 
tory with his two merciless fists and 
held the fort three hours against the 
besieging guards. It was Ben who 
ruined a perfectly good carrot pie by 
hitting one of the guards in the face 
with it. Ben didn’t like carrot pie, any- 
how, which fact he had repeatedly and 
frankly told the guards. 

How would Ben behave under the 
new warden and in this now ideal 
prison? True he had told Assistant Dep- 
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uty Warden Daly while serving his first 
term that he would some day kill Daly. 
But then many convicts had told Daly 
that. The assistant dep had not even 
mentioned this threat of Ben to the 
ther guards. 

\fter arriving at the prison Ben de- 
ited days to wondering 
hether he was in an old ladies’ home 

a sure-enough penitentiary. Then 

quite calmly accepted the whole 
ing as a huge joke. But not a rule 

1 he break. He was as docile as a 

house cat. And no one saw 

rlances of intense hatred that Ben shot 

\ssistant Deputy Warden Daly 

never that officer came in range. 

No; those glances were Ben’s little se- 
They meant something. 


several 


the 


was on a Sunday afternoon after 
the movie show that the convicts, like 
as many boys during recess, 
started their usual bail games, marble 
hopscotch, and other 


school 


games, leapfrog, 

mless sports in the yard. 

Over near the office building, which 
practically deserted Sunday after- 


hac- 


two grizzled old convicts hag 


{ was fair 
Seth 
fifteen- 
a safe 
trying 
to convince Bill Stockley, doing it all 
murder, that Stockley had “fudged” 
ith his “taw” while shooting at the 
in the ring. Though 
now and 
n they were looking for mot i 
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never 
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game, J——’ 

“That’s jist what I’m tryin’ to get 
inter your old bean,” Seth interrupted. 
“I’m tryin’ to tell y’u that you’ve been 
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too foxy for these other marble sharks ; 
but y’u can’t put that old fudgin’ stuff 
over on a good marble player like me. 
Why, y’u old gray-headed cuss, y’u 
fudged a clean foot over the line! I 
Y’u thought I was lookin’ the 


” 


seen y'u. 
other way, and y’u jist—— 

“Sh! What was that?” Bill held up 
his hand, checking Seth’s talk. “Did 
y’u hear it, Seth? Sounded like a scuf- 
fle in the office. Heard somebody groan, 
too.” 

Seth, no longer a marble player, 
“Believe I di 


tened intently. 


something, Bill,’ he whispered. 
stepped over to the nearest wi 
the office building and 


also approached the window and 


peered in. 


over Seth’s shoulder, They only | 
for a moment. 
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and the gong meant that every man in 
the yard must go to his cell. Four- 
thirty was the usual time to sound the 
gong on Sunday afternoon. Mystified, 
the men reluctantly fell in line and filed 
into the cell house. What was wrong? 
Only three convicts knew: Ben, the 
Brute, Seth Buckley, and Bill Stockley. 

Deputy Warden Adsley had stumbled 
over the lifeless body of his assistant in 
the latter’s office—strangled. 

“What’ll we do about it, Seth?” Bill 
asked his cellmate after they had en- 
tered their cell. 

“Do?” whispered Seth Buckley. 
“What can we do, Dill? Ben jist nat- 
bumped Daly inter the next 
world. Daly had it comin’ a long time. 
Pretty good job, I say. I ain’t got no 
love fer Ben, the Brute, either. But 1 
ain’t tellin’ anything, Bill, and you ain’t 
no stool pigeon, either. So I figure it’s 
jist up to the screws to find out who 
did it.” 





urally 


Bill calmly loaded his old clay pipe 
and lit it. “She stands like you say, 
Seth,” he agreed. “Been anybody else 


but Daly it might make a difference. 
Me and you don’t know anything. Is 
that the idear, Seth?” 

“T figger that’s best, Bill.” 

The two old cons shook hands and 
got out the checkerboard. “Your move, 
Seth,” said Bill after the checkers were 
placed on the board. 


The guards and officials failed to find 
the least What 
victs had entered the office building dur- 
ing the afternoon? A hundred or more 
might have entered; the privilege was 
unrestricted on Sunday afternoon. 
Could the clerks remember seeing any 
convicts in the office building? No, the 
clerks were on the office baseball team 


clew. convict or con- 


and were playing the mechanics’ team; 
no clerks were in the office during the 
afternoon. The offices were closed and 
locked—all but Daly’s. How many of 
the one thousand cenvicts in the prison 
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disliked Daly? All of them. How 
many of them hated Daly enough to kill 
him if the chance came? At least half 
of them. Surely there were some con- 
victs who could throw light on the mys- 
tery. Itis not probable that a man could 
be murdered so close to that crowded 
yard without some convict or convict: 
other than the murderer knowing sonie- 
thing about it. Certainly not; but would 
those who saw tell what they saw: 
Considering that it was Daly, the most 
hated man on the guard force, who had 
been murdered, there was about ons 
chance in a million that any 
who knew who the murderer was wi 
say anything about it to even his ce! 


convict 
om | 


mate. All this from the official’s vic 
point. 
There was but one possible way to 


solve the mystery. Warden Halstead 
stood up before the convicts in the me 
hall that evening. 

“Men,” said Halstead, ‘somebody 
murdered Assistant Deputy Warden 
Michael Daly in his office this after- 
noon. | am firmly convinced that some- 
body other than the actual murderer 
saw the deed committed. Until that 
man or men, or the murderer himself, 
clears up this mystery, all privileges en- 
joyed by the inmates since | 
warden will be revoked. True, 
seems an injustice to deprive innocent 
men of their privileges becatise some 
one of you is guilty of murdering Mr. 
Daly. Yet those innocent men, I am 
sure, will realize that this is my o: 
weapon, and that it is for their good 
that | am resorting to 
finding out the murderer. 
Some day, somehow, the truth will come 
and when it does the man or men 
who saw or know something about this 
cowardly murderer will suffer. Until 
that time all privileges will be taken 
from you. It is up to every man in this 
institution to place himself in my posi- 
tion. What would you do? What 
could you do?” 
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That was all. Warden Halstead was 
bricf, as usual. 

Few enjoyed the meal that followed 
the warden’s talk. While the men were 
yet in the mess hall the guards posted a 
typewritten bulletin in each cell. 


in cold, precise [english, were the new 


Chere, 
orders. Back to the nerve-wracking 
silence system; back to the long, 1 
work; no yard privileges 


absolutely no talking in the cell house, 


O-pay 
whatever ; 
except in the cells, and then in whispers, 
to one’s cellmate; no more magazine 

newspapers, or correspondence course 

ny inmate caught trying to communi- 
cate with a convict other than his cell- 
imate would be given a fifteen-day sen- 
tence in the dungeon—on bread and 


Wal?! 


“s convicts must at no time enter 
the cell house or walk over the galleries 
to their cells with their arms hanging 
at their sides—arms must be folded on 
the breast until after entering cells ; any 
itteinpt to throw a note into a cell would 
ye surely detected, as the guard galleries 
would be lined with guards to watch 
until the men were in their cells; no 
Then followed a 
ng list of printed rules and the pun- 
ishments that would be meted out for 
he violation of any of them. Why, 
conditions would be worse than they 
ere under the former warden. 
{t was a sad day in Ludden Peni- 
tiary. Sadder ones. followed as the 


lore picture shows. 


ien slaved in the shops and factories 
while vigilant, armed guards in cages 
watched every move, and while the 


ing spring sunshine mocked them 


through the bars. Silence! Silence! 


\lwavs silence! Nota whi pered word 
to one’s neighbor. Eyes always watch- 
atching for a signal, a sign, a 
I >, a movement of liy S 
hat would lead to a clew, to the cast 
of suspicion. 

\gain was heard the “clank clank’”’ 
)f chains as men carried the iron balls 
back and forth in the dungeon cells. 


more smiles except the hard leers 


ng Ol eyevrow 


ng 
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of men whose souls were corroding 
under the injustice. 

\nd the question was _ persistently 
asked: Who killed Assistant Deputy 
Warden Mike Daly? 

A week passed, 

“Tierce, ain’t it, Seth?” Bill Stockley 


whispered to his cellmate. “No marbles, 


no baseball. no movies, no nothin’,” 

“Uh-huh,” Seth Buckley grunted as 
ized through the bars of the cell. 
o-day is Sunday, too,” Bill grum- 


he 


g 
oT 
bled. “If Ben, the Brute, hadn't ‘a’ 
pulled that little stunt a 
and you would be playin’ marbles now.” 

“Uh-huh. Fierce.” 

“Are we doin’ the right thing, Seth, 
by makin’ all these poor devils do time 


” 


week ago me 


this way? 
“T ain’t no stool pigeon, Bill, and 
neither are you. 
the highbrows calls ethics or something 
like that.” 
Silence for several minutes; then: 


It’s a matter o’ what 


“No, we can't be stool pigeons, Seth. 
We don’t know anything, do we, Seth?” 
“Not a dog-gone thing, Bill. Who 
won that last game o’ checkers ?” 
“| dia.” 

“Let’s try it over.” 
So the old cons 
snu ked their 
nothing. 


played checkers, 
ancient pipes, and said 
Chey knew how to*do tin ce. 
When they were 
not at work in the broom tactory they 


these two old-timers. 


read a library book, plaved checkers, 


i 
hitched horsehair bridles. smoked, whis- 
ered: then they sent the li 


another one, read; 


played checkers, whispered, 


yack, ordered 
smoked, 
hitched bridles. It was not an exciting 
life. 

Another week slipped by, another 
Sunday afternoon came. Bill and Seth 
were sitting close to each other in their 
cell and holding a whispered conversa- 
tion. 

“"Fraid it won’t work, Seth, aid 
Bill. “Why, dog-gone it, you 
well as I do that Ben, the 


know dS 


srute, ain’t 
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that kind. I’ve heard tell he loves his 
wife a lot, but I think he ain’t got no 





more heart than Daly had. Remember 
how he used to beat people up? That’s 
what he’s doin’ time fer now. Put a 


poor, helpless youngster inter the hos- 
pital; crippled him all up fer life. No, 
*fraid it won’t work, Seth.” 

“Ain't costin’ us anything to try, 
Bill,” Seth argued. “Anyhow, you may 
be mistaken about Ben. le may be a 
bit human yet. It’s our only hope, Bill, 
unless we turn stool pigeon, and darned 
if I’ll be a stool pigeon jist because Daly 
got what was comin’ to him.” 

“Nor, nor me,” Bill whispered em- 
phatically. “Well, as you say, it ain’t 
costin’ us anything to try. We'll have 
to be awful careful that we don’t get 
ketched at it, though.” 

They whispered on until the gong 
sounded for the evening meal. 

Ben celled alone in two-twelve on the 
middle gallery. Seth and Bill also celled 
on the middle gallery in cell two-forty- 
eight, third cell from the end of the 
gallery. Ben worked in the stove fac- 
tory and was in his cell at noon, and in 
the evening he was there before Seth 
and Bill left their work in the broom 
factory, as the stove-factory men were 
sent to their cells first. 

At noon the next day Ben had washed 
his face and hands and was sitting near 
the cell door. The broom-factory men 
must yet come to their cells and prepare 
for the midday meal before the gong 
would be sounded. 

Ben had not a line of care on his 
large, flat face. He was at peace with 
the world. Had he not killed with his 
two hands the worst enemy of the con- 
victs? Certainly. He was a hero in his 
own eyes. About the loss of privileges 
Ben worried not a bit. The warden was 
a fool if he thought he could scare Ben, 
the Brute. So Ben thought. The war- 


den would soften up in time and restore 
all privileges to the men. 
The broom-factory 


Sure! 
men came in. 
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They passed silently along the galleries, 
arms folded upon their chests, looking 
straight ahead, the guards watching like 
hungry vultures. 

Old Seth Buckley shambled along the 
gallery. Arriving in front of Ben’s cell 
the old con, without the slightest move- 
ment of his lips, without looking any- 
where but straight ahead, without 
changing the blank expression on his 
face, without slacking his pace, whis- 
pered ever so softly: 

“Twenty-four twenty-one.” 

These apparently meaningless figures 
drifted faintly but distinctly to the ears 
of Ben, the Brute. He did not look up; 
gave not the least sign that he had 
heard, not even the lifting of an eye- 
brow. Old prison guards read much in 
the slightest change of expression on a 
convict’s face. Ben had experience. 

The big convict was sure the whis- 
pers were intended for him. What 
could it mean? Ben’s number was not 
twenty-four twenty-one. Ben had no 
number. The number system was not 
used in Ludden Penitentiary. All con- 
victs were known by their names alone. 
Could it be a cell number? No; the 
highest cell number in the building was 
five fifty-four. 

Ben shrugged his shoulders. ‘Some 
nutty guy,” he guessed. Yet it worried 
him. Why should some convict whisper 
meaningless figures to him? 

He sat in his cell again before the 
evening meal. The broom-factory men 
came in. Bill Stockley it was this time. 
Bill had long since mastered the prison 
art of whispering a word or two with- 
out the least movement of his lips or 
the least change of expression on his 
grizzled face, 

“Six thirty-one.” 
Ben almost started, 
What could that mean? 

tle sleep that night. 

Came the noon hour on the following 
day. This time Seth Buckley spoke 
again. It was a single word: 


Six thirty-one. 
Ben lost a lit- 

















“Five.” 

Ben’s movements were just a bit fur- 
tive during the afternoon in the stove 
He was mystified, worried. 


factory. 

Then before the evening meal cane 
the faint whisper from Lill Stockley : 

‘Twenty-four twenty-one.” 

So faintly were the words whispered 
that a guard, standing on the guards’ 
lery not ten feet away, saw or heard 
Bill was a good judge of dis- 


gal 
nothing. 
tance, 
Twenty-four twenty-one. That was 
number whispered by Seth 


the same 
Buckley at_noon the first day. Ben re- 
membered it distinctly. He was now 
venuinely curious a I 
nervous, 

lhe following day brought the same 
whi pers, Another day > 
then another; always the same. ['irst 
Seth Buckley then Bill Stockley. 
‘Twenty-four twenty-one 
‘Six thirty-one.” 


we 
1\ ¢ 


mysterious 


Ben went carefully over his every 
action of the day that he killed Assistant 
Deputy Warden Daly. He was almost 
itive he had entered the office build- 


x unobserved. He was just as posi- 
he had left it without being cen. 
But those maddening numbers! Could 


they be in any way connected with the 
murder of Daly? 

Days grew into weeks. Seth and 
Bill never faltered in their mysterious 
task. They were striving to help the 
one thousand poor devils who were suf- 
fering for the crime committed by Ben 
Brute. Yet, Seth and Bill could 


would not, carry tales. Stool 
ns! Ugh! Never! 
Ben began to grow thin. A dangerous 
e smoldered in the depths of hi 


ll black eyes, a fire that grew 


brighter from day to day and threatened 
1 es 


indle a flame of ruthlessness in his 

irt. Never before had he felt so 
"are : aay 

helpless. Those cursed, maddening fig- 

ures! They danced before his eyes in 
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the darkness of the night—numerical, 
fiery fiends that drove sleep from his 
weary body and mocked him eternally. 
Spirit voices seemed to whisper them 
into his ears again and again, a million 
tines. 

“Twenty-four twenty-one.” 
“Six thirty-one,” 

“Fi ie 

Strive as he would Ben could not get 
the slightest meaning from the numbers. 
Why did not those whispering devils 
come out like men and meet him on tair 
Why drive him mad with fig- 
figures that told 


ground ? 
ures, figures, figures; 
him nothing, led him nowhere, left him 
always groping blindly for the key to 
it all? 

Ben never had made friends. He 
omebody to lis- 
ten to him, somebody into whose ears he 


wanted one now; just 


could pour the whole maddening mys- 
tery of numbers. But no; he must not 
do that. 


hought. 


He laughed hysterically at the 
They would drive him to the 


point where he must tell somebody, eh? 
Nice little scheme, but it would never 
work on Ben, the Brute. There was 
the world to whom 
he would dare mention the maddening 


his wife. 


only one person it 
curse of numbers Strange 
that he should think of Maggie now. 
Six weeks had passed since Seth and 
Bill began their whisperings to Ben, the 
srute. 
‘It’s workin’, Bill, 
gettin’ him. He'll tumble pretty soon 


” said Seth. “It’s 


“TI don’t like the look in his eyes,” 
Bill replied a bit nervously. ‘We gotta 
watch him, Seth. I got a 


he’s about to. start 


hunch that 
somethin’—jump 
outa that cell and bite a chunk outa one 


o’ us or somethin’ like that. 


after Seth and Bill began their appar 
ently meaningless task that a light came 


J 
4 
“Ah!” he breathed 


ViCd 


as i y? 


It was midnight exactly seven v 


to Ben, the Brute. 


sitting upright in his bunk. 
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Yes, that must be it. It could be noth- 
ing else. To-morrow he would know. 

Sefore evening the following day the 
mystery of the whispered numbers was 
clear to Ben, the Lrute. 

Seth and Bill were a bit excited when 
they entered their cell after the evening 
meal, 

“T seen it, Bill!’ Seth whispered. “TI 
seen it when I passed his cell. He got 
it to-day. Now fer the big kick, Bill. 
I believe it will work.” 

“Hope so,” was Bill's reply. 
it, too, when I passed his cell. 
know pretty soon, I’m thinkin’.” 

Ben, the Brute, paced his cell like a 
caged beast, back and forth, back and 
forth. “No,” he said between clenched 
teeth time and again, “I won’t do it! I 
won't do it!’ Once he took from a 
small box on the table a faded photo of 
his wife, Maggie. Maggie was a very 
pretty young woman of twenty-two 
when that picture was taken. She had 
given it to Ben before they were mar- 
ried fifteen years ago. 

What memories the faded photo 
stirred in the mind of Ben, the Brute, 
will never be known. Yet it must have 
awakened a slumbering something in his 
heart, because—well, the next morning 
Ben was found dead in his cell. He had 
quietly severed the arteries of his 
wrists. Lying in the dark pool on the 
cement floor of the cell was the faded 
picture of Maggie. On the table was 

3en’s written confession. 





“T saw 


We'll 


Mr. Warden: I promised Daly five years 
ago that I would kill him some day. I never 
break a promise. | did kill him, and ] ain't 
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sorry. Sorry, though, that I hurt the kid. 
Maggie is an angel—if there are angels. 

So turn the boys out in the yard again, 
warden. I killed Daly, and even as I die, I 
say again I ain't sorry | did it. 

Ben Huserr. 

On the table was one of the prison 
library books, an old, melodramatic, 
English novel. The number on the 
book, pasted on the cover in red figures, 
was 2421. It lay open at page 631. 
Seth Buckley had read the book seven 
weeks previously, and on page 631, par- 
agraph number five from the top of the 
page, he had read: 

“Ah, Sir Reginald, I at last have you at 
my mercy.” The old criminal smiled down on 


his helpless victim and continued: “I! hav 
all the proofs, Sir Reginald. It was I who 
saw you kill Lord Aspling. Lord Aspling 


was my best friend. I carry no tales to the 
police, Sir Reginald. I hate the police. What 
is my Just this, Sir Reginald: 
The only person in this world that you love 
is your wife Maggie. No matter what your 
other faults may be you love your wile 
Listen, then, Sir Reginald. If you are not 
dead to-morrow morning by your own hand, 
and if you have not left a written confession 
of your crimes, my pal, who is watching your 
wife in the city, will, at eight o'clock to- 
morrow morning, remember, murder your 
innocent wife as foully as you murdered my 
friend, Lord Aspling.” 


Seth Buckley and Bill Stockley re- 
ceived the news calmly, 


revenge ? 


* 1 


“Tist luck that I read that book,” Seth 
commented. “Jist luck, too, that thi 


Sir Reginald guy’s wife’s name was 
Maggie.” 
“Let’s play a game of checkers, Seth, 


” 


said Bill, and they got out the old 
checkerboard and loaded their clay 
pipes. 


MM 


PINK TROUSERS FOR REFRACTORY PRISONERS 


[NMATES of the Frankfort Reformatory in Kentucky who disobey the rules 


of the institution are forced to wear pink trousers as punishment. 


rici- 


The 


cule which the colorful garments bring upon their wearers is effecting a marked 


improvement in the discipline of the reformatory. 


Gambling, which was the 


most frequent infringement of the regulations, is becoming an unusual occurrence. 
No man wearing pink trousers can obtain a parole, attend games, or enjoy 
any of the other special privileges of the institution. 














% Charles C. Jones 


YING upon the green, tim- 
ber-shaded bank “Scarface” 
Meechin listened idly to the 
babbling voice of the river be- 

He was thinking, but he was 
no plan to spoil anything or 
anybo¢ Scarface had come alone to 
the little town that drowsed in the noon 
sun a quarter of a mile behind him away 
from the stream. 

But he had acted much as he would 
done had one or more of his 
“vege” been with him—he 
had left the train in the yards, skirted 
the depot, and sought the seclusion of 
his present position without speaking 
to anybody. As a matter of business 
policy he did not desire to be known; 
but that he was a yeggman with a repu- 
ation for extraordinary ability more 
than one plundered bank in the vicinity 
would have been willing to testify. 

The man had his name from a jagged 
a memento of boyhood es- 
capades—which ran from a point op- 
posite the left eye down past the corner 
of the wide mouth, to lose itself under 
the jaw. 


der, and his face was older than his 


low him. 
formin 
7 
| 


oe 
s 
y. 


have 


associates 


white scar 


He was tall, but not too slen- 


hgure, 
\s he rolled from his back to his 
ide, and eased himself into the new 
sition, the muscles played about his 
Iders like the gracefully 
upon the forequarters 
f a caged tiger. The muscles and the 
appearance of the figure set 


he man’s age at about thirty years, but 


eck and shou 
1 


welling cords 


the face was not so truthful. 

The eyes were blue and keen, but a 
trifle sunken; the features were p1 
rent and harsh, and the scar gave them 
a touch of finished evil; the hair at the 


omi- 


lean temples was beginning to gleam 
silver in the light. 

Meechin rolled again to his back, and 
the ground; 
he put his hand into his pocket, and 
produced papers and tobacco. As he 
started 


raised his shoulders from 


finished rolling the cigarette and 
to strike the match he turned hi 
and his whole body 
into attention. 


head 
suddenly, tiffened 
had 
thicket just below him and 
side. 
tree trunk and a small clump of bu 
and he was quite willing to remain un- 


Two men come into a little 


a bit to one 
' 


The listener was shielded by a 


shes, 


seen after the first words of the pair. 
“We can talk here, all right,” spoke 
the younger of the 
They were both young, but neither 
possessed the 
strength of the 
One of the pair was 
shifty eyes, 


two. 


ped 
I 


grace 


ing mouth, 
' } . 
tine ¢ 1eé1 


tained fingers, 

set, round-faced, 
A moment’ li 

Meechin that they were both 

of the little town, and in five 

he knew their name 

was “Skinny” 


and bull 


residents 
minutes 
The slender one 
Kardy; the other Jim 
Trest. 

Scarface lay with the unlighted ciga- 
rette still between his fingers, and let 
them talk on. “If the people in this 
sa i r In’+ ] , alhkin? } 
jay burg hadn’t been talkin’ so much 
about 

y 
cleanin’ up 


the gang o’ yeggs that has been 


the banks around here,” 
Kardy explained, “it wouldn’t be so 


But they have been talkin’, and 


that any 


) 
d 


easy. 
they’ll never suspect 


lone it. 


body right 
here in town ¢ 
“We can grab that money, wait un- 
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til the rumpus blows over, and then 
take a trip somewhere to spend it. We 
can get away as easy as rollin’ off a 
log. It’s a cinch! I know that there 
will be close to ten thousand in the vault 
to-night, and there’s no time at all like 
right now.” 

“Tt’s easy enough to open the vault,” 
the bullet-headed young man grum- 
blingly replied. “Specially since I re- 
member the combination I saw Cashier 
Hillory scribblin’ down on a piece of 
paper. But what are we goin’ to do 
about old Jake Cardel? He is a bad 
one, all right, and he'll shoot straight 
if he gets half a chance—and I, for 
one, don’t care about carryin’ around 
any of his lead.” 

Skinny Kardy sneered disagreeably. 
“He used to be a bad one,” he con- 
tradicted; “but he ain’t been so bad 
when it comes to shootin’ up crooks 
since that boy of his let out the pris- 
oner in the jail and run off with him. 
Anyway, a watchman gets paid for tak- 
in’ a chance. I know that old Jake al- 
ways sits out on the steps at the back 
door to take a smoke at midnight. 

“And if a couple of good husky fel- 
lows like me and you were to stand 
back in the shadow and wait until he 
comes out, they could fix him before 
he could make any noise or do any- 
thing. And if they come at him from 
behind he’d never know who it was. 
That’s what’s goin’ to happen, too— 
just as sure as we need the money. 
And if old Jake gets hurt, that’s his 
business. I don’t care if he did used 
to be a bad sheriff, I ain’t afraid of him 
on this deal.” 

Scarface listened carefully and 
added the information thus gathered to 
what he already knew. In the course 
of the conversation the two would-be 
crooks spoke enviously of the scar- 
faced leader of the gang of yeggmen 
upon whose reputation and supposed 
proximity they depended to turn away 
suspicion; and as they mentioned him 
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the man with the scar lifted the cor- 
ner of his mouth in a little smile. 

Meechin reviewed his knowledge of 
the situation, and the bank came fully 
before his eyes like a picture. It was 
a brick building; it stood on a corner 
two blocks up from the railroad tracks; 
and it extended down toward the alley 
on the side street. 

A high board fence inclosed the yard 
between the building and the alley, and 
a low shed was built almost across the 
lot at the end. 

Into this shed the conspirators 
planned to go early, there to put on 
their masks and wait until time to post 
themselves in readiness for the coming 
of the watchman. They agreed, too, 
that it might prove a good plan to carry 
the watchman to the shed after he had 
been successfully knocked out, and 
leave him locked in until they could get 
safely away with the money. 

Meechin paid strict attention until 
they finished the conversation; he did 
not make a move until they had gone 
a couple of hundred yards away toward 
town; then he gained a comfortable 
position again and lit his neglected ciga- 
rette. 

He lay thinking until ‘the cigarette 
was smoked to a stub and thrown away, 
and when he got up from the ground 
there was a look of satisfaction upon 
his face. 

Shortly after eleven o’clock that night 
two figures stole softly up the alley and 
climbed the fence back of the bank. A 
half hour earlier the two had gone, 
yawning, upstairs at Kardy’s home, and 
Kardy’s parents had put out the light 
and gone to bed without suspecting that 
the two young men had crept out over 
the lean-to at the back of the house and 
slipped quietly away. 

Because the old folks would be sin- 
cere, they would make excellent wit- 
nesses to any alibi which might by some 
unforeseen trick of chance be found 
necessary. And the two reasoned that 

















if they could get out unseen and un- 
heard while the old couple were awake, 
they would certainly run no great risk 
of discovery upon their return. That 
part was easy; the real difficulty was 
here at the bank. 

The two men fumbled at the lock on 
the door of the shed; Kardy’s key ex- 
hibited a tendency to fail of its pur- 
pose, but at length it worked. They 
SV open the door and went in. 
They paid no attention when the door 
closed lightly a while later—or, if they 
had noticed, they might well have 
thought it the wind—and it was not 
until they started to go to their posi- 
tions at the back door of the bank that 
they discovered they were locked in, 

They conferred together for a mo- 
ment; then they surged against the door, 
but it proved of no use, and they de- 
They were scarcely able to 
that the had been read- 
justed, but it was plain that such was 
They did not know how to 


rane 
VuliS 


sisted. 


lieve lock 





the case, 
meet this new emergency, and as they 
debated midnight crept upon them. 

They went to that side of the shed 
nearest the bank and peered through 
the cracks into the yard. There was 
no one in sight. The yard was shad- 
owed by trees in places, and directly 
back of the bank was a large patch of 
darker shadow. 

But they could see the flight of four 
or five steps which led down from the 
back door, and they argued that they 
would as surely be able to see a figure 
against the wall of the building. But, 

in their eyes as they would, there 
vas no figure in evidence. 

Kardy was scared, but the bullet- 
headed young man even more 
frightened and surprised. ‘What does 
it mean, anyhow?” he questioned. 
“Who locked that door?” 

Kardy had drawn back into the cen- 
the shed. He could offer no 
explanation—that he knew—but he 
started to make some sort of reply. Be- 


was 


ter of 
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fore he could say the words, the two 
in the shed heard the door at the head 
of the steps open and the sound of the 
watchman’s feet upon the steps. 

Kardy grew limp where he stood and 
began to breathe heavily. Trest pushed 
his face hard against the boards and 
peered out through the crack. 

“Look!” he whispered. ‘There's old 
Jake. Maybe it wasn’t him that shut 
us in; he don’t act as if he knew any- 
thing was wrong.” 

The watchman had seated himself 
upon the steps, and was fingering his 
pipe when Kardy started forward to 
look through a crack. The man in the 
shed was too nervous to be careful; he 
stumbled heavily over a low box, and 
gave a sharp, startled grunt as he 
lurched forward. 

The watchman raised his head, and 
looked toward the unexpected disturb- 
ance; then he got to his feet, and, with 
his pipe shifted to his left hand, he 
came on down the steps. 

As he reached the ground he slid 
his right hand back toward his hip, but 
the motion was never finished. Just 
as the hand reached and pulled the re- 
volver from the pocket the two in the 
shed saw a tall, lithe figure come from 
under the steps and stand up behind the 
old man. 

The tall man swung his arm around 
the watchman’s neck, put a practiced 
knee into the small of the other’s back, 
and brought him helpless to the ground. 
The two in the shed glued their eyes 
to their respective cracks, and waited in 
fierce suspense, 

What happened to old Jake Cardel 
they did not care particularly, and they 
did not dare to raise an alarm, which 
would necessitate an explanation of 
how they happened to be locked in the 
bank’s shed when they were supposed 
to be in bed at Kardy’s home. There 
was, as they saw it, nothing to do but 
to keep quiet and wait. 

The tall man took 


the watchman’s 
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gun, and, carefully covering his pris- 
oner with it, let him up. Then he be- 
gan to talk. The men in the shed could 
hear the sound of the voice, but could 
not understand all that was said. 

“And it could be done again just as 
easy as it was done this time,” the tall 
man went on: “You ought to know 
better than to take any such chances. 
If you want to smoke you ought to do 
it so that it is not liable to cost you 
your job—and maybe your life.” 

The speaker paused a moment, and 
as he saw that old Jake Cardel was 
staring intently at his heavy mask, he 
anticipated the question: 

“I don’t know as it matters who I 
am. And if I want to run around the 
country showing people where they are 
taking chances, that’s my business. But 
I want to say something else before | 
go. You’ve had your lesson, and I'd 
advise you to say nothing about any 
part of it to anybody. If there are 
other people who may know about it 
they will be as anxious as you are to 
keep it quiet. Just remember that they 
don’t want to tell any more than you 
do.” 

Swiftly the tall man broke the gun in 
his hands, and handed the watchman the 
loads. “I’m going,” he continued, “and 
I'll chuck your gun in the shed as I 
go by.” 

The man of masked face and masked 
intentions went swiftly down the yard, 
threw the gun over the door of the 
shed, climbed the high fence, and was 
off upon the instant. Old Jake came 
down the walk, drew out his key, and 
opened the door of the shed. He saw 
that it was very dark inside, and con- 
sidered going back to the bank for a 
lantern. But he remembered that he 
would not be forced to make much of 
a search for the gun, and he took out a 
match. 

As the match two 


flared, figures 


hurtled past him, scrambled over the 
fence, and were gone before he could 
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recover his balance. Old Jake smoth- 
ered an impulsive desire to cry out an 
alarm, but he remembered just in time 
what the strangely familiar man had 
told him at the foot of the steps. 

“There's foot here than 
shows at first sight,” he muttered. “I 
wonder who them two last fell 
could have been? One of ’em looked 
like old Pete Kardy’s boy. I 
if it was?” 

As Kardy and Trest climbed back 
into the room and went to bed, Scar- 
face Meechin caught a freight in the 
And as young Kardy dropped 
nis eyes and slunk past Jake Cardel the 
next evening, the man with the scar sat 
in a little ravine, and faced his compan- 
ions. “No,” he was saying angrily, “we 
won’t do any bank job in that town.” 

Meechin’s interrogator, a slouching 
giant of a man, cast a keen glance at 
his leader. “I’ve heard a lot about the 
watchman at that bank,” he replied; 
“he used to be sheriff, and he was al- 
mighty quick in the trigger 
Ain’t been hearin’ since you been gone 
about the crook in that trigger finger, 
have you, Scarface?” 

‘he tall yegg leader looked around 
him before he answered. 

“T said there wouldn’t be any job 
pulled off at that bank,” he repeated, 
“and what I said is just what I meant. 
As for that trigger finger, I am afraid 
of it and its crook—and I'll tell you 
why, since you seem so keen about 
knowing. It used to chuck me under 
the chin.” 

And that was all the explanation that 
Tommy Cardel, alias Scarface Meechin, 
deigned to give of his late absence. 

But as he fingered the end of the 
scar on his jaw he added to himself: 
“Scarface may be the proper name for 
me, all right, but by attending to busi- 
ness and not showing this one I’ve done 
something toward wiping out another 
scar that has been causing me a whole 
lot more trouble.” 


more on 
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wonder 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


THE murder of James Doyle, a detective, who had been stationed at the Broadlawns Country Club 


as a house secretary, brings the famous investigator, Renwick Crane 
shot through the heart as he stood on the veranda, while the lights were lowered. 
When this lantern fell to the floor, later in the evening, the necklace, be 


hung a dragon lantern. 


longing to Mrs. de Forest, which had been stolen at the harvest dance of the club, was found. 
and Coroner Fellowes are cotiperating with Crane on the case. 
club, all of whom were present on the night of the Doyle tragedy, are: 


Coburn 


on the scene. Doyle was 
Over his head 


Sheriff 
The leading members of the 
Samuel Estridge, a well- 


known criminal lawyer; Rutherford Sowerby, the banker, and his young wife, Maud, who had been 
bis stenographer; Philip Dorrance and his wife, Josephine; Mr. and Mrs. Jack Fraser, and their 


Jack's brother, Ralph Fraser of Texas; 
; and Ogden Bowles, a broker. 


guest 


c 





window of the club. The 


mall-caliber bullet, 





ft Mrs, Sowerby on the 


is about to return to her old bome in North Carolina. 


Mrs. de 
Gerald Landon, a young man in love with Alice Dare. and an 
loyee in Sowerby’s bank, was a guest of the Frasers. 
the grounds, finds Lindsay, another watchman, unconscious in the bushes, a tiny revolver by 
A gash in Lindsay's head shows that be was hit when the 
wound in Doyle's body leads the officers to think he was killed 
Mrs. de Forest tells Crane she is certain she heard two reports. 
ane interviews Mrs. Sowerby, and he is convinced she is trying to cenceal semething. He 
ars Philip Dorrance and Mrs. Carter quarreling in a glen, 
second floor of the club, just before the fatal shot. 


Forest and ber niece, Alice Dare; a Mi 

Saunders, a man hired by FEstridge to 
revolver was tossed out of an 
Next 
Later Mrs. Carter tells Crane she 


She also tells him she 
Crane's investigations are putting Murdock, 


the club steward, in so tight a place that he finally breaks down and confesses he killed Doyle acci- 
dentally when he reached out with a golf club to stop a waiter. The club proved to be a new shooting 


fron, brought by Ralph Fraser to surprise his brother. 
Mrs. Dorrance sends for Crane, and declares the murder was committed by Gerald 
n to shield Alice Dare, who had replaced in the lantern the necklace she had stolen from her 
Crane assures her she will amend her accusation after the autopsy on Doyle. 


Doyle. 


not kill 
aunt, Mrs. de Forest. 
CHAPTER AVI. 


4 PIECE OF RIBBON. 


HEN 
room at 
lowing .morning the 
bells were tolling, and bright 
unlight streamed in at the 
For a moment the haze of sleep still en- 
compassed him, then consciousness re- 


Crane awakened in his 
the club on the 


church 


fol- 





window. 


turned in a full tide, bearing upon its 
crest the problem which confronted 
hin 
Mrs. Dorrance’s emeralds were a side 
isste and did not concern him, but, 
pite of his repudiation of her 


theory as a whole, it had brought cer- 
tain questions to his mind which must 
be answered, even while it had made 
clear to him several points upon which 
he had formerly been in the dark. 


Crane establishes that the golf-gun bullet did 


It might have been by accident 


that Alice Dare had lingered under the 
dragon lantern early on the evening of 
her aunt’s accusations, 
were through the 


neel 


the dance, yet 
carried though they 

medium of gossiping maids and an en- 
vious social rival, were significant. He 
had Doyle’s notes to confirm the report 
of the attachment which existed betwee 
the young girl and the penniless bank 
employee, but Doyle had also observed 
the increasing nervousness of the couple 
and their self-conscious i 
each other. He had stated his opinion 
that they were “up to some mischief.” 
If they 
what had Alice Dare and Gerald Lan- 
don to fear? They were both young 
enough to wait, and, if the girl had any 
stamina, the mere disapproval of her 


avoidance of 


were guiltless of any wrong 
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aunt need not have caused her such 
agitation. 

Mrs. de Forest had taken locker No. 
19 in the ladies’ dressing room for 
Alice’s use, and the girl had been des- 
ignated “N”— evidently niece—in 
Doyle’s notes. For some reason he had 
kept a wary eye upon her from the first 
and had even included her in his list 
of possible “subjects” or suspect. At 
the same time he pronounced Landon 
straight and declared that there was 
“N. D.,” or nothing doing, in an at- 
tempt to connect him with the theft of 
the neckiace. Had the dead operative 
considered only the girl’s motive and 
opportunity, or had he other cause to 
suspect her? 

Another phase of the enigma recurred 
to Crane’s mind. Why had young Mrs. 
Sowerby stated that she was in the con- 
servatory when the shot was fired if, 
in reality, she had been upstairs in one 
of the resting rooms, which must have 
been passed by the person who threw 
the pistol out of the window? 

Impatiently thrusting his futile cogi- 
tations from his mind Crane sprang 
out of bed and rang the bell. Henry 
appeared, and a cold shower and hearty 
breakfast made the detective ready for 
his day’s work. After ascertaining that 
Murdock was still at liberty about the 
club, but under the 
Jewett, he ordered the little flivver and 
started again along the road bordered 





watchful eye of 


by the glen, keeping his engine as si- 
lent as possible and sitting back under 
the screening top of the car. 

It was just past eleven o’clock, and 
Crane anticipated that most of the coun- 
try club colony would be at church. 
ven those members who did not usu- 
ally put themselves to such unwonted 
exertion would want to catch any mor- 
sel of sensational gossip which might be 
let fall later. He deduced that others 
would count upon this fact, also, and 
would choose the glen, at this hour, as 


If he had hoped 


a safe meeting place. 
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to come upon the same couple as be- 
fore he was doomed to disappointment. 

Leaving the car he climbed the fence 
and strolled down the path beside the 
little stream, but no sound of voices or 
footsteps rewarded him. He was about 
to turn back when he heard his name 
called in ringing, masculine tones and 
glanced across the brook to behold Ger- 
ald Landon and Alice Dare seated ona 
fallen log, a suspiciously decorous space 
between them. 

“Won’t you come over, Mr. Crane? 
There isn’t any bridge, but you'll find 
a row of stepping-stones a few paces to 
your right.” 


“Thanks.” Crane laughed. “Good 
morning, Miss Dare. May I join you? 
Most of the people I wanted to inter- 


1 
i 


unk you 


view are at church, but I t 
of worship, 


have found the best place 
after all.” 

She nodded smilingly, but her flush 
deepened, as he sprang lightly across 
the tilting stones and seated himself 
upon a convenient stump. 

“TI have headache, Mr. Crane. 
At least that is what I told my aunt, or 
[ should have had to go to church, too!” 
she said with shy audacity. “You see 
I am putting myself in your hands so 
that you will not sive me away, but it 
was such a beautiful morning I « oe 
not resist a walk, and then—then I 1 
Mr. Landon.” 

“T won't give you away, Miss Dare, 
if you will allow me to ask you a ques- 
tion or two,” he responded gravely. 
Then, as her eyes widened, and she in 
shrank away from him, he 


stinctively 
added: ‘Please don’t be a 
sure that you will be only 
answer when you know what I wish to 
ask, even in the presence of Mr. Lan- 


Tee 
too giad to 


don. 

The challenge was unmistakable, and, 
mere girl though she was, she recog- 
nized it and lifted her little chin spir- 
itedly. ‘You can ask me nothing con- 
cerning myself, Mr. Crane, that I am 
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not perfectly willing to answer in the 
presence of Mr. Landon, or anybody 
else, but, if it is about that horrible 
murder, I have already told you what 
little I know, and I had rather not dis- 
cuss it further.” 

“Tt isn’t,” he assured her. ‘Miss 
Dare, you attended a house party, some- 
where in the Berkshires, about a week 
after the Harvest dance, didn’t you?” 

“Why, yes, at the Jordan Nicolls’,” 
she replied, surprise raising her soft 
tones a note or two. 

“They gave a masquerade, did they 
not? May I ask what sort of costume 
you wore!” 

“A simple black domino. My aunt 
wished me to wear an Egyptian cos- 
tume, but, at the last moment, I found 
that it was not suitable.” The surprise 
was gone from the girl’s tones now, and 
she hesitated as though embarrassed. 

“Did you wear any Miss 
Dare?” Crane persisted. 

To his astonishment she laughed sud- 
denly, a lilting little ripple of sheer 
amusement. 

“Oh, you mean those emeralds of 
Mrs. Dorrance’s? Indeed, no! Of 
I could not offend her by refus- 
ing her offer, especially as my aunt 
insisted that I accept, but I should have 
looked like a stained-glass window in 
them. I did not even take them with 
me!” 

“Will you tel! me, then, where you 
left them during your absence ?” 

Gerald Landon did not permit Alice 
to answer the detective. 

“Look here, Mr. Crane, you’ll have 
to pardon me for butting in, but I’d 
like to know what all this is leading to! 
fhat Dorrance woman didn’t have her 
emeralds on at the dance Friday night; 


jewels, 


cours¢ 


+ 


is she trying to claim that something 
happened to them while they were sup- 
Posed to be in Alice’s hands ?” 
“Gerald!” the girl exclaimed softly, 
but he retorted: “Oh, what is the use 
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of pretending? I’m getting sick of it, 
dear, and, besides, after a certain con- 
versation I had with Mr. Crane in the 
locker room at the club, yesterday, I 
know he doesn't ask a pointless ques- 
tion.” He turned to the detective. 
“Those emeralds are worth a fortune, 
and it would not have been safe for 
Alice to travel alone with them, even 
if she had intended to wear them. She 
consulted me, and I suggested that we 
ask Mr. Estridge to take charge of 
them; he thought it was a good joke 
and did so. That’s all there is to it.” 

A vagrant puff of wind snatched at 
Miss Dare’s tam-o’-shanter, and, as she 
raised both hands to her head to save 
it, her rough tweed coat fell 
open at the throat, exposing her slender 
neck and the silk blouse which she wore. 
Shivering a little, she drew the coat to- 
gether before she took up her part of 
the explanation. 

“You see, Mr. Crane, Mrs. Dorrance 
brought the emeralds to me in a travel- 
ing jewel case, just before I started for 
the Jordan Nicolls’, and I had to pretend 
to take them along, for my aunt never 
left me until I got into the motor to 
drive to the station. I made an ex- 
cuse to stop at Mr. Estridge’s lodge for 
aminute. He was waiting there for me 
by appointment, and Gerald, too, and 
we all looked at the jewels to make sure 
that they were all right. Then Mr. 
Estridge put them away in his own 

When I returned from the Jor- 
Nicolls’ on Monday I purposely 
took an earlier train that I sup- 
posed to, and Mr. Landon met me at the 
station with the Frasers’ car and drove 
me to Mr. Estridge’s.” She paused 
and added in some confusion. ‘‘I—TI 
suppose this all sounds very deceitful 
to you, but I don’t think you quite un- 
derstand the situation.” 

“Perhaps I understand it better than 
you think.” Crane looked straight into 
her eyes, and they fell before his. 
“Please go on. Mr. Estridge was wait- 


sports 


safe. 
dan 
was 
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ing for you and gave you the jewel 
case to slip into your traveling bag?” 

She nodded. 

“He insisted upon us both looking 
into it first, however, to make sure that 
the stones were just as we three had 
last seen them. He himself drove me 
first to Mrs. Dorrance’s house to re- 
turn the emeralds and then home, where 
he explained to my aunt that it was he 
who had picked me up at the station. 
He is a dear,” she added impulsively. 
“You see, Mr. Crane, my aunt doesn’t 
exactly approve of—of——”’ 

“Me!” interjected Gerald. “I’m for- 
bidden the house, and we have had to 
meet like this! I don’t think there is 
anything particularly objectionable 
about me except that I haven't got scads 
of money, but that is enough to con- 
demn me in the old lady’s eyes. There 
was some fellow up at the Jordan 
Nicolls’ whom Mrs. de Forest did ap- 
prove of, though, and that was why 
she was willing to have Alice accept 
Mrs. Dorrance’s offer of the emeralds 
—wanted her to make a holy show of 
herself, rigged up like Cleopatra!” 

“Gerald!” the girl exclaimed again 
“Tt was kind of Mrs. Dorrance 


’ 





softly. 
to offer them.’ 

“Kind nothing!” retorted the young 
man. “Don’t I know the bunch out 
here? She only did it to try to get in 
with those Nicolls people through your 
aunt!” 

“What a he-gossip you are growing 
to be, Gerald!” Alice laughed, and then 
her face grew grave, as she asked: 

ut why did you ask about the emer- 
alds, Mr. Crane?” 

“I didn’t, if you remember,” he pro- 
tested. “You brought them into the 
conversation, but I did mean to ask 
about them. I heard Mrs. Dorrance 
say that the settings of one or two of 
the pieces had become loosened, so it is 
as well, perhaps, that you did not wear 
them, but left them in the custody of 
Mr. Estridge during your absence. 
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Now may I ask when either of you first 
became aware of the identity of Doyle?” 

“T didn’t until his death, as I told 
you yesterday,” Gerald replied. “I 
liked him, but Alice said that there 
was something odd about him that made 
her uncomfortable from the very day 
he arrived.” 

“Not quite that!” the girl denied 
nervously. 

“Well, you said, only Thursday, that 
he asked you funny, unexpected ques- 
tions and stared after you, and _ that 
you wished you could see his eyes with- 
out that shade or——” 

“Gerald!” The cry broke involunta- 
rily from the girl’s lips. “I told you, 
too, that I did not dislike hi 
his questions were never personal. Sev- 
eral other people thought there ,was 
You 


“ 


m—that 


something queer about him, also. 
know I was only afraid that he might 
tell Mr. Sowerby how much we were 
together about the club, and Mr. Sow- 
erby might ask you if we were secretly 
engaged. You would be just foolish 
enough to admit it, and then you would 
lose your position! He doesn’t approve 
of his employees marrying under fifty, 
Mr. Crane!” 

She had turned with a forced laugh 
to the detective, but he did not echo 
it. Instead he asked gravely: ‘‘But did 

know what his real object was 
in coming here? Were you not told?’ 

The girl’s delicate face turned white 
to the lips, but she met his eyes fear- 


you not 


lessly this time. “I was not, Mr. 
Crane. Why should I have been?” 
“Because you knew what had _ oc- 
curred at the Harvest dance,” he re- 
plied slowly. “Do you recall a cer- 


tain conversation between your aunt 
and yourself on reaching home that 
night? You were accused——” 
“What?” Gerald was ready to ex- 
plode, but neither of them heeded him. 
“How could you know that?” Alice 
asked. 
“How do I know that you were ac- 
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cused the other night, after Doyle was 
shot, of having put what had been stolen 
back where it was 
gossip with their friends in other houses, 
and your aunt would do well to be sure 
hat her maid is not within hearing.” 
top right there!” Gerald had risen, 
face had whitened, be- 
its coating of tain. “I’m going 
at the truth of this! What was 


found? Servants 


too, 


md Ts 


Alice accused of stealing and putting 
She knew that fellow was a 
etective all the time and never told 
' In Heaven's name, why not 
‘On my word of honor I never knew 


suspected 


e last few days, and then I[ thought 
ny aunt had hired him to spy upon 


1 


( r 


vas a detective; 1 only 


Alice 
that, 
as my aunt’s diamond 


eep us from eloping ! 


l. “Don’t look at me lik 


that was stolen on the night 


Harvest dance, and, when we got 


1, sapere Po f alr’ “18 
ne accused me ot taking It: 
now how abusive she is and what 


[ could not tell 
because, the next afte: 
with Mr. Lstridge and 
of the house committee, she 
me promise not to tell a soul that 


When | 


| ‘ id to endure! 
morning, 
ference 
others 


ad been stolen. stiggested 


private detective she turned on me and 

1 that she would rather lose a 
hundred necklaces—that she would 
rather die than put herself in the hands 
uch sharks! I’m sorry, but that is 
word she used, Mr. Crane. I have 
believed her implicitly, and I had 

n to doubt her word, particu 

irly, when she told me, from time to 
me, that the necklace was being sought 
me of the large cities. I only real- 
how cruelly deceitful she was 
after Doyle’s death and the re- 

of the necklace, she accused me 
putting it there! I suppose I was 
ily person seen near that window, 

a the evening, Gerald, but IT was 


waiting for you!” 


you mean the window where that 
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dragon lantern hung—where poor 
Doyle stood just before he was shot?” 
Gerald demanded. “But that was where 
we had arranged to meet and slip into 
the conservatory, just as we did do! 
Could Doyle have found your aunt’s 
necklace anywhere about there?” 


“It was right inside that lantern all 
the time! It must have been there 
while [ waited for you!” The tears 
were raining down the girl's pale 
cheeks. “Oh, Gerald, you believe in 
me, don’t your You see why Mr. 
Crane has followed us down here this 
morning—he thinks I took the necklace 


and then grew afraid and put it 
eet rid of it, but I 
lf only you believe in me n 


in t 
didn’t! 


hinge el 
y 





lantern to 
ot 


matters!’ 
sre 


[f any one who accuses you of 
touching the abominable thing”— Cet 
ild did not finish his threat, but knel: 
and gathered Alice into his arms. “‘I 
only wish I had known before that your 
aunt had accused you! You would 
never have spent another night unde 
her roof, and you never shall again! 
My poor darling ” 

‘Oh, we can’t—we mustn't tell just 
vet!” Alice exclaimed 

“Then, Mrs. Landon, may I respect- 
fully suggest that when you wear your 


edding ring around your neck you 
use a longer ribbon?” Crane had risen 


,ou 


and stood smiling down at them 





may not have noticed it, but I have not 
addressed vou as ‘Miss Dare’ since the 
wind almost blew your hat off, a while 
ago, and your coat flew open as you 
raised your arms. Am I the first to 
be able to congratulate you both +” 

Che little bride smiled through her 
tears and shyly placed her hand in hi 
extended one. 

“Vou don’t believe that | she 


began. 

“T do not, Mrs. Landon, but, if you 
to keep your secret and go 
ic club looking as guilty as a 
amateur crooks, I warn you 


wo 
about tl 


+ 
try 


pair of 
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that people are bound to talk more than 
they have already!” Crane declared. 

“Let them!” Gerald exclaimed def- 
antly, as he, too, shook hands with the 
detective. “We only married 
Thursday, but this dodging and sneak- 
ing has become unbearable already. We 
thought that we wouldn’t announce it un- 
til | managed to get a job with a chance 
for advancement, but I won’t allow 
Alice to enter her aunt’s house again. [ 
guess we can buck the game together, 
and, if you will keep our confidence 
until after the inquest, I will take my 
wife with me to town. In the mean- 
time I’ll tell Elsie Fraser, and she will 
put Alice up for the night.” 

“You can understand now why | was 
afraid of poor Doyle when I suspected 
he was a detective, Mr Alic« 
said. “Thinking that my aunt might 
have put him on our trail, in spite of 
her aversion to gentlemen of your pro- 
fession, I feared that, if he discovered 
we were married, she would force me to 
let her have it annulled at once, on the 
threat of—of accusing Gerald and me 
openly of the theft of her necklace. 
{ wanted to keep our elopement a se- 
cret until the real thief was found.” 

“T understand, but are you sure no 
one else knows of your marrige ?” 

“Il don’t see how they could,” she re- 
plied. ‘Gerald Frasers’ 
runabout, and we drove to a sleepy lit- 
tle village, only a few miles away, and 
found a minister. None of the Broad- 
lawns crowd ever go there because there 


were 


Crane,” 


borrowed the 


is nothing to see or do. You—you 
won't tell, Mr. Crane?” 
He promised, congratulated them 


again, and took his leave. As he drove 
slowly back to the club the grim lines 
The 
which he unearthed had 
pretty had 
brought him no nearer to a solution of 


more about his mouth 
had 


one, but it 


settled once 
romance 
been a very 
his problem, and the slayer of his col- 
league still walked the earth, unknown 
and unmolested. 
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In the rotunda of the club he came 
upon Philip Dorrance lounging over a 
sheaf of the Sunday papers which had 
just arrived from town. He was as 
immaculately turned out as usual, but 
his round face look« 
ously 
ously as the detective was about to pass 
him with a mere nod. 

“T want a with Crane; 
been waiting an hour, in fact,” he be- 
gan. “Of that I 
wouldn’t have sent for: you last night 
if my Wife hadn’t insisted, but you 
know also what women are! I wanted 
to warn you in a friendly way not to 
take any stock in that wild theory of 
hers. I aim quite sure tha 
mistake about her emeralds, and I have 
persuaded her that it is best to keep the 
matter absolutely quiet and allow me 
to attend to it for her. If there is 
any fee for your time—your services in 
calling He paused suggestively, 
and Crane’s eyes narrowed. 

“There is no fee, Mr. Dorrance, for 


d haggard and curi- 


wizen, and he started nerv- 


word you, 


course you know 


t there is some 


I have performed no service for you. 
But, if you are going to attend to the 
matter of the emeralds, yourself, 
give you a word of advice.” 


ally?” Philip’s 


“Really : i brows went up 
superciliously. “Of what sort may I 


ask?” 
“Go home to your wife and confess 


that you yourself sold her emerald: 


substituted fakes; she may let you olf 


to avoid the scandal,” replied Crane 


“Your only alternative is to be packed 
and ready to make your get-away when 
but, 


she starts for Harlier’s to-morrow 
i 


if I am any judge of the lady, you won't 


get far!” 
CHAPTER XVII. 
THE SHADOW ON THE DOOR. 
OR a moment Philip was stricken 
speechless at the discovery of his 
guilt. Then he attempted to bluster, 


but Crane quickly cut him short. 














“You did not anticipate that the fake 
stones might be imperfectly set. You 
trusted to luck that your wife would 
not discovemsthe substitution for months 
to come, didn’t you? 
done with the money, Mr. Dorrance?” 

“See here, Crane,” the desperate 
young man said in a subdued tone, 
“this is none of your affair! You are 
not even an official detective! If I had 
done this thing, which you accuse me of, 
you would have no right to interfere 
with my wife’s sanction, and you don’t 
suppose she would give it, do you, and 
the center of the biggest 
that Broadlawns ever 


make herself 
social scandal 
had?” 

“| do suppose just that—if I were 
to go and lay the whole story before 
r,’ retorted Crane, ‘“‘Were you to 
hrow yourself upon her mercy and give 
r some stall about how you lost the 
money, and were she absolutely assured 


— 


that not a whisper would ever be heard 
ibout it she 
However I have not promised yet, 
if I were to speak an indiscreet 


might decide to forgive 


word or two, here at the club, or drop 
the notes which I found after 


death, proving your attempts 


one of 

D yle’s 
to bribe him——” 

“That is a lie!” declared Philip hotly, 
ut his face paled, and he reeled slightly 
against the table. 

“Careful, Mr. Dorrance!’” the 
ive warned. “We are alone in this hall 
for the moment, but it will be a simple 
ter for me to summon such of the 
house committee as may be about the 
building or grounds. I can lay the 
notes before them, particularly the one 
it is proved that you offered 


} 


detec- 


W hich 


Doyle a first mortgage on property 
ich you do not own. It is presum- 
ble that you suggested carrying out 
the transaction through a dummy, as 
u wanted all the club funds upon 


which he could lay his hands before he 

was expected to disappear. If he had 

absconded he would have learned that 
sE—ps 
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it was impossible for him to collect in- 
terest, or forcelose on that mortgage in 
his own name, Perhaps you reasoned 
that he was too stupid to realize that?” 

“Stop!” Philip’s last bra- 
vado left him, and he whimpered like 
astray cur. “It’s no use, Crane; you’ve 
got me! I did make the substitution 
you suggest, and l’ve spent the money. 
You were right, too, about my wife. 
She would hound me to the ends of 
the earth if [ tried to run away and 
If you 
can find and silence that impostor, who 
telephoned yesterday and pretended to 
be from Harlier’s, I will go to her and 
tell her the Perhaps her pride 
will keep her 
worse.” 

“But I have not yet promised to re- 
main silent.” Crane reminded him sig- 
nificantly. “I might have my price even 
if Doyle did not, you know.” 

“So that’s it! [ mi 
] ilip. “Well, whatever it 


use 


vestige of 


an inkling of this got about, 


truth. 


from kicking me out—or 


ght have known! 
exclaimed Phill 

is I'll pay if I can. 
you have got me 
want for your 


There is no 
in haggling cor- 


g 
nered. What do you 
silence 7” 

“The true facts you threatened Mr 
Carter with if she didn’t come across 
with the money for you to replace those 
emeralds,” replied Crane sternly. “A 
part, but not all, of your effort at black- 
mail and extortion, in the glen yesterday 
morning, was overheard.” 


There was a pause, and then Philip 


shook his head. “I can’t do it!’ he 
said. “She knows about the emeralds 
—I had to tell her, and the only hold 
I have over her to prevent her from 


1 


repeating it is the fact that I couid re- 
bluffed me to ; ] 
still, and now it is a question of silence 
for silence. What I 


has nothing to do with your case. It 


taliate. She ha 


threatened to tell 


is just something I discovered by acci- 
here, when 
If that is 


must go 


dent, soon after she came 


I—I was rather gone on her. 
Crane, you 


your ultimatum, 
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ahead and ruin me, for she would if 
I spoke; it is a fifty-fifty break.” 

Crane knew the unalterable stubborn- 
ness of the weak when they are cor- 
nered. Gazing into the face of Philip 
Dorrance he realized that it would be 
futile to argue further. With a shrug 
he dismissed the matter. ‘‘Very well. 
I will give you your chance, anyway. 
Go to your wife and make a clean 
breast of it and I will give you both 
my word to forget what I have learned. 
But she must not go about with any 
scandalous hints against Miss Dare in 
connection with my case and what led 
up to it. The young lady is absolutely 
innocent.” 

“I understand, Crane, 
thank you,” Philip answered 
“I'd like to know how you 
me, though.” 

The detective smiled. “With Doyle’s 
notes and my partial knowledge of what 
took place between you and Mrs, Car- 
ter in the glen, together with a pretty 
well-grounded suspicion as to the object 
upon which you had lately lavished more 
money than you could afford, it wasn’t 
difficult to guess,” he replied. “Then, 
too, I watched you rather closely last 
night when your wife was telling me 
of her loss. If ever guilt was written 
upon a human countenance it was upon 
yours; your nervousness, your over- 
anxiety to assume charge of the inves- 
tigation yourself, your attempts to pre- 
vent your wife from openly accusing 
another—all told against you, too. I 
will remain here for the next hour. If, 
during that time, Mrs. Dorrance will 
telephone to me here and assure me that 
she knows the truth, I pledge you my 
word to say nothing.” 

Leaving Philip grateful, but crushed 
with the prospect of the ordeal before 
him, Crane proceeded to the dining 
room, well pleased with the result of 
his long shot. He was halfway through 
his luncheon when a hand was laid upon 
the back of the empty chair opposite 





and—and 
brokenly. 
got on to 
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him and an urbane voice asked: “Lunch- 
ing alone, Mr. Crane?’ Perhaps you 
won't mind my joining you?” 

Crane glanced up to find Ogden 
Bowles confronting him, smiling as 
though confident of his welcome. It 
seemed scarcely credible that this calm, 
cold, well-poised man tould be the same 
who, with the face of a fiend, had driven 
so madly along the highroad from the 
glen on the previous day. 

“Delighted to have you, Mr. Bowles,” 
he assented. A quick inspiration, born 
of that memory, had come to him, and 
he added: “I haven’t forgotten your 
very kind ofier to give me any assist- 
ance in your power, and I may hold 
you to is” 

“Up a tree?” the other asked banter- 
ingly, as he seated himself. “I have 
been in many a tight corner on the 
market. I have had to think quickly 
and guess right, or it would have been 
all up with me, and you are cordially 
welcome to my amateur help whenever 
you want it.” 

“Thanks! I appreciate the favor, but 
favors are dangerous things sometimes, 
don’t you think?” the detective asked 
pointedly. “I do not mean any that you 
might do me, but I was thinking of the 
foolish, chivalrous things one sometimes 
does for a lady in distress.” 

Bowles glanced sharply at him, but 
Crane’s face betrayed no hint of what 
lay behind his words. “I am not very 


chivalrous, I am afraid.” This time 
Bowles’ laugh was more obviously 
forced than before. “I don't think I 


would do anything I considered fool- 
ish, even for the sake of a lady. I 
am past the age, Mr. Crane.” 

“We are most vulnerable when we 
feel that way,” Crane replied in an im- 
personal, meditative tone. “Still it isn’t 
always wise to make an enemy of one 
woman to protect another.” 

The broker laid down his knife and 
fork. ‘‘Just what are you driving at?” 
he demanded. “I haven’t been pro- 














tecting any woman at the expense of 
another if that is what you are hinting!” 
‘There was an underlying note of appre- 
hension in his tones. The detective was 
quick to take advantage of it. “Oh, I 
was speaking in the abstract, I assure 
you,” he replied casually. “I was think- 
ing of°a very interesting conversation 
I have just had with Mr. Dorrance. 
Some one played a rather stupid prac- 
tical joke on his wife yesterday after- 
noon, but she has very keen ears and 
a good memory for voices, so they didn’t 
get away with it as successfully as they 
had believed. It was done to get back 
at her husband for his attitude toward 
another woman—but this is in strict con- 
fidence, of course.” 

With the shrug of the born gambler, 
impassive in loss as in gain, Bowles sat 
back in his chair. “Now that you have 
told me so much, Mr, Crane—in confi- 
dence—hadn’t you better finish?” 

“Suppose you do that,” suggested the 
other quietly. “It won’t go any far- 
her, you know, but I am rather curious 
about it, and, when I am curious about 
anything, [ usually get to the bottom of 
privately or otherwise.” 

“You win!” Bowles said after a slight 
pause. “I think I do know something 
about what you are referring to, but 
that little cad had been forcing his atten- 
tions upon a certain lady beyond the 
limit of her endurance, and she had 
no other defense than to make use of 
some information she had gained about 
his wife. There wasn’t much of a joke 
about it, Mr. Crane, Her knowledge 
Was quite authentic—or so I understand 
he told the person to whom she ap- 
pealed to act for her. She merely wanted 
to warn hin Mrs. Dorrance 
that she could create some scandal for 
them both if he did not cease to annoy 
[ admit that it was a cattish, femi- 
nine sort of way of getting back, but 
there was nothing criminal about it, and 
I think it will prove effectual. Anyway 
her intermediary in the little passage at 


Il, 


1 through 


her 
ner, 
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arms fell for it and will have to bear 
the result.” 

“I do not believe that there will be 
any, except that which the instigator 
of the little revenge had desired, Mr. 
Bowles,” Crane reassured him. It was 
evident that the infatuated broker knew 
nothing of Dorrance’s threat nor the se- 
cret which it involved, but had permitted 
his jealousy to be worked upon to the 
end that he might be used. “1 wouldn’t 
do any more impersonating over the 
telephone, though, if I were you, even 
to please a lady; that sort of thing is 
apt to lead to trouble, but it won’t in 
this case because you have come clean. 
It may relieve your mind to know that 


Mrs. Dorrance has no idea who her 
informant was, and she never will if 
the matter goes no farther from the 
other side. It was just a little quick 


thinking and a right guess on my part.” 
“Sold!” Bowles laughed a 


shamefacedly. 


trifle 
“T don’t mind admitting 
that I acted on the impulse of the mo 
ment, and I have regretted it since. It 
was almost as caddish a thing as young 
Dorrance himself would be capable of 


doing. You can wager that no further 
move will be made by me or any onc 
vith whom I may have the slightest in- 


fluence, and I appreciate your assur- 
that you will not what 
you have learned. You turned the ia 
bles on me all right, Mr. Crane. To 
think that I 

as to offer you my help!” 

Before the detective could r¢ pond 
Henry entered and 
chair. “Mrs. Dorrance is on the wire, 
sir. She says it is very urgent.” 

With a word of apology to his com- 
panion Crane rose and followed the 
steward to the booth in the locker room, 
and the deep tones of Mrs. Dorrance, 
choked with emotion, came to him as 
he lifted the receiver. 

“Mr. Crane—I have called you up to 
tell you that, since our conference, | 
have learned that the theory I ex- 


ance disclose 


was such a conceited idiot 


approached hi > 
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pounded to you is not tenable, and I— 
er—I deeply regret having made asser- 
tions which I could not prove. I shall 
hold you to your promise to keep my 
confidence, and | am highly grateful for 
it.” Her voice broke in a throaty sob. 
“T have discovered that certain articles 
which I possessed were imitation, and I 
am going to replace them without tak- 
ing any other action in the matter. I 
wish to avoid notoriety at all costs. 
The change was effected when the arti- 
cles were taken into town over a month 
ago, presumably to be cleaned, but | im- 
agine that you have already deduced 
that. I have decided, also—solely for 
the same reason of averting scandal— 
to keep another imitation which I 
thought was real when I purchased it. 
You will understand, I think.” 

“Quite, Mrs. Dorrance. Without im- 
pertinence may I venture to say that 





I am truly sorry that this situation 
should have arisen’ Perhaps it will all 
turn out better than you think, and 


please rest assured that I am honored 
by your confidence and shall not be- 
tray it.” 

Cutting short her embarrassed thanks 
he returned to the dining room to find 
that his late companion had vanished, 
but a little folded note lay beside his 
own plate. He read: 

Called away suddenly on important busi- 

Wish you were my partner; with 
your faculties we could corner the market. 
I think you will admit that this luncheon is 
on me. O. B. 

Half an hour later the detective was 
rolling along the highway toward the 
Sowerbys’ house over the hill. He was 
driving his own powerful car which he 
had brought out from town on the night 
of the murder. He passed Mrs. Car- 
ter’s little cottage on the way and caught 
a fleeting glimpse of a soft blue gown 
and a figure clad in a brown suit, stand- 
ing close together under the pergola, 
and he smiled to himself. The suit was 
identical in shade with that worn by 


ness. 
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Bowles at lunch, and the nature of the 
important business that had called him 
away was self-evident. 

Rutherford Sowerby had motored to 
the station to meet some friends who 
were coming out from town, but Mrs. 
Sowerby received him on a sunlit ve- 
randa, She was dressed in a delicate 
pink which brought out the rose tint of 
her cheeks, and she looked like the veri- 
est girl, as she lay back among the flow- 
ered-chintz cushions of her hammock. 
Crane could scarcely believe her the 
same woman who had received him in 
the trailing violet draperies, amid the ex- 
otic atmosphere of dim lights and musk. 
Once more he gave her grudging admi- 
ration for the artistry with which she 
endeavored to create impressions, but, 
as before, the result was faulty. The 
flush upon her cheeks was a trifle too 
high to be natural, and the sun revealed 
faint lines of maturity which belied the 
girlishness of her manner. 


“It is like summer, isn’t it, Mr. 
Crane?” she asked gushingly, as she 


patted a chair ‘beside her invitingly. 
“Fancy weather like this at such a time 
in the year!” 

“Indian summer 
ingly. 

Mrs. Sowerby shuddered prettily in 
mock disgust. ‘Don’t speak of it! I have 
lived in an atmosphere of Indian sum- 
mer ever since I married! But what 
can I do for you, Mr. Crane? I hope 
you have not come to even mention that 
horrid affair of the other night. It 
seems ages ago, and I am doing my best 
to forget all about it.” 

“IT am sorry to be obliged to recall it 
to you, then, Mrs. Sowerby.” The de- 
tective’s tone was very grave. “It 
would not have been necessary to do so, 
even momentarily, until the inquest, of 
course, if you had been quite frank with 
me yesterday.” 

“1?” Her blue eyes widened child- 
ishly, but the color ebbed from her 
cheeks beneath his gaze, leaving patches 


” 
’ 


he amended smil- 

















of pinkish purple which showed ghastly 
in the sunlight. “I told you all I knew, 
which wasn’t anything, really.” 

“If you knew no more than you told 
me why did you say that you were in 
the conservatory when the shot was 
fired? I am sorry to contradict so 
charming a lady, but you were not there, 
Mrs. Sowerby. Where were your” 
and her eyes nar- 
“You 


She bit her lips, 
rowed, as she replied coldly: 
have been misinformed. 1 am not in 
the habit of being untruthful, Mr. 
Crane, and no one can prove that I was 
not there.” 
hat they can and will 
issue,” he insisted 


“TI am afraid t 


if you force the 


owly. “What did you see or hear be- 
fore or after that shot was fired, while 


you lay upstairs in one of the resting 
rooms? lam sorry to be so abrupt, bu 
our husband will 
ment, and, unless 
candid with me, I must appeal to him 

” 

to persuade you. 
“How d ul”? Mr 


return al 


any mo- 


you are absolutely 


Sowerby sat 
hand 
I think this is 


are O 
1 . 2 15 
y, but one trembling 
Went to h 1 throat. ih | 
positively insulting of you to attempt to 
Who- you that 
aw me up there? 


I 
who told 


” 


“T am not at liberty to say, but their 


vidence is incontrovertible. What did 
you see or hear that you were afraid 
I] - , = 
} i 
fler shudder was very real this time, 
nd for a moment she buried her face 
her hands When he looked up 


it was with the cowed, shifting glance 
of a trapped animal. 

“A shadow!” she 
light in the room in 


11° ] s4¢ 41 
turned Out tne 


hich I was lying, but the door wa 





+f P “hs . ‘ . ‘ *, - 
half open, and directly against it, only 
instant aiter the sound of the snot, 


1 Ses oS pa re 
eC ed to me—before I could collect 


myself to rise—I saw the shadow of a 


hand—a hand holding a revolver! It 


disappeared, and then I heard the sound 
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of the window at the end of the hall 
opening and steps retreating—I don’t 
know whether toward the rear or down 
the front stairs. That is all, really all, 
Mr. Crane!” 

“Then why did not you tell me this 
in the first place, Mrs. Sowerby?” he 
asked. 

“Because—because I thought I knew 
-and my own reputation 
was at stake.” still in that 
almost toneless whisper. “I—I thought 
I recognized the shadow. of that hand!” 


who it was and 


‘ 1 
She SpoKe 


XVITI. 


FAR. 


CHAPTER 

THE 

ANP the admission that you saw that 
id 


hadow of a hand would hurt your 


ROSE-LEAF 


You mean 
you were called upon to aid in 


reputation, Mrs. Sowerby? 
that, if 
the identification of the person who had 


passed down that hall, your reputation 
would suffer °” 

“Tf I were dragged into t 
any way, forced to admit that I thought 
1 knew who it was—the person would 
turn on me and ruin me!” she declared 
what it is to 


husband and 


1 


le Case 1n 


fiercely. ‘You don’t know 


have an elderly, jealou 
live surrounded by a lot 
cats! At breath of scandal 
against me that reached hi Mr. 
would cast me aside like an 


Or vossiping 
4 


the merest 


5 Cars 


1 rhy 
mowerbdy 


old glove, and he has money and influ- 
ence. I have neither, and I have en- 
dured too much, all these years, to be 
robhe lt Ww ot V i | nay ra d \ 
yma la vot to fight fo h 1 elf in 
this world!” 
The veneer of childishness v cone 
, , 


now, and at last he saw the 
ear e a af e he —_ mae 
real woman without pose; shrewd, mer- 
cenary, with the greed of one who had 
known stark necessity and meant nov 
to cling to her fleshpots at all costs, yet 
1 she 
pre- 


willing to play with fire provid 
burned, Maud 


distorted caricature of 


were not Sowerby 
sented a 


the self that her 


mere 
world knew. 
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“You saw only the hand? There was 
a cuff upon the wrist and a man’s coat 
sleeve?” asked Crane. 

“I—I do not know,” she said in a 
lower, more guarded tone. ‘“‘I did not 
see the wrist, just the hand with the 
pistol. It was like a close-up in the 
motion pictures, only awful because it 
was real!” 

“But the mere shadow of a closed 
hand would be almost impossible to 
recognize, as would the sound of un- 
seen footsteps, unless the person had 
some peculiarity in his or her walk,” 
Crane expostulated. “You must have 
had some other reason for suspecting 
who had fired that shot, and I must re- 
mind you once more of the imminent 
arrival of your husband. You are fight- 
ing for yourself, Mrs. Sowerby, but I 
am fighting in the interests of justice, 
and I can afford to show no quarter. 
You will forgive me, but it is almost 
a miracle that no breath of gossip has 
reached Mr. Sowerby’s ears, for it has 
reached mine from many sources, and 
this is no time to mince matters. Whom 
did you think Mr. Dorrance had killed?” 

She started up with a little gasp and 
then sank back again, her stubby hands 
clenching and unclenching in a storm of 
resentment and apprehension. Then the 
sound of a motor reached them from 
the road, and she collapsed. ‘Oh, don't 
tell him! I have done nothing wrong 
except just to—to flirt a little, but 
Dorry took it seriously, and I was 
frightened to death! If you will only 
wait I will tell you everything!” 

But the motor, instead of turning in 
at the drive, passed along the road, and 
its sound diminished in the distance. 

“Tell me now, Mrs. Sowerby.” The 
detective’s tone suggested more of com- 
mand than request, and he added sig- 
nificantly: ‘There is still time, you 
see.” 

She hesitated, and then the words 
came in a little rush. “I was bored, and 





Dorry amused me; that was all there 
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was to it on my side, but the conceited 
fool actually thought that I was going 
to run away with him! We—we had 
a quarrel in the conservatory on the 
evening of the dance, and I told him 
that I had only been playing with him. 
Why, I didn’t even care for him, and 
if I had I would not have given up 
my position to become a pariah for any 
man! He was furious and said that 
he had already burned both our bridges, 
and I told him that he couldn’t burn 
mine, and, if he had got into some mess, 
as he had hinted, he would have to get 
out of it the best way he could, with- 
out trying to drag me in with him. 
He said he was desperate, but I remem- 
ber that I replied 1 intended to protect 
myself no matter what happened to him. 

“T was frightened, though, for I had 
never seen him quite so fiercely in ear- 
nest before, and I wondered what reck- 
less, dreadful thing he had done. It 
spoiled my evening and gave me a head- 
ache, and that was why I went upstairs 
to lie down for a while. When I heard 
that shot I was sure for a moment that 
he had killed himself, and I was stiff 
with the horror of it! Then, when I 
saw the shadow of that hand, I thought 
that, perhaps, he had—had killed my 
husband in some quarrel over me, and 
I covered my eyes. That is why | saw 
only the hand holding the pistol, but 
I heard the opening of the window and 
the footsteps dying away down the hall, 
just as I have told you. Of course I am 
not accusing him, but he had hinted so 
violently, during that quarrel, of trou- 
ble coming to both of us that I did 
not doubt it was he. For a minute I 
couldn’t have moved nor screamed if 
I had wanted to! Then some one shouted 
for lights from below, and I realized 
that I would be missed. I jumped up 
and ran downstairs, passing Mrs. Carter 
who was seated at the foot, and joined 
the others crowding out io the veranda. 


But I never reached there. I heard 
some one shrieking, and everything 
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seemed to spin about and disappear in 
darkness around me. The next thing 
I knew I was lying on a bench which 
had been brought from the conserva- 
tory, and Mrs. Fraser was taking care 
of me. I haven't seen Dorry since, and 
I never will again if I can avoid it. I 
hate the very thought of him now when 
I think how foolish I have been—how 
nearly 1 allowed a silly flirtation to 
wreck my life!” 

“But, when you discovered that it was 
the supposed club secretary who had 
been killed, why did you still think that 
Mr. Dorrance was guilty ?” Crane asked. 
“Why do you think so now, Mrs. Sow- 
erby ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know what to think!’ 
She struck one of the cushions with her 
clenched fist. “I knew that Dorry had 
spent more money in the last month 
than he could ever have wheedled out 
of that wife of his, and I suppose the 
came to me that there had been 
omething—well, funny, about the club 
accounts in way. I knew, too, 
that, if he were ever suspected and 
forced to give an accounting, he would 
tell about the attentions he has show- 
ered on me and work the old Adam 
stunt: ‘The woman tempted me!’ Now 
you know everything, but I never will 
admit that I told it to you! I never will 
admit that | was anywhere but in the 
conservatory, alone; when that shot was 
fired.” 

“Are you quite sure that you saw 
that shadow of a hand, or that you heard 
those footsteps at all, Mrs. Sowerby?” 
Crane caught her shifting gaze. “Are 
you quite sure that there was any one 
upstairs but yourself?” 

“Do you mean that I dreamed it? 

suppose I would be stupid 


idea 


some 


You don’t 
enough to mention it if I had, do you?” 

“Oh, no. I think it must have been 
real enough, for the window was open, 
and the pistol was found outside where 
it had been thrown. But it was a woin- 


an’s pistol, a little toylike thing, and 
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the bullet taken from Doyle’s breast fits 
it!” 

Mrs. Sowerby rose, and her eyes 
above the garish patches of rouge were 
dilated with horror. A woman’s pis- 
tol!’” she repeated in low, 
tones. ‘And ask if I 
alone upstairs! Do you mean to insinu- 
ate that I killed him? Why, I scarcely 
knew that the man existed! Why should 
I want to 
tary? Are there no limits to what peo- 
ple in your profession are permitted to 
say or do in your efforts to find a victim 
and make out a case?” 

“But are you sure that you consid- 
ered him merely the new clubhouse sec- 
retary? You 
confused in his presence from the very 


grating 


you were not 


—to murder our club secre- 


were embarrassed and 


day of his arrival. Did you not sus- 
pect him of being other than he ap- 
peared? You were afraid of him, you 
¢ Pe | 5 ¢ *h - h] 1); 

avoided fim as much as possible. Did 


you not fear that some gossip might 
have reached your husband’s ears, or 
those of Mrs. Dorrance? It is your 


for them- 
with 


creed that women must fight 
selves in this world. Some do it 
blandishments, and some with bullets.” 
She shrank 
“T did 


mia Was 


“Great heavens, not I!” 
| 
he, too, ro 


away from him as 
think, 
watching 
low me all the time, particularly when 
and I admit 


omehow, that the 


me; his eyes seemed to fol- 


together, 


Dorry and I were 


that I wondered once or twice it he 
might not be one of those shabby sneaks 
who spy out divorce evidence, but my 
conscience was clear. I had done no 
wrong, and if Mrs. Dorrance couldn’t 


keep her husband to heel that was her 
own affair! I never thought seriously 
that it 
ployed such a creature, for Mr. Sov 


was my husband who had em 
erby is too big a man for that sort of 
thing. 
in my hand in my life. 


I never had a pistol or revolver 
I wouldn’t even 
know Who could 
have dared to hint at such a thing of 
me?” 


how one worked. 
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The detective was saved the necessity 
of a reply by the second whirring of a 
motor, but this one did not pass. It 
turned in at the driveway, and, as it 
approached the house, Mrs. Sowerby’s 
manner changed as though by magic. 
Her brow cleared, her eyes reassumed 
their former childlike stare, and she ac- 
tually forced a dimple in either cheek 
as she held out her hand to the detec- 
tive. “I must entertain my husband’s 
guests, Mr. Crane. But, perhaps, you 
would care to stay and meet them?” 

He accepted his dismissal and was 
about to act upon it, but he was too 
late. Sowerby rounded the corner of 
the house and insisted upon presenting 
his friends, a rotund financier, named 
Jarnaby, and a young, but rising, mining 
engineer and geologist, Charles Whar- 
ton. 

“Here’s the very chap I was telling 
you about,” Sowerby announced. 
“Sorry [| wasn’t home when you ar- 
rived, Crane, but I suppose my wife 
has been chattering to you, eh? Now 
that you are here you must come in with 
us, if only for a few minutes. Maud 
will insist upon serving that infernal tea 
of hers, but there’s still some of my 
private stock left, unless the butler has 
beaten me to it!” 

Crane tried to escape, but, finding it 
impossible to do so, yielded with a good 
grace. Mrs. Sowerby appeared for a 
moment to greet her husband’s friends, 
told the detective sweetly how glad she 
was that he had reconsidered his deci- 
sion not to wait for their arrival, and 
then, at a growled hint from Ruther- 
ford Sowerby, she retired, while the 
four men repaired to the smoking room. 
Crane did not drink with the others, 
but he lighted a cigar and sat back 
studying the visitors. 

sarnaby he put down as the average 
type of hard-headed business man who 
had made his pile, but the young engi- 
neer interested him. He was rugged 
and deeply tanned, with keen, humorous 
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eyes and a frank, engaging manner. He 
had lately come North from the Texas 
oil fields, it appeared; he knew Ralph 
Fraser and was curious to hear all about 
the tragedy at the club. 

When it had been thoroughly dis- 
cussed the talk turned on celebrated 
murder cases in general. The financier 
had once been a star witness at the trial 
of a bank robber who had shot the 
watchman. After the financier’s story 
Crane turned to the other guest: “Have 
you ever been present at a murder trial, 
Mr. Wharton?” 

The engineer shook his head, smiling 
with a flash of white teeth in his sun- 
burned face. “No, Mr. Crane. Near- 
est I ever came to it was the Walker 
affair in Dallas three or four years ago, 
but the woman was never brought to 
trial for lack of sufficient evidence.” 

“*The Walker affair!’” Crane re- 
peated. 

“Don’t you remember?” Wharton 
asked. “Guess it didn’t make much ot 
a stir up here, but it started out to be 
about the most sensational case of its 
kind that Dallas ever had, and then it 
ended in a fizzle. Young, pretty wife, 
rich, unattractive husband, good-for- 
nothing handsome admirer—the oid tri- 
angle, with a raven-haired, modern Lu- 
cretia Borgia as its apex, supposed to 
have administered slow poison to friend 
husband. Anyway he died, and peopl 
began to talk. When it was found that 
he had left his wife only the third of 
his fortune, which the law demanded, 
the admirer vanished, and the young 
widow could not wholly conceal her 
chagrin. Finally she was arrested, but 
later she was released, and no one ha; 
heard of her since.” 

“IT remember reading about that, | 
think,” Barnaby remarked. “Did you 
say she was pretty? Didn’t she have 
an odd sort of a deformity which 
gained her a nickname in the press?” 

Wharton nodded. ‘“‘The girl with 
the rose-leaf ear,’” he quoted. ‘One 

















ear was normal, but the other was un- 
developed and crumpled, not unlike the 
leaf of a rose. The papers, when they 
could get a snapshot of her with that 
ear showing, played it up big. But she 
usually pulled down a curl or two over 
it to hide it, although it wasn’t repul- 
sive at all. Rather attractive than 
otherwise, I thought. I’ve often seen 
er, but I never met her.” 

“Where do all these people who are 
acquitted of notorious crimes, or re- 
leased through lack of evidence, go to:” 
demanded Sowerby. ‘Not one in a hun- 
dred lives it down; they disappear as 
though they had vanished from the face 
of the earth, and yet they must be 
dragging out existences somewhere.”’ 

The financier laughed. ‘Remember 
Etta Wales, the girl who was acquitted 
of that murder in a taxi in Philadel- 
phia some little time ago?” he asked. 
“She isn’t exactly dragging out exist- 
ence; she’s one of the leading spirits in 
church and social circles in quite a big 
town in upper New York State, mar- 
tied to the richest man in the com- 

y, and a charming, if somewhat 
austere, hostess. I know for I have 
1 at her house more than once, and 
! don’t think that any one has ever had 
a suspicion of her identity up there 
You can’t always tell!” 

“Indeed you cannot,” Crane agreed, 
rose. “Gentlemen, I’m delighted 
to have met you and had this little talk, 
but I'm out here for work, you know, 
and | must be getting on. Mr. Sow- 
erby, Vl see you at the inquest to- 
morrow.” 

His host followed him out into the 
hall. ‘Was there anything that you 
wanted to see me about particularly ?” 


as Ne 


he asked, “Glad to be of any help that 

J Ca ; 
“Then have you a private phone in 
closet somewhere ?”’ Crane 


a booth or 
|. ‘There is a message that I have 
got to get through to town and which I 
forgot all about at the club. I wouldn't 
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impose on you, but my chief is waiting 
on the other end of the line for it.” 

“Certainly! Right this way in that 
closet under the stairs! It is a direct 
wire with no other extensions in the 
house, so you won’t be disturbed nor 
listened in on.” 

“Nobody would hear anything very 
sensational!” Crane replied as he 
stepped into the closet. “It is just a 
report on some notes which poor Doyle 
left behind him in his office.” 

The smile faded from his lips, how- 
ever, when he had closed the door upon 
his host, and his voice tensed with sup- 
pressed excitement when he gave the 
number of the agency in the city. It 
seemed an age before he managed to 
get O’Hare himself on the wire. 

“That you, chief? Crane speaking. 
J want a man out here on the first train 
with all the clippings we’ve got rela- 
tive to the Walker murder case in Dal- 
las, three or four years ago. 
Yes, I know it never went totrial. . .. 
Say, wasn’t one of our boys down there 
about that time? . . . Who, Lovell? 
Can you get hold of him? Good! 
Send him down with the clippings and 
tell him to make it snappy!” 

He rang off before O’Hare could get 
in any remarks of his own, and, step- 
ping out of the closet, he found Sow- 
erby waiting for him by the front door. 
The latter would have detained him hos- 
pitably once more, but Crane excused 
himself firmly and took his leave. The 
gravel swirled from under the wheels of 
his car, as he tore down the driveway 
and careened out upon the highroad 
leading to the club, and his racing 
thoughts kept pace with it. 

Mrs. Carter! Why had he not con- 
sidered her as a dominant figure in the 
case beforer He had sent a man down 
to Charlotte to look her up, it is true, 
but merely to see that the story, which 
she had told of her early life, was cor- 
rect, as a matter of routine. But had 


her He recalled now that it had 








struck him as odd from the first that a 
woman of her evident good taste and 
artistic sense should have worn her hair 
in a fashion which was so obviously un- 
becoming, and he had concluded that it 
must be to conceal some deformity. 
That was the reason, when he had sent 
Walsh to town with that message to 
the chief for a man to go to Charlotte, 
he had mentioned the ears as a means of 
identifying the erstwhile Nina Shir- 
ley, and he spoke of black hair instead 
of red because on his visit to her, while 
they stood together in her sunlit gar- 
den, a beam of light darting through the 
trees had rested for a moment on her 
head, and he saw that the silky strands 
of auburn were distinctly dark at the 
roots. 

Could it be that the secret which 
Philip Dorrance had discovered con- 
cerning her had been that of the “rose- 
leaf” ear, and had he remembered the 
accounts of the case and held her iden- 
_tity over her head in his attempt to 
blackmail her ? 

“You speak of mercy!” Her words 
came back to him in a swift rush: 
“Women have shown me scant mercy 
in my life.” And again: “The world is 
, and Broadlawns is only a tiny 
corner of it!” 

Was she one of the driven ones of 
the earth, of whom Sowerby had spo- 
ken, who, acquitted or freed by the law, 
were yet eternally branded and cast out 
by society, living in seclusion and fan- 
cied security, only to be forced to move 
on when their identity became known? 

On reaching the club he went directly 
to his room and paced back and forth 
for an hour or more, piecing together 
fact and theory. Doyle had been in 
Texas three or four years before, and 
Mrs. Carter had told Crane herself that 
Doyle seemed to think he had seen her 
somewhere. Could it be that in the ex- 
pression of this thought he had signed 
his own death warrant? She had had 


wide 


grim experiences with detectives if she 
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were, indeed, the “Mrs. Walker” of 
that former case. Had she recognized 
the type, perhaps even recognized the 
man himself through his disguise and 
fancied him upon her trail ? 

A new life was opening before her. 
She had a certain position and the pros- 
pect of a marriage which, at least, meant 
congeniality and added prosperity. Was 
she the type of woman to permit all that 
to be swept away from her when, by 
one daring act, she might avert expos- 
ure? Once married to Bowles he could 
not discard her even if he discovered 
that unfortunate episode, provided she 
had legally changed her name to that 
which she now bore, for the law had 
freed her. 

The afternoon shadows lengthened, 
and twilight came while Crane men- 
tally anathematized the infrequency of 
Sunday trains and impatiently awaited 
the arrival of Lovell with the press clip- 
pings. Wharton, the engineer, had said 
that the papers had played up any snap- 
shots they could obtain of the suspected 
woman with the crumpled ear exposed. 
Surely among the clippings there would 
be one or more such reproductions, and 
dyed hair and a lapse of a few years 
could not bring unrecognizable changes. 
A glance at the pictures would tell him 
whether he was off upon another wild- 
goose chase, or had at last hit upon the 
truth. 

With dusk there came a knock upon 
his door, and he sprang eagerly to open 
it. Samuel Estridge stood upon the 
threshold. 

“Heavens, man, what are you doing 
without a light?” the attorney asked. 
“T trust I am not intruding on any very 
serious train of thought, but you prom- 
ised to look in on me at my lodge to- 
day, and I waited as long as I could. 
Since the mountain did not come to 
Mahomet, behold Mahomet has come to 
the mountain, bag and baggage—or as 
much as I could crowd into my car! I 
am a neighbor of yours now, Crane.” 
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The detective had switched on the 
light, and now he gestured hospitably to 
a chair. “Come in, do, Mr. Estridge. 
Delighted to have you,” he said. “I’m 
sorry about not calling on you, but, to 
he perfectly honest, I came by accident 
upon a point which may loom up big in 
this case, and it temporarily drove ev- 
erything else from my mind. But what 
is this about being a neighbor of mine? 
Do you mean that you have left your 
lodge and moved to the club?” 

I'stridge nodded. “It is not my lodge 
any longer, but has become honeymoon 
he announced. “I have turned 

over, together with my scandalized 
ook and manservant, to those two in- 
fants, Gerald Landon and Alice, for a 
month. Then they will move to town, 
and Gerald will enter my _ office; 
shouldn’t wonder if he did mighty well 
with the proper backing, and 
m going to see that he gets that. 
rby will be like a bear with a sore 
head, | am afraid, and | cannot think of 

simile that would be fitting for old 
uly De Forest’s state of mind, but I 
ant help that. Those children are go- 
ing to have a chance for a little happi- 
iess before they start to ‘buck the 
together as Gerald expresses it. 
He told me how you discovered their 
romance.” 

“How did you?” Crane laughed. 

“I didn’t. Gerald came to me for ad- 

afternoon, and I made him re- 
turn to the Frasers’, where he had left 
her temporarily, and bring Alice straight 
to the lodge; I was de trop, and that is 
the reason why I could wait there no 
longer for you. But what about this 
new point in your case? Do you feel 
inclined to discuss it? I heard that you 
lunched here with Bowles to-day; he’s 
not connected with it, is he?’ 

Before the detective could reply there 
came a second knock upon the door, 
and this time it Lovell himself, 
armed with a huge brief case. [stridge 
rose, but Crane stopped him. 
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“Don’t go just yet, Mr. Estridge. 
This is Lovell, one of our operatives 
from the head office in town and a 
pal of poor Jim Doyle. Did you bring 
the clippings ?” 

“Right here.” The operative opened 
his brief case upon the bed, and a mass 
of newspaper cuttings fell out. ‘“Noth- 
ing new turned up here about that 
Walker business, has there? These are 
from the principal Dallas papers.” 

“Dallas?” the attorney asked, as 
Crane bent eagerly over the clippings. 
“Do you mean the case of the Walker 
woman who was arrested on suspicion 
of having poisoned her husband ?” 

“Yes, sir,” Lovell responded. “Doyle 
and I were in Dallas at the time, and 
we saw her at the inquest. She was 
let off later for lack of evidence, but 
the case is still open, and it is a rule of 
our office to collect and keep all clip- 
pings in big criminal cases until they are 
definitely closed, one way or another.” 

“Mr. Estridge’—Crane had straight- 
ened and held a double-column strip of 
newspaper to the light for a minute of 
close scrutiny—“you were asking me 
just now about the new point which I 
thought I had discovered. If you will 
look at the face pictured here I think 
you will find your answer.” 


CHAPTER 

“THE 

AMPLIGHT was gleaming softly 

through amber-tinted curtains on 

the lower floor of Mrs. Carter’s pretty 

cottage. A high-powered car drew up 

at a discreet distance down the road, 
and three men alighted. 

“Better come up to the house with 
us, sheriff ; you can wait with Lovell on 
the porch,” Crane suggested, as he 
switched off the lights. 

“You didn’t think I was going to sit 
back here and snooze with the warrant 
in my pocket, did you?” the sheriff 
asked, easing his stout body through the 


AIX. 


TRIANGLE TURN. 
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door of the tonneau. ‘Don’t you forget 
to fix it so that the front door is left 
open behind you, after her maid lets 
you in.” 

They proceeded up the driveway, and 
when they were close to the house 
Crane halted. A _ low-geared, long- 
hooded runabout, whose lines he re- 
called, stood in the side road. 

“Bowles must have stayed to dinner. 
He wasn’t at the club, and that looks 
like his car parked there.” 

“It is,” Sheriff Coburn — replied 
grimly. “I’ve taken him up enough 
times for speeding, to know it, all 
right !”’ 

“That is awkward, but we ought to 
have anticipated it,” the detective re- 
marked, adding: “Which is the draw- 
ing-room, sheriff?” 

“The row of windows to the left of 
the front door.” 

“Then come one I'll manage to dis- 
arrange the curtains at one of those 
windows so that you can look in. When 
[ give you the high sign you will know 
what to do.” 

They ascended the steps of the little 
porch as lightly as possible, and Crane 
rang the bell while the other two 
crouched in the shadows. -Presently a 
trim maid appeared and, after a mur- 
mured word or two, admitted him, clos- 
ing the door tight, but almost immedi- 





ately it opened again, and a knifelike 
ray of light streamed forth. 

“He’s fixed the door, all right!’’ said 
the sheriff with satisfaction. “Now 
watch the windows and see if any of 
the curtains move.” 

To the waiting Lovell it seemed hours 
before the draperies at one of the win- 
dows in the center of the row were 
swept aside as though by a careless 
hand, and, although they fell back into 
place, there remained a narrow aperture 
through which they could obtain a view 
of the whole room. 
Bowles 


Ogden was seated a little 
apart, as though taking no share in the 
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conversation, but he was 


watching 
every move through narrowed lids. In 


the center of the room Mrs. Carter 
leaned back among the cushions on a 
low couch, and Crane occupied a chair 
facing her. 

“Look! The sheriff nudged his com- 
panion. “The light of that lamp is 
shining full on her now, and you can see 
her plain. Is it the same woman ?”’ 

“T couldn't swear to it from here, 
Lovell responded after an _ interval. 
“Red hair does make a difference, and 
remember I only saw her a couple of 
times, years ago. Oh, what is Crane 
doing ?” 

A tall vase of autumn flowers rested 


’ 


upon a stand beside the couch upon 
which Mrs. Carter was seated. With an 
awkward gesture the detective over- 


turned it. Bowles sprang to catch it, 
but he collided with Crane, and the lat- 
ter, in putting out his hand to save him- 
self, touched Mrs. Carter’s hair. She 
shrank before he had 
swept aside the smooth coil which was 


back, but not 


banded down tightly over her left ear, 
exposing for an instant the tiny, crum- 
pled lobe of pink flesh. At the same 
moment he motioned almost impercep- 
tibly toward the windows. 

“Come on! That’s our signal,” the 
sheriff exclaimed beneath his breath. 

“And that’s the woman, too!” added 
Lovell. ‘“‘Ikasy Don’t open the 
door any wider than you can help.” 

They slipped through the front door 
and down the hall to the drawing-room. 
They stationed beside the 
threshold, just outside the range of vi- 
sion of those within. 

“It doesn’t matter in the least 
the vase,’’ Mrs. Carter was saying. “But 
my hair! You must pardon me for a 
moment while I go and rearrange it, 
and I will send Letty to mop up the 
water which was spilled.” 

“Don’t bother about your hair, Mrs. 
Carter. It is too late now.” Crane 
spoke with deliberate significance. 


now ! 


themselves 


about 
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“*Too late?’” she asked. 
“Ves. You did not wear it like that 


down in Dallas four years ago, did 
your But your name was not ‘Carter’ 
then, either.” 

“What do you mean?” she demanded 
sharply. “Who is this mysterious 
woman I am accused of being? Og- 
den, I don’t understand it! First Doyle 
and now Mr. Crane——” 

“And Doyle was shot,” Crane inter- 
rupted her. ‘‘This is the woman I know 
you to be! I have just proved it by 
creating a little diversion so that I might 
lift the hair with which your left ear is 
covered.” 

There was a rustle of paper, a little 
cry, and then the sound of a man’s half- 
suppressed oath. 

“Don’t believe him, Ogden! 
look at that picture! It is not I!” 
voice rose in an agonized wail. 
man must be mad!” 

“Lovell!” called Crane. 
burn !”? 

The operative entered with the sher- 
iff at his heels, and the woman con- 
fronted them, both hands _ nervously 
clutching her blouse. 

“Do you know this lady?” Crane de- 
manded of the operative. ‘“‘Have you 
ever seen her before?” 

“Yes, sir. I saw her in Dallas four 
year She was under arrest for 
murdering her husband by poison. Her 
hai black then, but it is Mrs. 
Lovell responded promptly. 
Look out! 


Don’t 
Her 
“The 


“Sheriff Co- 


ago. 


hair Was 
Walker,” 
“I'd swear to it anywhere. 
Stop her, somebody !” 

With one last, despairing glance at 
Bowles’ stricken, but implacable, face 
the woman had darted around the table, 
crashing the chairs behind her to impede 
the progress of the three men who 
sought to seize her. Then she disap- 
peared out a small side door, slamming 
it after her. 

“It works with a spring lock,’ Crane 
exclaimed, as he tried vainly to wrench 
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it open. “Help me to break it down, 
Lovell!” 

It required the united efforts of all 
three, however, to batter the stout little 
door down. Bowles stood where he 
had been when she had made her hur- 
ried flight, and he was staring with 
dazed eyes at the pictured face in the 
newspaper clipping which he held in his 
hands. 

Just as the sheriff and the two detec- 
tives got the door down at last and 
dashed out upon the veranda they heard 
the humming of a powerful motor, and 
the low-geared runabout shot past them 
and down the drive, gathering mo- 
mentum as it fled like a live thing. 

“Quick! She’s taken Bowles’ car. 
If she is anything like as good a driver 
as he we will have a race for it!” Crane 
exclaimed as they rushed across the 
lawn and burst through the hedge to 
where their own car waited. 

“At the rate she was going when she 
turned into the road, if she isn’t a good 
driver, it means death,” Lovell declared. 
“Come on, sheriff.” 

They piled into the car, and Crane 
settled himself down grimly behind the 
wheel. Far in advance of them, before 
he started his own motor, the detective 
could hear the diminishing roar of the 
car ahead, and he knew that it meant 
indeed a race. 

“She ain’t aiming to go through the 
village at that rate, is she?” Sheriff 
Coburn asked, as they rolled down the 
road with ever-increasing speed. “No, 
she’s turning off at the Corners and 
heading, I guess, for the station at Wat 
kins, to catch the midnight express. A 
woman in a blue dress, without any hat 
nor coat, couldn’t get far! Great Scott! 
I never went so fast I couldn’t breathe, 
before!” 

Then he lapsed into silence. When 
they took the turning at the Corners 
with a swirling skid of the heavy back 
wheels an unconscious groan of dismay 
escaped him. 
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The road before them was straight 
and fairly level, and they were gaining 
on the car ahead. The moon, which had 
emerged from the cloudlike haze of ear- 
lier evening, showed them the flutter of 
a blue gown, as the runabout rocked 
from side to side of the road and seemed 
scarcely to touch the ground. 

All at once the sheriff gave a sudden 
cry of horror. ‘Catch her before she 
gets to the next turn of the road, or 
she’ll be killed, sure!’ he said, bending 
forward to call into Crane’s ear. “It’s 
the Triangle Turn, the sharpest in all 
the country round!” 

“Doing my best!” called back the de- 
tective. “Hold fast! I’m going to let 
her out!” 

Inch by inch and yard by yard they 
crept up to the car ahead, but, just when 
they seemed about to overtake it, it 
would give a sudden spurt and leap 
forward, scudding like a cloud before 
a gale. Once they caught a glimpse of 
the white patch which was her face 
as she glanced over her shoulder to see 
how close her pursuers were, but her 
car gave a hideous lurch and careened 
almost across the road, and she did not 
look back again. 

“There’s the Triangle just ahead!” 
shouted the sheriff. “Good heavens, 
can’t we stop her! If you don’t—but 
you'll have to slow up, or we’ll be done 
for ourselves!” 

If Crane heard he gave no answer. 
He was watching that flutter of blue 
whipping the wind from the pursued 
car, gauging its speed and its chances 
of rounding that turn so menacingly 
near. He knew that he could not over- 
take her now until that point in the road 
was reached, and he slowed down. 

The runabout shot forward as 
though sped from a mouth, 
and suddenly its lone occupant seemed 
to be aware of her own danger. A half- 
smothered cry was borne back to them, 
and then gamely the runabout swerved 
to essay the turn. 
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“Can she make it?” Lovell asked. 
“No! She’s over!” 

There had come a sudden sharp crack 
from the runabout, and it reeled madly 
to the side of the road, overturning in 


the ditch with a sickening crash. The 
detective halted his own car by a 


straightaway dive through a fence and 
into a meadow of low, marshy ground. 
Here he circled and slowed down, com- 
ing to a stop by the broken fence. The 
three men with electric torches leaped 
from it and crossed the road to where 
the wreck of the runabout lay, one 
white arm and hand streaked with crim- 
son, protruding from beneath it. She 
did not move nor seem to breathe when 
they lifted the car from her and dragged 
her out. Lovell procured some water 
from a near-by brook and dashed it 
over her face, and then her eyelids flut 
tered and parted, and a faint moan es- 
caped her. 

She gazed bewilderedly up at the 
three for a moment, and then conscious- 
ness returned, and she spoke faintly: 
ge a ai better so. I am Nell 
Walker. I suspected that Doyle was a 
detective . that new proof had been 
found against me down in Dallas. As 
soon as I was sure [ shot him. I stood 
near the foot of the staircase and fired, 
then I ran back and threw up my stool 
. . « out of—the hall window. When 
the lights went up I was sitting on the 
stairs where I had been standing. No 
one—knew I had even moved.” 

“Don't you try to stalk now, ma’am,” 
the sheriff implored her 
“Are you in any pain?” 

“No. That's the odd part of it, and 
my brain is clear, but I can’t 
It must be my spine that is 
My dear Mr. Coburn, if you 


Soc ythingly. 


move a 
muscle. 
broken. 
and Mr. Crane want the truth from my 
lips you will have to let me talk now 
and talk quickly. I think you under- 
I did kill my husband in Dallas 
in the manner and for the mo- 


stand, 
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that the coroner tried to 

I had known the real Nina 
Shirley . . . in Charlotte years 
ugo . . . we had been at school to- 
gether, and we always corresponded 
until my trouble. I kept track of her, 
h, and when she died, just before 
I came here, I took her name and be- 


me os 3G 


establish. 


tnoug 


came her, 

Her eyes were fixed on Crane, who 
had been writing rapidly on a leaf torn 
notebook, and now, as he 
looked up expectantly, she smiled. “My 


from his 


confession?’ I've heard of such things. 
But L think that is all. Those lights 
you are carrying gone out, 
‘ttheyr . And what is the 
matter with the moon? ... 
Everything growing dark. 

three men glanced from their 


ing electric torches to the brilliant 
nlight and then at each other and 
understood. The sheriff felt vaguely 
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about his head to remove the cap which 
had blown off at the first turning, while 
Crane slipped a pen between the wom- 
an’s nerveless, stained fingers and guided 
them as they made a wavering cross 
below what he had written. 

Her head seemed to settle into the 
coat which Lovell had folded beneath it, 
and her eyelids drooped. They thought 
her already gone when she spoke again. 

“My husband . . . no defense, but 
with Doyle . . . if I hadn’t been 


of Conscience 


absolutely sure . would never 
have . pulled trigger.” 
She sighed gently and was still. For 


a long moment no one spoke, and then 
Crane said slowly : 

“Doyle never suspected her 
identity, and you both know why he 
was here. Her hidden guilt made her 
self-conscious. It was not she, but her 
own conscience which pulled that trig- 


- 99 
ger. 


even 


END. 


—— onan 
oe 








PATCHED SHOE IS CLEW 


WIEN Judge Jerow Griffin, of Leptondale, 


New York, found that ten pullets 


had been stolen from his chicken coop one night recently, he carefully 
examined the ground outside for evidence of the thieves’ presence, and he no- 


ticed imprints of a shoe with three large patches on the sole. 
he says, until he reached the home of Oscar and David Williams, 
and, on looking at one of David’s shoes, he saw three patches. 


footprints, 


He followed these 


Then he went 


into the vard behind the brother's house and found one of his missing chickens. 


rhe alleged culprits were arrested. 


AUU/VUUEAROUNOUOPUNIOUUEUOOLLUOUAYONULAO LSE AD 


GIRL ROBS DOCTORS 


\ \NY doctors in Chicago would like the police to find Bessie Alma Reta. 
. Bessie, it is alleged, went to these physicians as a patient and, while she 


was being examined for physical ailments, picked the doctors’ pockets. 
each physician that she thought she had _tonsilitis. 


She t« ld 


examination of her 


The 


throat was seemingly painful to the patient, for she waved her arms about con- 


stantly while the doctor was leaning over her. 


After her departure from the 


office the doctor invariably discovered that his watch and wallet had been lifted 


Irom his pockets. 
pawnshops in Chicago, but Miss Bessie 


Eight watches and five pocketbooks have been recovered from 
Alma Reta is still at large, 








+ Harold 


Author of ‘‘Firecracker Prevention, 


| E didn’t have time to turn his 
a latchkey. His wife opened 
the door before Norton had 

time to let himself in. 
“Gee,” he said, stepping in and kiss- 
ing her and playfully shaking her head. 
“Here’s where a disreputable young 





husband gets that old rolling pin I’ve 
heard about, eh? Where is it, Vi? 


Come ahead and let me take my medi- 
cine in a gulp!” 

His wife, her delicately pretty face 
prepared to be angry, could not restrain 
the smile that came to her lips. In 
fact there were few people who could 
help smiling when Jimmy Norton used 
his infective grin and cajoling voice. 

“Some day—some night, rather,” 
she said, “I will follow the tactics of 
the comic-supplement spouse! And 
I’ll be so severe in my punishment that 
you'll have to give up these lodge things 
for good.” 

“It’s a pretty good girl, it is,” said 
her husband, drawing her down to his 
as he comfortably settled in the 
big chair before the fire. ‘Just a last 
pipe before we turn in, This is cer- 
tainly the last lodge I’ll join—I promise 
you that!” 


“ey 


knee 


You said that the last time!” 


“Nope! Said I hoped it would be! 
You see, dear, in a town of this sort it’s 
absolutely necessary in a business way. 
I simply can’t refuse, for I’m practi- 
cally certain to be refusing a customer 
at the same time. But this has to be 
the last. I’m in ’em all!” 


Lo 


de Folo 





eZ 


”” etc, 

“L know it—and just think of that 
initiation fee and those old dues that 
will be coming in every quarter and 
always——” 

“But it had to be.’ 

“And we'll never get the car!” 

Jimmy’s eyes twinkled, and he shook 
a finger at her in mock rage. ‘There! 
I knew it! Doesn’t care at all if I’m 
away—doesn’t 
want a blame old automobile! 

“You know that isn’t so; but 
counted so on the runabout, and we're 
about the only people without one, and 
everybody must wonder why.” 

“Vi, 1 promise they’ll not be wonder- 
ing in three months, I think I cinched 
that Langler account to-night, and it 
means quite a lot to me.” 

“Did you? You dear boy 

“Meant to tell you,” he said, “that we 
might have a little visit from a burglar 
one of these nights fairly soon!” 

“A—a burglar?” she asked in aston- 
ishment. 

“Yep; but what you might call a 
lodge burglar! It’s this 
wise by accident and began to put two 
and two together. After the initiation, 


while we l 


miss me at all—just 


” 


I’ve 


> 


way. I got 


were sitting around, I noticed 
that the talk came to keeping guns in 
the house. Several men pooh-poohed 
the idea, and 
for it, 


several others came out 
and then they asked me 
[ told ’em I never kept 
that my fists were plenty 

I didn’t think of it then, 
{ overheard 


Strong 


what I thought. 
one around 
good enough, 


of course, but I did later. 














Murray and Anderson, out in the coat 
room, saying that ‘being sure he didn’t 
have a gun made it absolutely safe.’ 
And another fellow, after that, said 
that they’d get some tough-looking old 
bum of the town to do the job as soon 
as they could find him. Of course I 
realized at once that they were speak- 
ing of me. This is probably the last 
stunt in the initiation business!” 
“Aren't you clever, Jimmy?” 
“Tremendously,” he agreed gravely. 


“But I just told you, Vi, so’s you 
wouldn’t be frightened if we were 


awakened some dark night with an 
electric flash in our faces, Just keep 
your head, see, and don’t let on you 
know, and let me handle it. We'll have 
some fun with ’em, eh?” 

“We will, Jimmy,” she said 
as much fun as we'll have 
set the car!” 


“almost 


when we 


Jimmy wasn’t awakened by a flash in 
his face; it was a cough—subdued, but 
racking—that caused him to open his 
eyes with a start. 
up with a jerk; 
he remembered. 
there was silence 


Instinctively he sat 
then, as his mind 
cleared, A smile came 


over his lips as from 


below. The fake burglar, probably, 
was waiting to find out whether or not 


coughing had disturbed the victim. 


But Jimmy remained perfectly quiet, 
and then gently he roused his wife 
“Wake up, Vi,” he whispered tensely. 
“Tust heard some one below. (Guess the 
vs have decided to pull the joke to- 
night. Remember all about it? Good! 
Keep your head!” 


“Don’t worry, Jimmy,’ was her calm 


answer. 
“Then close your eyes and wait,” he 
Sa l. 
hey had to do this for perhaps two 
or three minutes, although it seemed 
about five times that long, lying there 
in the blackness. Then, although he 


could not hear him, Jimmy sensed that 
the intruder was in the doorway. A 
9oE—ps 
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dazzling ray of light cut through the 
inkiness, and heavy breathing came to 
his ears. 

“Mm!” 

Jimmy Norton turned, twisted 
grunted, brushed his hand across _ his 
eyes—and then opened them. 


“Keep your trap closed tight!” 


Staring dazedly, as if brought fron 
a sound sleep, Jimmy looked at the 
newcomer. He stood there with an 


left hand and a 
Jimmy told him- 


electric torch in his 
revolver in his right. 
self that the lodge had certainly picked 
a tough-looking customer, From all he 
could see, anyway, he was undoubtedly 
the wickedest in appearance they could 
find in the town. 

lights, now you’re 


he commanded. “An’ 


“Snap on the 


awake,” wise the 


wife to keep her bean if she comes to!” 
Jimmy clicked on the switch and con- 
tinued to gaze at his opponent as if 
highly puzzled. “What is this?” he 
asked. “A fobbery?” 
“Certainly not,” said the other 


sweetly. “My gracious, how could you 


think so? This her ea vou 
ak #. a8 


invites me to, this is 


“What is it, Jimmy,” asked Vi rest- 


lessly. “Time to get up?” 
If she yaps I’m shootin’ uid 
tranger. 

“Don't ge *xcited. dear.” soothed 
jimmy. “It-—it’s a lar, dear, and 
he’s not going to do anything if you 
just keep quiet. Dor ( just 
keep your head!” 

"A a—a burs lat rE he asked 

“Keep her easy,” warned that per- 


sSonavce 
Nage. 


vA 


Vi—better not even speak! 





“Oh,” she said, “I—I suppose he’ll 
take all my rings and trinkets and 
thing 


1 7 
are, iaGy, 


“Put me hep to where the; 
quick !” 
take 


not going to 


“You're really 


them, are you?” 
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“Listen, mister,” replied the burglar, 
“I think you savvy. Tell the wife to 
come across with the info an’ do no 
talkin’, neither. I’m in a hurry, an’ 
my gun finger’s itchin’ !” 

Still Vi seemed unwilling; but 
Jimmy, after a second or two, appar- 
ently was able to do the convincing. 

“In the left-hand side of the left- 
hand drawer, far back,” she said, as if 
the words pained her. 

Backing carefully to the bureau, he 
pulled open the drawer, slid in his hand 
and brought it forth. His eyes gleamed 
avidly, and he pushed some rings and 
trinkets into his pocket. 

“An’ listen,” he continued hastily, 
“T’m warnin’ youse two not to turn in 
any when I blow. I’m messy 





alarm } 
when I’m mad, an’ I’m liable to come 
back an’——-” 

He didn’t finish. Again came that 
cough—this time a hacking series of 
them that caused him much annoyance. 

“Gee,” said Jimmy, “you certainly 
shouldn’t be out on a chilly night like 
this with that cough. Bad for your 
chest !” 

“Cough be hanged,” chuckled the 
burglar reminiscently. “It’s that pow- 
erful liquor o’ your’n I seen on the 
I just took one, but she sure 


” 


sideboard, 





went down the wrong- 

Mentally Jimmy shrieked his glee. 
He was visited by what he told himself 
was nothing less than a flash of genius. 
Here was his big chance to put one 
over on the boys from the lodge—the 
chance he had been hoping would come 
they sent their pseudo- 


to him when 


thief into his home. 


“My—my what?” he demanded. 

“Say, mister, I had a heart. I on’y 
took re 

“From the sideboard—from the 
bottle on the sideboard ?” 

“Sure,” answered the other, a frown 


coming to his forehead. 
“Heaven help you,” 


sepulchrally. 


said Jimmy 
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“What do you mean?” 

“We've got to do something, man,” 
said Jimmy, putting one foot out of 
bed. ‘“We’ve got to act quick. That 
wasn’t liquor—that was wood alcohol! 
I had a chill the other night and 
couldn’t get hold of the doctor for a 
prescription, One of the town loafers 
said he could get me some bootleg stuff, 
and I let him. Fortunately, just as I 
got home, I met the doc getting back 
from a country call, and it was lucky 
for me I did. I told him about it, and 
he said he’d test it. He did and dis- 
covered that it was made of wood 
alcohol. Say, you do look funny!” 

The tough-seeming customer did. 
His eyes were wide, and his face was 
white, and he had that seasick air of 
nausea. “An’—an’—an’ I feel it,” he 
declared. In a high-pitched quaver he 
demanded: “But what am I to do?” 

“We're going to do something—I'll 
tell you that much!” 

Jimmy spoke firmly, confidently, and 
got out of bed. For an instant he stood 
thinking. 

“Oh, Jimmy,” exclaimed his wife, 
“please help the poor fellow in some 
way!” 

"X65, Si,” 
against the bureau for support. 
a heart an’ hurry!” 

“There’s only one way,” said Jimmy 
in a businesslike manner, “and that’s to 
use a stomach pump. Naturally | 
haven’t one, but Doc has. 
Want me to call him?” 

“Friend,” replied the intruder moan- 
ingly, “you can get the doc or the war- 
den or the hangman—on’y get him here 
with that pump! Gee! Didn’t I see 
Slim Rausman go blind with 


said the burglar, leaning 
“Have 


got (Owens 


poor ol’ 


this here wood-alcohol liquor? Grab 
onto the phone, will you?” 
jimmy left the room, unheeded. 


Downstairs, holding back his laughter, 
he called up the medico. 


“Doctor Owens? Good! Hurry 

















A burglar—poor devil 
drank some stuff he found here he 
thought was whisky, and it’s wood al- 
cohol, I guess you'd better bring the 
pump! ... What? ... Yes, only 
one drink, so there may be time if you 
hurry!” 

When Jimmy Norton returned up- 
stairs he was sure that the man would 
now divulge the truth as to his identity, 
but apparently he did not wish to let out 
the joke. He put back the jewelry and 
threw his weapon on the bureau and 
begged Jimmy to give him another 
chance after the doctor had done his 
Jimmy gave him credit for 
playing his part well. He almost went 
into hysterics as the burglar over and 
over again vowed that from now on he 
would go straight. 

He was cut short presently by a hur- 
ried ring at the bell, and Jimmy went 
to answer it. Bustling upstairs in 
Jimmy’s wake came the physician. He 
already had his pump out, but then, as 
he stepped close to his prospective pa- 
tient, a whistle escaped his lip 

“You have done well, Norton,” he 


right over. 


work, 


il “T recognize this scoundrgl from 
the bills posted in the post office. He’s 
‘Iv £.. 1 - ’ ’ ’ 
l'rank the Brute,’ and there’s a thou- 


sand dollars reward offered for his cap- 
ture! 

Jimmy Norton was an unusually 
guick-thinking young man in a crisis. 
lor an instant, it is true, he was some- 
what stunned, but only for an instant. 
Chen, suddenly, he made a dive for the 

When he had recovered his 
, the discarded revolver was in 
his hand, and it was leveled at the 


intruder 


ireau 


Dalance 


“Are you sure, doctor?” he asked. 

“Are you guys going to stand there 
rguin’ while I’m dyin’?” demanded the 
stranger. “Sure he’s sure, but hurry 
up an’ use that pump. I'd rather hit 
the pen than the grave, bo!” 

“Then if that’s the case, 
said Jimmy, “there’s no use exercising 


doctor 
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that pump. The whisky he drank was 
perfectly good stuff—the same bottle I 
got on your prescription a couple of 
weeks ago. I—I thought that he was 
some one else. But I'll tell you that 
later. Anyway I put one over on him 
by making him think it was wood al- 
cohol, and——”’ 

But Jimmy and the doctor suddenly 
stepped back. V1 gave a little scream. 
The Lrute was demonstrating the 
wherefore of his nickname, and he cer- 
tainly deserved it. His looked 
like that of a mad thing, and a bellow 
of thunderous rage came from his lips 
as he charged forward. But Jimmy 
again had used his brain. His foot had 
gone out, catching the crook neatly, and 
he went sprawling on the floor, It 
served to bring him for 
Jimmy stood over him with a leveled 
and loaded weapon and spoke crisply. 


face 


to his 


senses, 


‘Better take it easy,” he warned. 
“You're covered right, and one more 
move like the last and I shoot to kill! 


Doctor, do you mind just 
and calling the 


tepping 
down to the phone 
police?” 


and Vi for 
Ls all over. 


You can’t 


not going to sleep after it w 


blame Jimmy 


When the two policemen had departed 
with the prisoner they sat talking over 
the thine for a good hour or more. A 
great and constant grin was on Jimmy’ 
lips, and presently he let his wife know 
the main reason for i 

“Well, Vi,” he said, “I’m betting 
you're not going to kick at my joining 
any more lodges, eh? 

She looked innocent enough and cat 


ried it right through with her surprised 
1 


question: “What has that got to do 
with it?” 
Jimmy appeared to think deeply. 
After a moment he 
on the head. “That’s right, Vi, I gue 
we'd better not. Of course, Doc Owens 


and I will split that 


rose and ratted her 


reward, and I 
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thought, before you’d changed your arms were around him, and she was 

mind, that we might go down and pick _ talking into his ear. “Jimmy boy,” she 

out that runabout in the morning. declared happily, “you can join a lodge 

Still, seeing that you feel like s every single night in the week, if you 
But he could get no further, for her want to!” 


CLOTHES WERE MISLEADING 


HEN a store detective in New York asked that the fashionably dressed 
man and the equally well-dressed woman, he had been watching, be ar- 
rested for shoplifting, he did not know that his request would lead to the dis- 
covery of more than forty-two hundred dollars’ worth of narcotics. He knew 
only that a dress in the store had disappeared while the couple were examining 
gowns at the counter where it had lain. 

The dignified couple protested against arrest, protested also against being 
identified by police detectives as “William” and “Mary,” notorious shoplifters. 
They said a mistake had been made; that they were Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Lunay, 
and that they were staying at an eminently respectable hotel in the city. 

So the police went to the hotel, where they found that “J. J. Lunay and 
wife” had a room. They searched the room and discovered a small rubber 
pouch filled with cocaine, four hypodermic syringes, and hypodermic needles. 
The needles were concealed under the insole in a woman’s shoe. Upon present- 
ing at another hotel a coatroom check found in Mr, Lunay’s pocket the police 
were given two packages, each of about one pound in weight, containing morphine 
and heroin. The dress missing from the store was hidden skillfully, it is alleged, 
beneath the cloak Mrs. Lunay was wearing. 
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SLAIN MAN’S NAME DRAWN AS JUROR FOR ACCUSED 


WICE during the preliminaries to the recent trial of Herbert W. Smith at 
Norwich, New York, for the murder of Louis Johnson, the name of the 
slain man was drawn from the court ballot box for jury duty. Johnson's name 
was among those drawn for the grand jury which indicted Smith, and it was 
drawn also when a special panel of two hundred was ordered, to provide a jury 
for the trial of Smith. 


UU LUTHANANUSAOUESORSHUASODPOAHUDAS 
PSYCHOLOGISTS TO FIGHT CRIME 
ROM Chicago comes a report of a new organization to combat crime. The 


Bureau of Criminal Analysis is its name, and among its incorporators and 
directors are Professor Robert Gault, head of the psychology department of the 
Northwestern ‘University, Dean John H. Wigman of the Northwestern Law 
School, Edwin W. Sims of the Crime Commission, H. H. Goddard, director of 
the Bureau of Juvenile Research, Columbia University, and other experts. 

The bureau will attempt to determine just what causes a crime wave in 
locality, and what methods will work best to stem such a wave and prevent a 
recurrence of the trouble. Herbert Crossley, of the Northwestern Law School, 
says: “If a community is suffering from a crime wave, an inefficient police force, 
or a lax judiciary, or all, and, without knowing the root of the malady, wants 
to efiect a cure, it can apply to us for assistance, and we will respond.” 















ERE are two 


credit. 


per 


sons who do not think 


Headquarters Chat 


Herman Landon gets enough 


We can’t feel that these kindred spirits are in league to boom 


Landon’s stock, for, as you will note, they live a long, long way apart. 


This being the cz 


shall let Herman have the 
to rally to his support, and perhaps they will bring——— 


“Dear [pitor: 
I fear, somewhat lengthy 


eo over with special interest the letters from readers 


“pressing their opinions 
writers there is one who 


eX] 


Here I am again, apologi 


on account of his brilliant stories—Herman Landon. 


entire stage. 


in 


ise, We» for one, believing that every man should have his due, 
Perhaps these 


two letters will bring more 
Oh, perish the thought! 


g for bothering you with this, 


y letter. Of course, I read the Chat every week, and 
of the Detective «Story 

of your authors’ worl Among your many excellent 
I think, doesn’t get the appreciation he is entitled to 


I've just finished reading 


his latest serial, ‘The Gray Phantom’s Romance,’ and this did not only strengthen 


position as by far the 
him with 


fis 


compare 


the mytery 
world has ever seen, Edgar Allan Poe, and Maurice Leblanc. 


best author of your mag 
fiction writers ‘f 


azine, but it made me 
ar 


mentally 
the 
be said 


excellence,’ the 


It 


preatest 


must 


that as yet the immortal character, Arsene Lupin, is superior to The Gray 


Phantom, but some day, I’m sure, Landon will create something which will 
- > 
carry him to the top of the ladder of fame. Oui vivra verra! 

“But, dear sir, you must take the bitter with the sweet. For Heaven's sake 
lake an attempt to stop Johnston McCulley writing his detestable Thubway Tham 
tories. That fellow,‘maketh me thick,’ dear McCulley! I entreat you to let 
that thick-headed fool Craddock nab him and send him to the big prison up the 
river for a lifelong stretch. And be sure he neither gets a pardon nor escapes! 
Or, if you wish to make his end a little more dramatic, let him slip on a banana 
peel and break hi l- - Jet hi be jammed t leath i he cuhway during 
peei ane yTCak wus neck, or i¢€ um ve jammer ( aeath in the Wwowa au Ing 

rush hours! Only make an end of his nefarious trade! 

“By the way, I must compliment Hugh Kahler on his latest creation, ‘The 
lustice Syndicate.” Mr. Olaf Larsen is an excellent type, Norwegian clean 


through. 
old Daddy Bentiron is sin 


“T would like to see more of the work of C. ( 
Where have they been lately? Wishing your mag 
yours sincerely, 

“Christiania, Norway 

“Dear Epitor: Have just finished ther 


they are the best stories t 
I don’t think that - Herm: 
rie Here’s hoping tl 
m soon, 


“Corinth, 


*"Nough sed. 


‘Mental Murder,’ by Doctor Poate, was 


iply wonderful. Umpht 


hat 


in Landon gets enough 
lat will be good en 


Mississippi.’ 


Lala 





interesting; the grand 


xactly. 


mighty 
ves. | 
bert Alwing 
remain, 
UAR KAALIRI 


Andrews and 
azine every success, | 


a 


story. I think 
STORY MAGAZINI ‘ 
for his Phantom 
us another one of 
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1f you ere an employer and desire to place your ploy in the itl in your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or if you are just about to step out into the world to earn your ewn living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed In your community; or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed In their chirography— 
send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 
charge. 

All communications will be held in strict confidence. When permission is granted, cases will be discussed in the 
department, with or without the Illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 
be revealed. 

Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 
sponsible for them. 


Peccy W.—The fact that your writing jigs backward and forward at all 
sorts of angles, and that your pen pressure is uneven, shows me that your char- 
acter is not yet mature. Your ardor, your impetuosity, your capacity for affec- 
tion and for the indiscriminate bestowal of it—all are expressed very openly in 
your specimen. I like your capitals, which are very individual, without being 
affectedly so. You have a gay, happy temperament, except for the black moods 
which occasionally fall upon you. What you need is to learn that we are not 
compelled to allow our moods really to influence us, and that the will power can 
be used to control even our affections. 


Evizasetu W.—You possess a fair amount of courage and a great deal of 
ambition, but your weakness is in your indecisiveness, ansl in your tendency to 
doubt your own capacities. I estimate you as more sensitive than the above 
writer, whose handwriting was sent with yours, but as far more apt to conceal 
all that you feel or suffer. You have rather an unusual mentality, which would 
repay training, I think. If I were you I would try secretarial work, and I'd aim 
at something far beyond the ordinary stenographic-clerical job. 


S. S., Chicago.—Your writing shows a nature which is positive, practical, 
and unemotional. You will resent the insinuation that you are not as sensitive 
as most people, but that is the case. This is the reason that the girl is not sat- 
isfied with you, for she is even more sensitive than the ordinary. She feels that 
you are obtuse, that you are difficult to explain things to, that you do not un- 
derstand her. I know that that is exactly the way in which such a writer as 
she would react to you. There are only two lines for you to follow. One 1s 
to give her up. It would grieve her for a while, but, to be frank, it would n 
hurt her greatly. On the other hand, you can try to suit yourself to her, deli 
erately striving to teach yourself to perceive moods, ideas, suggestions, and emo- 
tions of which you have hitherto’ been unaware. Whether you can do this or 
not is, indeed, a question, but I am sure that if you put that very positive mind 
of yours to the task you can at least approximate some understanding with and 
of her. 


] 
| 
1 
i 


Epwarp H. B., Camp——, Kentucky.—You have a wrong idea of what | can 
find out by looking at your writing. One of the things which positively cannot 
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be told by the writing is the outcome of any practical affair; therefore it is im- 
possible for me to make ‘any statement whatever as to the lawsuits about which 
you ask. As to your other question, about whether you have too big a heart 
or not, I can positively answer in the negative! On the contrary, what you mis- 
take for bigness of heart is very largely pure vanity. You are big-hearted when 
you want praise and affectionate when you are impelled to be. Sorry. I know 
that’s pretty rough, but you have the good sense, despite all that, to tackle your 
own disposition and really make it what your pride and conceit make you think 
it is. You have great courage, but are hot-tempered and often unreasonable. 





\t the core of you, though, there lies a fine man, who, having acknowledged 
his faults and conquered them, will be all the good things that now he, and 
perhaps others, think he is. 


Matt.—Those who are surrounded with depressing and discouraging cir 
cumstances always have my full sympathy, and I assure you that I do under- 
stand thoroughly just how wretched a position you are in. Nevertheless there 


are always books! Have you thought of that? Several times in my life, when 
things seemed positively unbearable, I have steadfastly read through days which 
seemed a thousand hours long. And with what affection I have always regarded 
those dear companions of bad hours, I leave you to imagine. Things cannot 


last long as they are. If you will write me I'll send you a list of some books that 
I am sure you will find helpful in this dark time. 


XeENoPHON.—Your handwriting shows me that yours is a character in which 
there are many contradictions, and that you are entirely too conscious of them. 
In other and plain words, the best thing you can do is to stop thinking about your- 
self, and how interesting you are. Mind you, I don’t question the premise at all. 
You are interesting. But you'd be a great deal more so if you didn’t think so. 
Try getting down to more simplicity. Life is not a matter of philosophy all 
the time, vou know. Sometimes we do idle, and there are hours when we just 
have to do some little fiddling jobs. If we persist in being so deadly serious and 
so intensely reflective, in and out of season, why, my dear man, we end up by being 
confounded bores. You ought to be using your mind in teaching others in- 
stead of self-consuming it. Why not take in hand some of the intelligent young 
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people that you will find thronging the classes of our settlement houses? You 
will do them good, and they will more than reciprocate. 
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Wittiam D.—The choice of a profession is indeed a difficulty when a 
person’s talents seem to lean in several different directions, as yours do. In 
this dilemma the only thing to do is to choose one and deliberately turn your 
back on the others. What people of your type need to avoid, above all other 
things, is the generalized attitude which is always half turning an eye on one 
thing while trying to do another. 


VERA AND SIX OTHER Girts.—You, Vera, are pouty and dictatorial; a 
wretched combination for your own happiness, and that of those close to you. 
Nevertheless you possess far more executive ability than most young people, 
and if you cultivate it your faults of disposition probably will disappear. Emily 
is affectionate but too emotional. Better try to take life a little more calmly, 
Emily. Excitement is bad for the heart action and makes premature wrinkles. 
Now will you be good? Sarah is, unlike her name, a sweet little bit of a fly- 
away, I suspect; too fond of pleasure and not very efficient, but loyal and affec- 
tionate to the last degree. Milly is sweet-tempered, but is inclined to be rather 
critical and is often too disturbed by little things which are really of no im- 
portance. Gertrude ts a character not easily understood, even by herself, or per- 
haps I’d better say least of all by herself. She is generous at times, but funda- 
mentally selfish and egotistical. She is, in a word, self-absorbed. Adelaid is 
a thoroughly normal person who ought to bless her lucky stars that she has no 
real complications in her character. Hattie is a tomboy, probably, full of action 
and love of outdoor sports; impatient at being corrected, and inclined to be 
thoughtless. Better try to train your mind, my dear, or life will be a little 
hard on you. 


B. S.—Your nature is one which has so many difficulties that I don’t wonder 
you feel discouraged in dealing with it. You possess a mind which is intricate 
and involved in its instinctive reactions, and an emotional nature sour and dour 
despite its deep-seated capacity for strong attachment. All this presents a com- 
bination which you can deal with only by a great effort of both mind and heart 
In the first place try to surround yourself with friends who are simple, good- 
hearted, kind, and not introspective. Try to be like them. Try to show true, 
constant, steady friendship, and do not allow yourself to fall into a cynical 
attitude toward life. Your tendency is to go to great extremes. 


F-nNis.—The specimen which you inclose expresses too much prudence and 
care for selfish interests. If I were you I would not make a close associate of 
this person. The signature on which you want an opinion does, to a certain 
extent, resemble your own, but I would have to have a general specimen betore 
I could say that you were really similar in character. Your own writing shows 
that you are too much inclined to doubt and question all things. If your atti- 
tude toward the world is one of persistent scorn, doubt, hesitation, and question, 
the world will treat you in a like manner, thereby increasing, of course, your 
belief that your attitude is right, and thereby causing the world to return you 
your own medicine even more insistently, and so the whole vicious circle gets 
worse and worse. Try really to get that thought and assimilate it, and I’m sure 
you will be helped. 


INDIAN River.—No one can tell a person who has had thousands of letters 
and intimate personal stories like yours handed to them for the last eighteen 
years that “there was never such a life as mine.” Why, bless your heart, child, 
I could pull out of my files at this moment at least ten letters from persons with 
lives so like yours that only the names are different! You are not to be blamed, 
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though, for thinking that “it simply can’t last.” There is really a limit to 
human endurance, and I should say that you had reached it. Serry you feel 
that you can’t send me your address, but here’s my suggestion, with the reserva- 
tions made necessary by the publicity: At whatever cost get out of your present 
connection. I really will not answer for your sanity if you fail to heed this 
warning. Anything will be better than your present situation. Don’t be in- 
fluenced at the last moment by any appeal to your “womanly instincts.’ Reply 
that in making the break you are following your womanly instincts truly. And, 
whatever else you do, stop taking that sedative—to give it no harsher name—at 
once. It will be hard for a few days, but such a habit is most dangerous, even 
though the article is not reckoned as really a habit-forming drug. If you will 
sleep with your windows wide open, will take a cold or warm bath before re- 
tiring, according to your liking, and will drink something hot, preferably strong 
beef tea, you will find that your twitching nerves will begin to behave. If you 
can bring yourself to it do send me your name and address, 





CECE 


EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been engaged in the study and investigation of 
crime and criminals. Any of our readers may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine In regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and property against criminals and other 
evildoers. Letters seeking expert Information along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA- 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. Burns, without charge, if stamp 
for reply is Inclosed; they will be discussed in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when 


so desired. 





The Question of Disguises 


LMOST every mail brings me a letter from some young chap, just break- 
A ing into the detective game, who wants to know what | think of de- 
tectives using disguises. 

The using of a disguise is one of the most difficult things in this world, 
and very few persons are successful with it. Many famous detectives have 
never had on a disguise of any kind. On the other hand every really good de 
tective knows that to change the entire outfit of clothes and to make some slight 
change in the voice, speech, and manner, will prove quite confusing, even to ac- 
quaintances. 

\ policeman, off duty, in a rough tweed suit, a cap, and a muffler will almost 


pass his own wife unchallenged. Disorder in the dress, coupled with a different 

and hat, in a man who is ordinarily very neat, will change the appearance 

eatly. These are the disguises, if they can be called so, that are used fre- 
ently by detectives. 


When it comes to the false hair and mustache I'll say that it is almost im- 
possible to wear them successfully in daylight. It is just possible that at night 
and under uncertain light they might pass muster. Unless a wig is a very ex- 
pensive affair it is far from convincing. Of course, this is not true of women. 
A woman can change her whole appearance by wearing false hair of a different 
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color, but even this requires the utmost care, as hair which does not agree with 
the natural complexion will look false, no matter how naturally arranged. 

Some detectives are such keen students of character that, with no make-up 
whatever, and wearing whatever happens to be at hand, they can suit themselves 
to their surroundings. This is surprisingly true of some of the more famous 
Scotland Yard men. 

However, if a man wanted to know all about disguises I would suggest that 
he put an advertisement in some theatrical magazine, asking for instruction in 
the art of make-up. An old “character” man would be the ideal instructor. 
Whatever was at all feasible in the art of disguise could then be worked out 
between the actor and the detective. 

I am sure that some slight change in the color of the skin is one of the 
little things which change a person’s appearance greatly. An actor with whom 
I am acquainted can lighten or darken his face with theatrical face powder, add 
slightly to the heaviness of his eyebrows, put on different clothes, brush his hair 
in a different way—and, while he still looks not unlike himself, he can walk up 
and down Broadway, where he is sure to meet many friends and, by looking 
as if he did not know them, so puzzle most of them that they believe it must be 
only a person who closely resembles him. 

This ability to change the appearance slightly by even a different expres- 
sion of the face is well understood by criminals, and many of them have taken 
advantage of it when having their pictures made for police records, so that it 
was difficult to identify them by means of their pictures. Oye criminal who was 
persistently taken up by the police for minor offenses puzzled them for a long 
time, because, in his own proper character, he was a sullen chap, with half-closed 
eyes. When brought before a magistrate he had a sunny smile, wide-open eyes, 
and a gay and careless manner. This was an alibi which he had had the wit 
to invent deliberately, and his identity as the wanted criminal was disputed again 
and again by policemen who knew that criminal well in his sullen impersonation. 

As for going into a public street with real theatrical make-up on, the thing 
is impossible. Even actors find it difficult to make a make-up convincing, with 
all the footlights between them and the audience. Young detectives should not 
consider such a thing for a moment. If done at all it would have to be by an 
old, experienced operative. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


IGNATIUS.—It is not a criminal offense to give a check when there are not 
enough funds in the bank to cover it. If the check has a forged signature, 
that is a criminal offense. The fact that the presenter of the check protests 
that he thought there was money enough to cover the check, and that he promises 
to pay when he can, will cover any “intent to defraud” charge. Jt cannot be 
denied that people often take this way of evading payment for a time, but the 
Jaw will not discuss it in that light 


L. L. W.—Policemen are not highly paid. Taking the country as a whole, 
it would be safe to say that the average policeman receives less than one hundred 
and fifty dollars a month, in addition to which a police officer is required to keep 
his uniform in the pink of condition, and to be presentable when in civilian dress. 


D. S. Attert.—Any building which seems to be unnecessarily boarded up, 
or which has unusual iron gratings over windows and_ doors, ofr 
which has the lower windows boarded up in a suspicious manner, must be 
attended to by the chief of police or by the captain of the precinct, if it is in a 
place large enough to have precincts. The officer must give notice to the owner, 
or, in his absence, to the agent, that an explanation of the obstacles must be 
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given, and that they must be removed. If neither agent nor owner can be found, 
and no answer can be obtained by demanding admittance, a notice to the effect 
must be posted on the house itself, ordering the removal of the obstructions 
seven days from date. If not removed, the police officer in charge of the 
proceedings shall have them removed, and the cost becomes a lien on the build- 
ing. JI should think that the town marshal, in your case, would be the one 
to take up the matter. However, as no persons seem to be entering or leaving 
the building, it may be possible that the illegal cause for those obstructions may 
not exist, 
CECE 


HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 


CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to understand different persons’ natures by 
studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial 
social companions, which sultable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr. Craig would prefer that 
ycu wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted 
with problems that demand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of the conditions 
which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in question as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photo- 
graph. Mr. Craig then will give your case his personal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This service is free. 


The Hands—Continued 
Ts person with the long-fingered hand cannot be hurried. He cannot be 


driven or quickened to fresh perceptions by the stress of need. Undei 
poverty and discouragement the long-fingered person simply wilts and 
inks into gloom. These persons are never fighters and are usually cowards, but 
they are not ashamed of it. They feel that all forms of passionate action are 
lignihed ; 
In dealing with this type as an employee, care must be taken to soothe the 
le and to show personal consideration. Criticism will do little good, but wis¢ 
d adroit praise can be used as a spur. The duties of the long-fingered should 
he pressing, but they can be pressed for steady, persistent, well-ordered work 
dvantage, and in return will give it. 
Long-fingered persons do not make good employers, but when working unde 
their sense of law and order must be carefully considered; also it must 
remembered that this type of hand belongs to those who want personal def 
and who will be quick to resent any familiarity, yet will often show 
idliness after a period during which the employee is being scrutinized. The 
fingered emplover is never really reasonable toward employees, favori 


expense of another and seldom being consistent; but the relentl 
of the short-fingered is not his, and those who work under him will ne 
eriously overworked. In dealing with him a quiet, restful, respectful, 


manner will be advantageous to the employee. 


PPBSCCECE 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


» t IX are indebted to a reader of the Under the Lamp department, who has 
AY expressed the wish to remain incognito, for an excellent example of 


how a maz sustained a heavy loss because he did not have the slightest 
inkling of how ciphers are solved. The man, who had the courage to admit 
his lack of foresight, and to write me all about an experience that undoubtedly 
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paints him in an uncomplimentary light, is a business man who, like many an- 
other of his kind, takes an occasional flyer in stocks. His reason for writing me 
is, to quote, “to try to help others to take every advantage of opportunities to 
pick up knowledge, for one never knows how or when he may be called upon 
to make use of the very thing he doesn’t pay attention to.” 

This is how it came about: 

Mr.—shall we say ‘“Incog?’—played the market on the strength of tips 
which came to him through the reliable source of a broker in the business. On 
the day of his disaster Mr. Incog had been told by his friend, the broker, that 
he, the broker, would be in conference for the afternoon with other directors 
of a rubber corporation, in which he had a big interest. At about two-thirty, 
when the broker had been in conference an hour or so, a messenger whom Mr. 
Incog knew to be employed by his friend, came to Mr. Incog’s ‘office and de- 
livered into his hands a cipher message. He thought the procedure a bit queer, 
especially when the messenger told him that the broker had whispered to him 
that the content would be useless after the market closed. 

With only half an hour to go Mr. Incog dropped everything and set to work 
to solve thescipher. 
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That night Mr. Incog met his friend, the broker, at their club, 

“Well, it turned out all right, didn’t it?” asked the broker. 

“You mean the hieroglyphic stuff you sent me this afternoon? Well, old 
man, it was very good of you, of course, but- i 

“Good Lord! You don’t mean to tell me you didn’t dope out that simple 
thing I sent vou? I’d have telephoned, but you know that getting away from 
a directors’ meeting is out of the question for me—even for five minutes. Giving 
you the tip was legitimate, but I wrote it in cipher to keep it from casual ob- 
servers’ eyes till the market closed. But surely you worked it out?” 





“Well, you see, I never did do anything of the sort. I hadn’t the slightest 
idea as to how to go about the thing, so I—I— What does the thing mean, 
anyway ?” 

Mr. Incog’s friend tore his hair, and swore—and told him. And, inci- 
dentally, the broker told him also that his failure to solve the cipher cost him 
exactly sixty thousand dollars. 

Here is the cipher. Solve it for yourselves and see why. 


N 
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Next Tuesday’s issue will contain the answer. 
The cipher in last week’s issue was simple transposition. By rearranging the 


letters in the name and address you will find the message which Big Jim meant 
for the eyes of Detective Lieutenant Cameron; it was: ‘‘All dicks ain’t so smart 


as they think.” 
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How, readers, help those whose ‘ ends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped if you were In a similar 
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NING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or Selesrem, asking for money ‘‘to get home,’’ et 
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VORBACK, VIRGINIA.—On Monday, the 22d of Novem- 
ber last. Mra. Vorback told her husband she was going to 
see a doctor. She had been ill for some time, and had 
undergone an operation. When she did not return. he 
called on the doctor and found that she had not been there, 
and in his coat pocket he found a note telling him that she 
was going away, and would not come back until she was 
quite cured of her illness, because she felt that he could not 
stand the expense She gave no hint as to where she was 
going, and he has not heard from her since Her little 
girl, three years old, is crying all the time fdr her mother, 
and her husband hopes, if she sees this, that she will come 
back at once He is only too glad to do anything in his 
power to help to restore her to health. and he is afraid 
that the child will get tll if she does not see her mother 
soon Any one who knows where she is will do a great 
k 
1 





ndness to this family by writing to Edward J. Vorbach, 
44 Lorentz Avenue, organtown, West Virginia 


GOLOSTEIN, SAMUEL.—On the 29th of April, 1918, he 
left his home in Baltimore and went to Washington, D. C 
to get a position. He wag accompanied by a man named 
Herr Sumsky. After about a week they disappeared, an 
Tort to find —_ has failed. Samuel was about 

years old, five feet ten inches tall, with black hair 

and had a ‘ena pimple on his forehead between 
brows Sumsky was about twenty-three years old 
et three inches tall, with dark-brown hair and eyes, 
lark complexion He is an artist Samuel’s mother 
through worry over her son’s strange disappearance, 
vill be most grateful to any one who can give her news 
She has great hopes that readers of this magazine 

















may e able help her, and is sure that they will do so 
ft ’ ny information of her lost son Now, read- 
ers, do your best to save @ distressed mother from break- 
“ r heart, and your kindness will be always remem- 
r vith ide Please v » to his brother, Leon 
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O'BRIEN, Adee ot —He was born 1 Bristol, Eng- 
land, in Octot I r wa the British 
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Ott t en he w with, ¢ 
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STEWART, DO. L.—He was last seen at Ag near Ar- 
the Twenty-fourth Victoria Rifles, Sec i Divi- 
stor ifth Brigade, Canedian Expeditionary Forces His 
Teg tal number was 1030184 his home town Was 
Serlir New Hampshire If he this he ts asked to 





write to bis old pal, Taytor, U S. Satterlee, care of 


Poastmaster, New York City 





ARCHIBALD, JOHN RAY, also called Ray Brady.- 
He was top sergeant of Company E, 1llth U. 8. Infantry, 
at Camp Hancock, Geor xia His home town was McKees- 
port or Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Also EDWARD CLAY 
McINTYRE, who has been missing for twenty-five years, 
and would be now about fifty-four years old. hie was fair, 
of medium height, and stocky. He was a barber and his 
home was in Girard, Pennsylvania. Any imformation of 
these two men will be gratefully received by BE. C. McIn- 
tyre, care of this magazine. 


MILLER, EMMA.—She ts the daughter of Elliott Miller, 
of Troy, Ohio, where she lived until a few years ago. 
After the death of her parents she went to Los Angeles. 
She had relatives living at Dayton and Covington, Ohio, 
and some at Cambridge, Illinois Any information about 
her will be gladly received F. M. Hinman, 338 North 
Fifteenth Street, Allentown, Pennsylvania 


BEECHER, yale ae vse is a cook and is fifty 
years old He lived in sport, Connecticut, but disap- 
peared from there AK, cae years ago and has not been 
heard o. since. His sister will be very grattful for any news 
of her brother. Mrs. H, J. Hurlock, BR. D. 2, Box 273, 
Stratford, Connecticut 


LORSON, CARL. 
Infantry, 
home address was Lakewood, Ohio. Also, 
KAUFFMAN, who was an Cc ‘ompany B, First A 
Machine Guo Battalion, at Bordeaux, Y 
May, 1919. And noscor R. ELTON. also of Compa 

». and last heard from at Yvrac, France, in 
y » of these men will be most x . 
Samuel L. Jott. 1306 Seventh Avenue 





He was in Company H, 146th U. S 


in the A. E. F. at Clermont, France. His last 
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Plaine, Iowa 


fully 
Belle 


LIPSCOMB, FRANK He {ta twenty-eight years old and 
was last heard of at Fort Wayne, Indiana His home was 
tn Vest Virginia. Any one who knows 2 
will do a favor by writing to his brother, Williain 
1206 Solvy Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


BATES, oe 0.—He was last heard from about eleve 
years agu. Jis sister Nora wo 1 . » glad to hear from 
him, or from any one ive her news of him Mr 
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Nora Lipscomb, 1206 Solvy Avenu De troit. Michigan. 
SMITH, WILTON. He was @ sailor on board the U. § 
8 Mecuriu and was in Newark in May, 1919 nce 
which time all trace of him has been lost. His hom 8 in 
South Carolina He is asked to write to his friend, I. G 





81 Ann Street, Newark, New Jersey 
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CHERRY, BESSIE.—My health is failing and I would 
like to hear from you, end make up for the years you have 
had to work, Send me both names, as I want you both to 
share what I have.—B. W. 


ANDERSON, ALVA L.—Your sister is anxious to know 
you are and will be glad to hear from you, us she 
} of importance to tell. you Also 
of years ago Please write to 
Second Avenue North, Woodlawn, Alabama. 


_ HOGAN, MARY, DELIA, vt Naalad) and JOSEPH, the 
Mathew and Annie Hog Della was 

whit on she 
‘ompany, Betune Stre 
who can give any news of them will do a favor by 
ing to J. Huggans, care of this magazine. 


FARLEY, JOHN.—He was last seen in England fifteen 
years ago iis wife came to America about that time. and 
was killed when his daughter was nine years old. He i 
about seventy years of age, and ia a carpenter He is sup- 
posed to have come to America and to have 
Phitadeiphia Any one who knows his address will do e@ 
kindness by writing to Kate F., care of this magazine 








of in New York i 





writ- 


If he, or any -_ employed by him at 
Fish Springs, Utah, should see this, 
i care of this magazine. 


THOMAS, i. 
the Thomas Ranch 
they are asked to write to H. M. .. 


MORNINGSTAR, RICHARD DICK, contractor and pias- 
— Lie was @ great huntsman and nature lover. and was 
ner of bird dogs, being especially devoted to pointers. 

said that he had been badly hurt, and died in 

2a from injuries to his back This was eight years 





pite of all efforts, his burial place has not been 
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MICKELSON, MAX twenty years of age, about 
five fe t i tall, and has red hair He formerly 
Vi Alberta, and from there went to Win- 
hi brother Abe, and his sister Flor- 
enc Philadelphia, and it is thought 
that in Los Angeles ny one who can 
giv a great favor by sending it to 
N Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New Yor 

JERROND, JAMES.—Ploase write to R. D. Sorelle, who 
served in France with you, care of this magagrine 

JOHNSON, MRS. D. M.—She may be known as Alice 
Hunt w ini r Her husband is very anxious to 4 
her s r m r home in San Francise 
Ih r ve effort to find her has f 
Any gratefully received. Private Don- 
ald M. J . 

NAVE, Hap pach formerly of Midd Grove, Missouri 
An old frien would like to hear from her. and will be 
krateful to ( who will send her address. C. 8S. V., 
care of t "me 

LEVY, MORRIS.--Te enlisted in the Eleventh Irish 
Fu Canadian forces, and went from Camp Val Car- 
tler ' v 3 ¢ 
t 
Inet 
lio 
7 
that 
iH 
cor 
lu nh v 1 
such a young man 3 Dorothy L. Rose are of this 
magazine 

WILSON, H. E.—Daddy, write to me in care of this 
m tverything is all O. K.—Florence 

ATTENTION, Pag 7 oo Members of Co. D. ¢ and 
Supply ¢ » 103rd Infantry, Twenty-sixth Division, 
are asked to brit to their pal, who has been unable to 
get i touch with his buddies since he was wounded in 
duly, 1018 Weldon G. Tibbetts, care of this magazir 

ADAMS, MRS. JAMES.—Vic, please write to me at 
mother I am sorry for what I did. —Chilef 

DOESN: AGNES.—I was born in New York City and 

in the New York indling Home 1 { was 
ti o ars old Sor months after 1 was adopted 
was to West Bend, lowa I am now eighteen 
old i am married I would be glad to find my 


or any of my relatives, and will be most grateful 
ene who can help me in my search for my parents 
Di lan, care of this magazine 





her home on July 
now seven years old 


FENNEY, MRS. LAURA.—She left 
916, with her child, Anna, who is 


When last heard of they were in her father’s home in 
West New Brighton. Any ene who can help to find these 
two will do a great favor by writing to Charles D. Fen- 


Street, Kingston, New York 


berty 


Missing Department 








THOMPSON, SAMUEL ARMSTRONG.—He was last. 
heard of in 1917, when he was in Colorado. He is seventy- 
two years old. Any information as to his present where- 
abouts will be greatly appreciated by his sister, Mrs. B. D, 
Galloway, Rh. D Box 10, Quaker City, Ohlo. 


LOGSDON, SHERMAN A.—¥e was last heard from tn 
Columbus, Ohio, in 1914 or 1915 Ilis brother John would 
like to hear from him, or frem any one who knows where 
he Is at this time. Jehn J. Logsdon, 1025 Luden Avenue, 
Zanesville, Ohio 


PURNELL, tag bhi He was 
15th Regiment F., and was discharged in Balti: 
more, where he al ‘last heard of An old buddy, who 
has something of importance to tell him, would like to 
hear from him, and hopes if he sees this that he will write, 


a private in Company F 









H. J. B., care of this magazine 
CARSON, JAMES, sometimes called JERRY. Please 
Write to your m ther and fa pal They are _ very anxious 
to know where are 1d are worrying about you, 
Mrs. J. T. Carson, care of this ma gazine., 
venue ene DOMINICK, formerly of Hopkins Street, 
“ be 4 


An old friend would I 
| i not forgotten her, 
e of this magazine 





to hear from 
and hopes she will write, 











HARMON, NANCY MABEL.—She in 1894 
to John W Scott. when she was urs old. 
They parted when their son, Lowell nths old. 
He wants to know his mother and ] tt for 
any news of her. It is thought that she re aud 
fs living somewhere in Louisiana Please sen y infer- 
mation about r to Mrs. M. Bowman Reese, P. O. Box 
883, Dinuba, California 

PRINCE, PHILIP SHERIDAN.—lIie is twenty-eight years 


wo curly hair. 
ana, over five 


old, six feet tall, with blue 
He was last heard of in 






years ago Tie may have ! r. but a8 
been impossible to get news o i the War De- 
partment or the Red Cross d, and his 
mother and all the family . y worrled It 


asked to 


Philip should see this he is s 
Papescu, R. F. D. No. 1, 


pessible to his sister, Ada Prince 
Montague, Montana. 


GOGA, FRED.—tThere is an 
oMce for you. Please let us he 


important 
ar from y 





BEHAN, W x He 





two years ! He was 
Februar I ) FI 
hear from him E. A., 

TROY. A RTHUR,.—P 
am 1 and am 
gone v Write to 
Arthur 





a me S.—Pk write to your old pal at old 









addres Am anxious to hear from you.—Biliy M 
ABBOTTS, ALBERT. years old, five 
feet siz inct tall, we 1 fife is 
and h t ir t ma ite 
left f v ne 


having 
with Will 
nues, Br 





FINLEY, 
land ‘ 





WETZ, ROSE, or MRS. please 
write to your old pal Graee yortant 
to tell u Miss Grace t Ho- 
tel, Loo” At iweles, California. 

A. F.--Come home as » about 


soon as you can Not 
F t. 


L, s 
H. Everythine is O. K Mother. . A. Faust 




















HEDDLESON, THOMAS.—His home is somewhere in 

Montana. A friend who was in a hospital at Solemes, 

with him, and w pa him at Angers, 

is anxious to find him, and will appreciate any informa- 

tion as to his present address. Harry Holden, 161 Mar- 
tin Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


ELAM, MARS. ELIZA.—It was said that she had moved 
to Fort Worth, Texas, where she died about ten years ago. 
Her niece, Myrtle H. Simeoe, who was brought up by her, 
would like to get in touch with some one who knew her, 
as she believes she has several cousins, and she would 
like to know them. Any information will be greatly appre- 
ciated. Mrs. Mefford Wintermute, 208 South Grant Avenue, 
Columbus, Ohto. 


DIXON, GEORGE, or DICKERSON.—He was a colored 
lieutenant stationed at Camp Taylor, where he was dis- 
charge after serving overseas. He said his home was in 
Boston If he sees this he is asked to write to Albert 
Ruhan, 178 Spruce Street, Lexington, Kentucky 


DUDLEY, W. R.—He was last heard of six years ago 
in Rockford, Illinois, where he was working for the rall- 
road company. He is now forty-eight years old, with black 
hair and eyes. His wife is sick and is very anxious to 
find her husband. Mrs, Leona Dudley, 1033 Jay Street 
Fresno, California. 


Es OLIVER C.—-He ts now about fifty-five years 
k was last heard from seventeen years ago. He 
It was heard that he had 
wrote to his 

I ichigan. She would be glad to hear 
any who knows where he is, or who can give her any 
late ews of him, Mrs, Myra Bridges, Route 1, Box 4 
Bemidji, Minnesota 

















_ BROWN, JOHN H.—His boyhood home was near Au- 
Wisconsin In 1878 he went with friends to Colo- 
and later had mining interests near Leadville and 
( ten years At one 
! partner, 








888 he wrote saying 
that Cour-de Idaho In 
1 or met him coast Any 






! vill e apprecia 
A. Brown, Hanley Falls, M 





wiTT oe World War veteran 
t s brother Emil, at r, 
news for hun "ANY 





T important 
be t kfully received 


STICKEL, MARY ELIZABETH 
I and was last heard of 




























- s at t five feet 1 it black 
t 1 ¢ at 
gr re t naga 
CONNOLLY, BILL, f of i \ rhirteer 
Cavalr regular He was in Mex wit 
t on nd last heard of 
Ira 1918 vith a truck-tra letachr t 
» ki his prese addre please write to 
r, 5753 Fisher aeaea , Detroit, M 
DCEWISE, MILDRED, also known as bah stds tds fe 
t i rom she was in Milto Pe 
her present whereabouts will t 
if sees this he i il to 
fr ! Hi., care of t maga 
BRITT, JOE B.—Please te to K. O., G ‘2 
Los Angele fornia 
CLINE, PAULINE iH half brother, who 
they were t julle young ldt ild t 
6 ! 1 r ny ‘ v 4 he 
t ! W rd from her last e WwW 
! 1 Tent ( ul I nt 
t y nx i to tind 2 ter Wi 
\ of u r 
OLSEN, FRED.—He was last ! of in D Co 
1 i first D H 
te to his f \. Hary 7 Ald 
M la 
BARR, EUGENE (CURLEY) He is 
ii is t ! r i ‘ 
! i it ‘ to is 
l M t Ver Ir ina « ri maga 
MEGILTEY, EDWARD and JACK I f K ry 
Ir t { i fort ‘ we 
f yg Khod I ! A wi 
h dc ut by writ- 
Mrs. E. T. M ct ga 
ESTMAN, ANNIE s was last i 
1 ach, Manitoba 
es to ¢ I i St 
t 3s old th fair ! t ) 
4 r wher ts will - 
her | oy Hest M i 
M anada 
eee 4 n home Iggy and I both want you, 
nd ‘ will rite svon cg. &. B 





Missing Department 
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onrrn. CLINTON B., formerly of Washington, D. C. 
He is thirty-seven years of age, and when last heard Som 
was in Baltimore, Maryland. Any information ip regard 

to him will be greatly appreciated by his brother. 
Smith, 611 Eleventh Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


WILMOT, HENRY.—He has been gone about thirty-five 
years, and when last heard of was in the vicinity of Ash- 
land, Wisconsin His daughter would be very happy to 
learn something about him, and to find him if possible, 
and will be deeply grateful to any one who can give her 
any information that will help her in her search. Mrs 





Fred Wilson, Route 2, Box 112, Colley, Wisconsin. 
BRADFORD, ALLEN.—When last heard from. about 


twenty-one years ago, he Was at Crockett, California. He 


is a carpenter by occupation. Any information will be 
thankfully received by Frank Mahannah, 9 Grand Street, 
Redwood City, Callfornia.. 


ELMEN, WILLIAM E., 
bles,"’ and traveling with a pal 
heard of he was 
pany, 


known to his friends as ‘‘Bub- 
called “‘Red."" When last 
Sampson Tractor Com- 
Janesville, Wisconsin. Any information as to his 
sabouts would be greatly appreciated by his friends 
write to Fred G. Morgan, 923 West First Street, 
Los Angeles, California. 


CLARK, JAMES KIRKWOOD, formerly of the 
Field Artillery, Seventh Division, disch 
1919. He re-enlisted in Group B, R. U. 304, M. T. C 
at Camp Normoyle, Texas, and was discharg ed 
this company one year later He worked for a while 
‘oalport, Pennsylvania. Any information that will helr 
zg him will be greatly appreciated Please write 
3509 Cleveland Street, Dallas, Texas 


RAYMOND, MARK.—He has heen missing 
was last heard of in Detroit, Michigan I 
something to his interest if he will write to George 
1119 West Fourth Street, Des Moines, lowa. 


working for the 









Seventy- 
i in 








ix years, and 
will hear of 
Knote, 








BRYMMER, HARRIETTE.—Her maiden name was Dean 
and she lived In Burg Louls, Quebec, until her marriage 
to Freeman Brymmer. About 1899 she was living in Mont- 
real, and went from there to Toronto, 
last heard from Her husband was 
ears ago. Important neWs awaits 
sister, Mrs. Sarah Dean Garvin, 11 St. Euge 
Street, La Tuque, Province of Quebec, Canada 





RYAN, ROACH, DUNLAY.—Persons of these names re- 





lated to, or descendants of, Nicholas Byan, born in Wex- 
ford, Ireland He went to Liverpool, 5 
died He had several children who 
where around fifty years of age His 
woman named Amelia Hall They we 
Jerry and 





thirty-eight years ago. 





Sarah 




















ived in Chicago about 1871, and James and Nellie Rog 
the children of Mrs. Mary Roach, who died in Chicago 
bout 187 The children were it in a convent a their 
mother’s death A t Ww has t 1 trying f year 
to 1 these people will be l t ear from y 
who can give her information that 1? ! her 
arch Mrs. W. K are of this magazine 
JUNG, MAY t e of her a 
ents in San Fra d w a 
New York Her loptior f 
ther are all very get ne ft} 
grateful to a ‘ i | >» them 
vith her Milton Y. J Pr. @ x 
v California 
STEGNER, FLORENCE, fon of Roc M 
A ry old f anx to find |} and will 
te 1 to hear rom ne ent 
PAYNE, ROAL, > kr r William P H 
about for rs old, f fect t t ht 
r ‘ t air i f 
¢ cit M ii 
ed by B W. I : Anchor I 
\\ re 
MYERS, PAUL VINCENT He Ww I ( 
t oO I July 7, Is8y8 1 Ww 4 ! f 
Isla N Y I ! 
y bus A 
\ y L MM l I 
( S t, 6 ( 
MOORE, JOHN L.--I! by. N ‘ 
I ry 2 187 a r t 
for M. K I Ra n Okla j 
yut x feet t lar " t ! 
ul r wili t ) rf ! 
inf m as to 1 t M s 
W 1 2820 B ‘ ‘ i 
SOMMER, CHARLEY H about fifty y ld 
r lium he ht iH nt t r at 
t t the ttle ent of par t tate 1 
re jent of Cla Count Nebra ‘ Any or ‘ ) 
where } is will do a favor by ‘notifying George telr 
bruck, H Nebraska. 
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COLEMAN, C. C.—He ig twenty-five years old and is 
a telegrapber. He has dark hair, brown eyes, and wears 
glasses. Is feet seven inches tall, of medium build, 
and ts probably employed as a railroad telegrapher. When 
last heard of was working in the main office of the 





Western Union Co. in Detroit. Any one who knows his 
address will do a favor by writing to H. E. Merril, 1617 
Jefferson Avenue, West, Detroit, Michigan 


and BERTHA HORCH.—Their son 
bome on Staten Island 
neither seen nor 


MUELLER, PAUL, 
Adolph was placed in a Catholic 
when he was five years old, and has 






beard anything of bis parents since that time. He was 
born at 239 Pearl Street, New York City, on May 20, 
1896 He left the home when he was t years old 





has made every 
There had 
living at the 


and went to Texas, where he still lives. He 
effort to find his parents, but without success 
been five children, but only one other was 
of his birth. The rents were ‘both 
and were about th ths -two years old 
was born. If any one can give this young man some in- 
formation about his parents he will be deeply grateful, 
and will appreciate any assistance that may be given him 
in his search. Adolph P. Mueller, care of this magazine. 


SNOOK, MRS. ONNA E.—She left home 
24, 1920 She is twenty-six years old, but looks younger. 
She ts five feet in height, weighs one hundred pounds, has 
a Hight complexion, black hair, and gray eyes Any in- 

H 





en December 


formation wi'l be gladly received by . J. Snook, 3000 
West Second Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

SHECKLES, JACK, who used to live in McAllister, Okla- 
homa There is good news for him and he is asked to 
send his address to B. M., care of this magazine. 

JOHNSON, MAE, ALICE DRUMMOND and MABEL 
MUREN, who attended St. Teresa's Academy in East St. 


asked to send their address to a for- 
care of this magazine 


Illinois, are 
Mab., 


Louis, 
mer chum 


eer el BA hd bag P.—He enlisted in the army and 
Istands in 1907 He was in the 





nth an try mpany <A His brother Joseph 
be ¢ to hear from him and will greatly appre- 
aby mation thet will help to find him. Joseph 


erty, care of this araaine. 





McALLISTER, ALEXANDER.—He left County Durham, 





land, about twenty three years ago for Kansas, where 
went to work in the mine He has never been heard 
1 he f Hiis cousin would be glad to ¢ some 





of him and will be glad to hear from any o 


news ¢ P Who 
has known him and can tell him where he is or what has 
me of him Alexander McAllister, care of this maga- 

ine 
see eet Ms A.—He was in Brest in November, 

' w hear i of at the Chateau Thierry « 

nce wie th time it has been ce pong to get 
t and was 


of bim He waa a 





connected with a Bost Hie is about thirty- 
old, five feet eleven inches tall, with black hair, 
front tooth, and the third finger of his left hand 
ing q re i ome important news for him from 





int wmation that will help to find him 
greatly appreciated A. G. Tige, care of this maga- 





BUTCHER, NATHAN BURTON ar 








was last beard of in i 18, 
Henry i Los geles, sister would be 
glad to hear from them to hear from any 
one who can tell irs. Ella M. Cor- 
rville, Callforn 
BAILEY, CHARLES, who was at Eagle Hunt, New York 
City, in december 1919 Please send your present ad 





( to L. A. 


hak yh VERA, GERALDIN i EARL.—Their 









t What bec of them after their 
n die 1 and the! r " ther broke up housekeeping She 
wi very grateful for any information that will help her 
to find her brother nd sters. Mrs Swa 3 
Canton § t, Portland fain 


MIGLIETTI, ROMALDA, of 149 Locust Street. Water- 
bur ( necticut Sl is missing with two of her littie 
re vere he ig will do a great favor 
Luigi Miglietti, at the above 








SKINNER, FRANK ROYSTON. He was born in Royal 





0 Maryland, and is about fifty-three years old When 
I years old he moved to Wichita, Kansas, 
a later be went from there He was seen 
i xa about twenty-eight years ago, and has 
n or heard of since n t 
him w ’ greatly appr ated by 





lock, 625 Seuth Lawreuce Street, Wich 


HUTICHISON, ALFRED F. B 
he was in Mont Alto, Pennsylvania 
was heard that he had gone to New cxico, He is nearly 
six feet tall, slim, with brown hair “ray eyes Any 

greatly appreciated by his broken- 
Hutichison, care of this magaz 


When last heard from 
Four years ago it 





news of him woukl be 
heart 


“i wife, Mra. D 


Missing Department 





BRIDGES, WILLIAM, HENRY, and i ah 
sister Mary has not seen them since 1875, and would 
be very happy to hear frem them, or from “any one who 
knows them and can tell her ! 


where they are. She wag 
married t» Joe A. Long at Decatur, Texas, in 1871 He 


has not heard from his brother, JESS LONG, since 1875, 
Any news of these people will be gladly welcomed, Mrs, 
J. A. Long, Atoka, Oklahoma. 

EDWARDS, JAMES FRANK.—He is a railroad man, 
dark, with curly hair and a deep scar over his left eye. 
He is about five feet nine inches tall, twenty-eight yearg 
old, and has been gone seven years. He was last heard 


Alabama It was rumored that he had 
railroad, but this w 
ing old and isa long 
thing definite abc her sen. It would 
happy to get news of him, and she will be ply 
to any one who knows anything of him who will be kind 
enough to write to her. Mrs, Mattie A. Edwards, Box 21, 
Waynesboro, Mississippi. 


BURNS, RALPH.—He 
1920, in 


in Birmingham, 
been killed on the 
His mother is get 












enlisted in the army in 








Detroi and later was killed in a railroad | 
dent. He was twenty-two years old, five feet nine 
tall, with light complexion and brown hair. Before 





enlisted he was working for a construction company in 





troit. It is thought thet the name Burns may lave 
been an assumed one He said he ha sister In Low 
Angeles. A friend would be to cor ‘ate with his 
relatives, and will apprecta ass in finding 





them. 0. Hoover, Box 225, Oceanport, New Jersey 
ROLSTOM, PAUL Hie hes not been heard from since 
September, 192 He enlisted in the army and went to 





Kentucky: in August, 1919, 





and was sent 





o Vi i, where Phot ographie 
department at Li ungley Field Ia From 
there he we 3 sent to Sarasota, he was in 


the Aero Stet n. When he was last he from he wags 
back in vi irgir and his people do not know what became 
f 

















of him, or wi care he is dead or alive any one who 
knows what has happened to him should » this and will 
write to his sister, the favor wiil be greatly apr fated 
Susie Rolst , Pendleton, Kentucky 

LINCOLN, VIOLET. She was veard of in Greybull 
Wyoming, 1 anuary, 1914 At one ti 
Tulsa, O ma old friend yuld ear 
from her Bis of this. magazine 

CUNNINGHAM, HAROLD.—His last known add: wa 
in West Vorty-fourth Street, New York City i i d 
to write to Thomas J. Fim 246 West 1liéth r New 
York City. 

HESTER, JAMES REReER of Vince . Indiana, 
and former ( wd Indiana Infantr tg 
asked to l Any one know iis 
address W t to ¢ iy 
of this r 

LINDLEY, ARTHUR.—Please write to F of 
this magazin 

GULLICK, TRUMAN Ther rest 1 f i] 





if he will write to O. Singleton 


















boa aa JOHN H He was last heard of in Ranger, 
Texas, j 18 He has rk-brown air at 4, 
and is ut o thirty year u 
both arms Any inform g 
clated by J. P. W are 
McKINZIE, LEWIS Lik 1 in 
Vaba Minnesota na f r is 
very anx to hear fr r 
any formation that wi ‘ th 
his gon Horace McKinz 
DEMARS, MRS. JAMES.—Her maiden 1 2 Ww 
limene Hayr 1 ve was last eard from 1 ‘ 
Alberta 1 B917 mation regardir her | e 
abouts will ppreciated by a ° HM. 
care of ths m 
LUTHER, HARRY NELSON.—It was heard that he was 
in Detr Mic If he sees ti he is a d to write 
to his sy ae knowing his add i do a at 
favor it to Mr H. N f 
magazine 
CRAMPTOD ANNIE, whe married J. M ! Fort 
Smith ° n December 11, 1875 Mu 
{ ‘ n j ! 
Brow ad 
a g and 
Hed vound 





‘ r 4 
any of her peot c 


OLTESON, SANFRED P., formerly of Twenty-second 
Ambulance Compar Fort Ogicthorpe, Georgia If any 
members of this company know his addres or any- 


thing about him went ov as 
great favor by writing to M. M. G., care of “thi $s magazine. 
ROSE, J. T.—W) 
Oklahoma City 
Rose, 1012 South 


i of was living at or_near 
ll be apy ciated yw J. De 


Tacoma, ” Was hingtow 





‘Ni nth Street, 

















“We 


“Looks pretty young for the manager's desk, 
doesn’t he, Jim? He is, too, according to the stand- 
ards you and | used to go by. But it’s the day of 
young men in big jobs. I honestly believe his de 
partment is in better hands today than at any time 
been in 


since we've business. 


| decided six months ago that we needed a new 
manager. At that time Gordon, there, was one of 
the youngest men in the office and was pegging 


away at a small job. But when I started checking 
up around here I found he was handling that job 
to pe rfection. 

“T brought him into the ofhice one day and started 
lraw him out. What do you suppose I discov- 
ered? For more than two years he had been study- 
ing with the International Correspondence Schools 





at Scranton. Prepared his lessons in the evening 
and during noon hour. 
“I kept him talking for nearly three hours and I 


head that in actual knowledge and training Gor- 
fon was years ahead of any man in the ofhce. 

“So I gave him the job. We pay him $100 a 
week, and I have an idea it's the best investment 
the house ever made.” 


[' W do you stand when your employer checks 
I 


iis men for promotions Is there any reason 


why he should select you? 

Ask yourself these questions fairly. You must 
tace them if you expect advancement and more 
mone For now, more than ever, the big jobs are 
going to men with special training. 

You can get the training you need right at home 
in sp time. For thirty years the International 
Correspondence Schools have been helping men out 
of rv ne drudgery into work they like — helping 


them to win advancement, to have happy, prosper- 


ous homes. to know the joy of getting ahead in 


business and in life. 
taker the up-road in 


130,000 are now turning 
Hundreds are starting 


It'¢ the day of your 
neves be a d 


av vounge 


ay Him $100 a Week!” 


More than two million have 
j this way. More than 
their spare time to profit. 


ig men in big jobs—and you'll 
Can you afford to let 


another priceless hour pass without at least finding 


out what the I. C. S. 


The way is easy. W 


lo for you: 


? 


ithout cost, without obligat 


ing yourself in any way, mark and mail this coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


| ; BOX 3014-C 


Explain, without obligating me, 
tion, or in the subject, before wh 


ELECTRICAL ENGINERR 


[ CO) Electric Lighting and Rwys 


Electric Wiring 
2} ed BO legraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
"MECHANIC AL ENGINEER 
fechanical Draftsman 
fachine Shop Practice 
foolmaker 
() Gas Engine Ope rating 
CIVIL ENGINEF 





bet 


Su urveying and M apping 


MINE FOREMAN ORENG, 
" Sra TIONARY ENGINEER 
L) Marine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 


1 ARCHITEC 
‘ 


= 





Gontractor and Builder 


) Architectural Draftsman 


L) Goncrete Builder 
©) Structural Engineer 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 


Ej Sheet Metal Worker 


Textile Overseer or Supt. 


“| CHEMIST 
J Pharmacy 


Name 
Present 
Occupation 
Street 


and No 


City 


Canadians may sen 
Correspundence Schools ( ana dian, 





Yenc RE 
=4 


SCRANTON, PA, 
»w I can qualify for the post- 
h I mark X. 
}]SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card and Sign Ptg. 
}) Railroad Positions 
ILLUSTRATING 
] Cartooning 
] BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
] Private Secretary 
_| Business Correspondent 
3 BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
"| Cert. Public Accountant 
_] TRAFFIC MANAG ER 
" Railway Accountant 
J Commercial Law 
S GOOD ENGLISH 
“| Common School Subjects 
}CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILES 
Mathematics 
Navigation eee 
( 





oe 
4 
« 
Teaches 


C) poultry Katsing UC Bauktog 


1 a-1-at 
Adcre 


State 
on to International 
Mhimited Montreal, Canada 





Just say 
“Hires” 


and get the genuine 


Hires is Nature’s drink—made 
from roots, barks, herbs, berries 
—and pure cane sugar. Made 
pure and kept up to the Hires 
standard for 50 years, despite 
the high cost of the best ingredi- 
ents. Yet you pay no more for 
genuine Hires than for artificial 
imitations. 


At fountains, or in bottles. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
Philadelphia 





